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How  “Dead  Hand”  Killed  Pulitzer  Dailies 
Told  By  Veteran  Member  of  Staff 

Father’s  Legacy  of  Controlling  Interest  to  His  Untried  Child  Hung  Over  Staff — Ralph  Underestimated 
by  Father  but  Lacked  Brother  Joseph’s  Ability  to  Take  All  Reins  in  His  Hands 

T  IKE  others,  I  have  argued  that  the  By  JOHN  O’HARA  COSGRAVE  manager,  sovereign  over  advertising, 

11^  World  did  not  sink,  but  was  scuttled  ,,  _  „  .  i  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  rimilaiw^n  r..fr,.nt  ..f  th^ 

Mr.  Cosfjravc  was  Sunday  Editor,  Acti'  i  ork  It  arid,  for  most  of  the  period 

bctieccn  1912  and  the  end,  and  intimately  eoneerned  in  its  manat/ement  up  to  1927 


•1^  World  did  not  sink,  but  was  scuttled 
and  have  attributed  to  this  one  and  that 
(oe  the  blame  for  the  disaster,  but  as 
I  reflect  on  the  circumstances,  it  becomes 
dear  that  it  was  no  living  but  a  dead 
hind  that  wrought  the  deed. 

By  his  own  will  and  testament,  the 
kte  Joseph  Pulitzer  destroyed  the  in- 
(llitution  it  was  his  purpose  to  preserve. 
Whoe  ver  knows  the  facts  can  come  to 
■0  other  conclusion. 

It  was  not  a  constructive  but  a  puni¬ 
tive  instrument.  It  reflected  the  dis¬ 
trusts  and  rancors  of  the  neurotic  who 
4rew  it,  not  the  spirit  of  the  genius  who 
had  created  two  great  newspapers.  It 
iKked  the  sagacity  and  foresight  that 
hKl  been  among  his  notable  gifts  and 
10  more  than  discharged  wrath  and  dis- 
iKointment  on  his  descendants.  To  but 
.  two  of  the  men  who  had  shared  the  heat 
.  and  burden  of  the  building  of  his  prop- 
«ties  did  he  leave  a  moiety  of  the  incre- 
■tnt  of  all  their  endeavors.  To  that 
illwoted  company  who  managed  his 
lUiers  and  conserved  his  interests  he 
1  live  neither  mention  nor  money.  He 
fdected  as  administrators  of  his  news 
Mate  lawyers  and  financiers  with  whom 
be  himself  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  consulting  about  a  journalistic  prob- 
’  km.  He  gave  to  his  valet  in  a  lump 
,  wm  the  same  amount  devised  for  dis- 
S  b^fion  among  his  secretaries  and 
’|ldilors  And  by  his  own  act,  was  con- 
S  lerred  on  that  young  son,  whose  mind 
Jhe  had  never  measured  and  for  whose 
^^rin(;  he  made  no  provision,  the  power 
to  dismantle  his  monument,  for  he  left 
him  six-tenths  of  its  ownership. 

That  this  will  was  a  shock  to  all  it 
fcneerned  is  an  old  story.  The  group 
^of  able,  practical  men  who  operated  the 
jlMspapers  at  once  recogniied  that  it 
ws  unworkable  and  unfair.  Tliey  were 
^ignant  at  its  disparagement  of  Ralph 
Jnd  Joseph  Pulitzer  whose  abilities  they 
.Mteemed  more  greatly  than  their  father. 
To  refer  policies  and  processes  to  law- 
iws  and  financiers  they  rightlv  regarded 
*s  unfeasible.  So  they  united  forces, 
Md  adroitly  shunted  off  the  trustee  cn- 
^■brance  and  set  up  Ralph  and  Joseph 
^  to  complete  and  immediate  control  of  the 
Tjp^rtie'  The  former  assumed  dircc- 
[Zj  Morning  and  Evening  Worlds 

ID  b«ik  over  the  St.  Louis 

.rut-Dupateb.  Herbert,  a  schrKilbny  of 
•5  m  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  at  that 
was  outside  their  reckoning. 
shadow,  ohviouslv,  but  without 
of  upsetting  the  status  <iuo. 

'  tne  have  then  this  situation — R.ilph 
^mzer  indebted  for  his  position  to  tlie 
P^tive-  who  had  secured  it  for  b.ini. 
ensured  themselves  the  privi- 
to  carry  on  those  bold  and  indc- 
[TOent  policies  that  represented  the 
"Wlds  intrinsic  individuality  and  had 
L  ■■  underlying  reason  of  their  de- 
L  **  .tounder.  They  were  not 
liOrce  but  indeed  had  been  its  visible 
pF^eni.ines.  proud  of  their  franchise, 
of  them  not  merely  as  emplovcs 
part  of  an  evangel  of  civic  right- 
and  public  defense.  Yet  as 
traditions  they  were 
oniniittcd  to  the  methods  of  the 


founder  and  here  was  the  beginning  of 
the  undoing. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  was  blind.  The  or¬ 
ganization  through  which  he  adminis- 


John  O'Hara  Cosgruve 

tered  his  newsiiapers  was  the  device  of 
an  arrogant  and  suspicious  potentate  de¬ 
termined  that  there  should  be  no  other 
gods  on  his  premises  but  himself.  Picing 
unable  to  follow  the  activities  of  his 
lieutenants  with  his  own  eyes  be  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  divided  authorities 
and  internal  and  external  espionage,  lie 
set  brains  and  bands  against  each  other. 
What  one  did  another  reported  on. 
When  at  home  be  was  iti  daily  touch 
with  his  \iziers  tliroiiub  interview: 
when  absent  through  accounting.  His 
avid  and  ixiwerftil  mind  ilemaiuled  cog¬ 
nizance  of  every  detail  and  motion  of  his 
establishment.  What  he  was  told  he 
checked  through  the  argiis  eyes  of  his 
extraordinary  secretariat  whose  part  it 
was  to  read  and  conimeiit  on  each  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  several  publications.  Through 
their  agencies  also  he  maintained  contact 
with  contemporary  events  and  f>pinion 
for  their  duties  included  resumes  of  com- 
Iieting  papers,  and  eiiitomes  of  new 
iiiMiks,  and  magazines.  Up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  probably  there  was  no  better 
informed  man  alive  than  this  relentless 
genius  whose  enormous  mental  grasp, 
erudition,  industry  and  high  atid  nohle 
.'ispirations  for  his  papers  and  for  his 
Country  were  fibscured  by  the  f|ueriilous- 
ness  of  his  demeanor,  his  studied  affec¬ 
tations  and  his  impatience  with  the 
stumbling  thought-processes  of  the  men 
to  whr)m.  perforce,  he  yielded  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  designs.  Curiously  enmigh. 
for  all  his  asperities,  his  susiiicions. 
his  injustices,  he  was  accf>rded  a  hom¬ 
age  and  devotion  that  the  little  group  in 


whom  he  reposed  what  small  measure  of 
confidence  it  was  in  his  nature  to  bestow 
would  never  have  conceded  one  of  lesser 
stature.  He  exercised  on  them  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  a  brilliant  intellect  and  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  his  insight  and  his 
broad  vision.  He  knew  all  values,  was 
quick  and  generous  in  apiireciations  of 
service,  awarded  praise  and  blame  im¬ 
partially,  the  latter  unsparingly,  but  his 
approval  was  an  accolade.  He  sought 
and  rejoiced  in  frankness,  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  honesty  and  independence — but 
he  alone  was  law  giver.  His  must  al¬ 
ways  he  the  first  and  last  word  in  initia¬ 
tive  and  his  money  was  his  own.  It 
was  a  very  live  World  that  he  lived 
through  and  functioned  in. 

All  this  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
tragedy  that  culminated  last  week. 

This  system  was  admirable  for  him 
who  invented  it  and  was  capable  of  as¬ 
similating  its  divergent  currents  but 
when  death  took  him,  Joseph  Pulitzer 
left  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself. 
Though  the  blow  of  the  will  temporar¬ 
ily  annealed  the  antagonisms  so  carefully 
fosteretl  for  bliml  defence,  when  eipii- 
librium  was  restored  and  the  eldest  son 
established  in  the  seat  of  his  father,  in¬ 
evitably  they  broke  forth  again.  Tliere 
was,  besides,  an  undercurrent  of  bitter¬ 
ness  among  these  executives  that  their 
chief  had  left  them  neither  his  confidence 
nor  a  kind  word,  for  naturally  they  con¬ 
strued  the  trusteeship  as  a  reflection  on 
their  own  competence.  They  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  a  successor,  but  each  on  his 
own  terms  in  the  belief  that  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  than  the  others  to  guide  the 
hands  of  the  young  master. 

Here  then,  was  an  exceptional  grout) 
of  men.  each  an  individualist  supreme  in 
his  own  field,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
another  save  his  chief  through  direct  rela¬ 
tion  with  whom  coordination  in  the  com¬ 
mon  c.aiise  of  iniblishiiig  the  World  was 
secured-  If  Kaliih  Pulitzer  had  been  able 
to  take  up  the  rein-  i-f  :i  suiierman  all 
would  have  been  well  but  be  lacked  the 
jiower  or  the  disiiositioii  of  despotism 
and.  moreover,  in  acceiitiiig  the  services 
of  the  antagonists  in  riylitiiig  his  own 
wrongs  he  felt  tacitlv  obligated  to  the 
inaiiiteiiance  of  the'  separate  authorities, 
liesides,  there  was  a  closer  relation  be¬ 
tween  them  and  himself  than  had  been 
IMissible  for  bim  to  have  with  his  father. 
Shy,  highmiiiiled  and  sensitive.  Raljih 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  hard,  ruth¬ 
less  drive  of  the  elder’s  apiiroach  and  a 
nart  of  this  tr.agedy  is  the  fact  that 
Joseph  Pulitzer  never  guessed  his  son's 
great  abilities  or  realized  how  close  he 
came  to  the  ideal  he  cherished.  P>ut  suc¬ 
cess  und<T  the  circumstances  I  have  de- 
fiiiid.  was  im|vissible.  N’ot  iiifleed  for 
overt  but  inherent  reasons.  Men  who 
have  been  educated  to  criticize  one  an¬ 
other  can't  by  mere  effort  of  w  ill  or  Del'd, 
coonerate. 

When  I  joined  the  World  in  1912.  F. 
D.  White  Controlled  the  finances  of  the 
institution  .and  was  suzerain  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition;  Don  Seitz  was  business 


manager,  sovereign  over  advertising, 
circulation,  and  plant,  and  regent  of  the 
evening  ptiper ;  b  rank  Cobb  presided 
over  the  morning  editorial  page;  C.  M. 
Lincoln  was  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  paper  and  J.  H.  Tennant  of  the 
evening.  All  functioned  through  Ralph, 
from  whom  must  proceed  general  orders. 
Save  White  and  Seitz,  who  had  tiK)  long 
been  pitted  against  one  another  and  were 
poles  apart  in  character  and  personality, 
the  others  maintained  good-natured  re¬ 
ciprocation.  There  was  always,  of 
course,  a  gap  between  the  morning  and 
evening  interests,  preserved  by  inter¬ 
change  of  condemnations. 

Hut  the  old  thrill  and  incentive  had 
vanished.  No  longer  was  someone  verb¬ 
ally  lambasted,  held  up  to  scorn  or  com¬ 
plimented  on  achievement.  .Action  was 
without  witness  or  critic.  This  was  not 
due  to  indifference  but  to  the  biirileii  laid 
on  shoulders  unaccustomed  to  and  not 
broad  enough  for  its  bearing.  Ralph’s 
office  was  exchange  riKim  for  complaints 
and  objections.  No  one  liked  what  the 
other  did.  This  man  frustrated  an¬ 
other’s  plans.  There  was  neither  agree¬ 
ment  nor  unity.  Let  any  two  win  the 
chief’s  consent  to  a  scheme  or  an  experi¬ 
ment.  it  would  he  defeated  through  hack 
of  cixiperation,  or  even  .sabotaged.  And 
at  the  same  time  Ralph  was  submerged 
under  the  complex  details  of  the  estate’s 
affairs  for,  as  trustee  and  head  of' the 
family,  he  was  consulted  at  every  turn, 
and.  to  him,  figures  are  anathema. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  World  began 
to  sag.  Not  indeed  that  effort  in  the 
editorial  departments  relaxed,  but  routine 
displaced  spirit.  They  thundered  by  rote, 
but  no  new  issues  were  developed.  If 
there  is  no  one  with  time  to  heeil  or 
greatly  to  care,  why  worry?  Hesides, 
in  the  new  line-up,  the  founder’s  most 
important  role,  that  of  feeder  and  fer¬ 
ment  was  not  provided  for.  .As  I  have 
said.  Joseph  Pulitzer  had.  every  signifi¬ 
cant  movement  tinder  the  sun  reported  to 
him  and  transferred  to  his  editors.  Now 
these  were  immersed  in  the  duties  of 
their  parts  without  the  stimulus  of  that 
interchange  of  mind  ,and  information  of 
which  he  h;id  been  the  meilium. 

tiraduallv  conditions  changed,  seeds  of 
di^integration  germinated.  'Hie  faults 
of  the  svsteni  disclosed  themselves  as 
gajis  in  lines  of  communication.  Recal¬ 
citrancy  increased.  There  was  no 
decisive  affirmation  or  negation  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  right  organization  functioning.  If 
.at  this  time  Ralph  Pulitzer  had  revised 
the  system,  vested  authority  and  resiMUi- 
sibiiity  in  one  of  his  deiuities  and  devoteil 
hi^  own  energies  to  the  editorial  side  of 
his  office.  I  believe  the  debacle  we  now 
nioiirn  would  never  have  occurred.  But 
to  do  so,  be  it  remembered,  he  would 
have  had  to  forget  his  father’s  preceiits 
of  governing  by  divergence  and  all  the 
councils  of  siisjiicion  .aivl  distrust  that 
had  been  drillisl  into  his  mind  since  child- 
lnM)d.  Besides,  in  resigning  even  a  |)ar- 
ticb'  of  control  undoubtedly  he  felt  he 
would  give  color  to  the  snggestirm  that 
his  father  had  been  wise  in  setting  aside 
his  right  of  succession. 

In  St.  Louis.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  esteemed 
(Continued  on  paiie  .S2) 
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^°"***»’  Intensive  Work  on  Part  of 
High  Scripps-Howard  Executives— Sale  Contract  Signed 
Dec.  31 — Out-of-Town  Circulation  Men  Brought  In 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

3ith'^h’"”/  Km  a  |i°licSlitob'’!rbr?aS%ar?‘or! 

result  of  three  months  of  intelligent  co-  out  absolutely.  The  net  result 

news-  not  the  work  of  any  one  man  or  any  two 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  9-11 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  16-17 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  Pa. 

March  20-21 — Illinois  Press  Assn, 
meeting,  Peoria. 

March  24-23— Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


FURTHER  CUTS  MADE  IN 

newsprint 


Powell  River  Reported  Reducint  C 
tracts’  Prices  Three  DolUr,__j, 

ContrsclT 

Call  for  Zone  Delivery 


L^wd^ng"  to^Rov”  \V  ^HoVaH  was  entirely  the  resuir^o^a  methods  of  distribution  had  been  carried 

ofS  lLrd  who  told  7*’^  viewpoint  of  each  per-  on  for  a  week  before  the  sale  by  cir- 

iiic  I^ro,  wno  told  the  story  of  the  son  concerned  m  ne  ded  .-Woi . ;.u  m  atmn 


The  merger  7c' “"rVu""'  "'i'  ail  nave  in  com-  Howard  newspapers  who  visited  New  tracts  at  nrices  hplo,.,  «;V  on 

of  an,  one  „n.„*or  any  wo  menTi  Tie  ’'i;  ”  J" ''’.V”'"''-  Working  been  in  effect  some  lime 


Further  reductions  in  the 
newsprint  have  come  into  effect  reomti 
according  to  reports  in  newfpriS  ^ 
cles.  Cranston  Williams,  secretary 
7"  .Southern’  NewS 
Publishers’  Association,  recently^ 
formed  members  of  that  orsranLt;”'^ 
that  he  understood  a  cut  of  thr« 

Powel/£ 


that  ( 


r^nir^_XSger.rr.s'';?.r™t'  dec^L *!n™fbe^  S  ^ 


he"  d*’‘'l  oC  ihii  organization.”  moridng''pap^rr  if' XessIryTo'^ToreLn  manager^"\nd  °  Willifm  M*--  WlflTamrX" ‘"nfo'S 

;^.-nrirSari7^g3  ,t.  'finSdjfi  s.irM“v££S 

ss'5sT„rTb?ri'  p%i  3So:!Fs~1"““'  “f 

nlov7en»  f  a  result  of  the  em-  mg  World  of  its  valedictory  would  suffice 

fimfJd  ®  he  con-  with  the  exchange  of  the  bill  of  sale  and 

nu^,  was  in  keeping  with  the  scheme  the  cash  payment  to  prevent  anv 
of  things  designed  by  E.  W.  Scripps  to  restraining  action 

i^ke  possible  the  continuation  of  his  con-  “We  held  press  crews  with  the  thought 


FRANCE  HONORS  PEARSON 

Andrew  C.  Pear.son,  of  New  York 
president  of  the  National  Publishers 
Association,  chairman  of  the  United 
Business  Publishers.  Inc.,  and  national 


‘‘Mr  o"  ^''■i'^^y  morning.”  Mr.  Howa^  chairman  of  the  American  Publishers 

Mr.  Scripps  realized  that  the  concern  explained.  ‘‘We  were  futlw  Conference,  was  presented  with  a  T  .f»crir»n 


explained.  ‘‘We  were  fully  prepared  in 
case  anyone  should  trv  to  throw  a 
monkey-wrench  into  the  deal.  We  knew 
certainly  that  the  Pulitzers  would  not 
sen  to  any  of  the  late  entrants  into  the 

ntvt  ^  ffcowth  would  erpte  problems  too  sible  someone,  not  with  any  thouehrof 

wi  ^  finin'  ^7  toward  us.  but  through  rsffice?; 

wi  h  financial  control  vested  in  a  single  belief  that  the  Moers  could  he  oht^fnl^ 

rnidd”h  successful  operation  for  the  employes,  might  seek 

could  but  be  obtained  bv  a  general  n„n-  r.nn  c.-u'  ^ 


.  ,  .-  •  ,  - - —  concern 

w'as  determined  under  the  system  of  de¬ 
velopment  he  had  devdsed  to  grow  and 
expand.  He  sensed  that  like  many  other 
typical  American  developments  which  had 
evolved  in  brains  of  genius,  successful 


price  under  the  zone  plan  in  effert  <>m 
erally  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
,,.I;“.''ther  information  received  by  Mr 
\Villiams  shows  that  Powell  River 
selling  on  contracts  to  S.N.P.A.  mere 
bers  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  deliver#! 
prices  less  than  $5^20.  It  is  belief 
Powell  River  would  be  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
since  Its  transportation  facilities  alrea* 
operate  to  New  Orleans  through  the 
PMarna  Canal  from  British  Columbia, 

..  ff  ^9*'  the  last  qmr 


Conference,  was  presented  with  a  Legion  ^  indicate  earnings  of  $1  950,0(10 
ol  Honor  citation  on  behalf  of  the  ®y  International  Paper  and  Power  Com- 
hrench  Government  at  a  ceremony  held  P^^y*  according  to  a  statement  fromtlia; 
in  the  Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  last  concern  this  week.  This  gives  a  marrir, 

over  preferred  dividend  requircmtDt' 


could  but  be  obtaini-H  I»v  o  i -  I-''’  secK  an  injunc-  ia»i  »cck  invixea  r'residcnt  —  Hi^icucu  siock. 

agement  comnosed  nf  u  j  ^'°*V  ^.'unve  would  not  have  pre-  Hoover  to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  The  sharp  increase  in  the  last  qtorftr, 

UD  throiiaWfi*  ^  .u  ultimate  sale  to  us,  but  it  2/.  association  in  Atlanta  June  1  to  4.  according  to  the  statement,  was  dm  in 

and  would  have  delayed  the  sale  long  enough  ^.'’9  President  took  the  invitation  under  increases  in  contract  deliveric! 


N.E.A.  INVITES  HOOVER 

George  B.  Dolliver,  editor  of  the  Bat- 
Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Joumal  and 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
-sociation,  last  week  invited  President 


both  for  the  quarter  and  for  each  inontk 
in  the  quarter.  Preliminary  figures  for 
the  full  year  indicate  a  net,  after  depre- 
ciat^  and  other  charges,  of  aboo: 
?4,200,0(X),  or  more  than  ^,50  per  share 
on  outstanding  preferred  stock. 


and  whowere  wedded  b?  t7™riSy  Tm«e'';he”n'ro!,°env'"°“®'' 

important  stockholdings  but  by  the  feel-  y  tne  property. 


inn  to  the  concern  doe7ana  tiiTl  co,;;  logX^’wiS’Mr 

smmMmmrn 


advisement. 


BROUGHTON  CONVALESCING 

C.  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the  She- 
hoyflan  (Wis.)  Press,  recently  submitted 

7ro‘5  r  Scripps-Howard  "a;;  toTs''-'i.“r;’ Tcujr;™  S’Tn  D " 

S'Jrtople!.”  »”  »'?  a  j  KkS  Ide  Z  Sa% 


by  Canadian  power  subsidiaries,  to  in 
proved  manufacturing  efficiency  and  tc 
substantial  savings  in  administration  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  fall 


CIRCULATORS  ADOPT  PROGRAM 


until 


Explaining  how  negotiations  progressed  'ri*"  P^P*'*’ 

itil  thp  filii  caf  w.i-a  f "  .  Scripps-Howard  employes  wa  ted  witl. 


Howl^rin  X  eari;\rr’s  of  fSv  to  the’ 

Feb.  27.  Mr.  Howard  S?  «ivcn 

■It  just  happpted  that  by  reason  ot  nty  tatis  lithout  5  mo  '  ’ 

personal  acquaintance  with  the  Pulitzers  after  tfie  il  ” *  *  u  j 
negotiations  were  started  betweerthem 
and  myself.  When  they  progressed  to  a 
^ngible  form,  Robert  W.  Scripps,  T.  L 


JOINS  WASHINGTON  HERALD 

Carlisle  Bargeron.  former  political 


^dlo,  our  general  counsel;  \Villiam  G. 
Chandler,  general  business  manager;  and 
' '  ■  'V  Hawkins,  general  manager,  all 
came  in  with  me  and  were  parties  to  the 
negotiations  at  various  times. 

^  “Then,  when  the  actual  details  of  the 
modus  operand!'  were  determined,  and 
general  tei^s_  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
twwn  the  Pulitzers  and  myself,  Mr.  .ciidlo 
called  in  Paul  Patterson,  his  associate, 
and  th^ey  worked  out  a  form  of  contract 
With  John  G.  Jackson,  attorney  for  the 
Pulitzers. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  Dec.  .31, 
Howard  explained,  and  after  that 
still  other  executives  began  to  work  out 
details  of  consolidation.  In  this  group 
Packer,  editor-in-chief  of 
>cripps-Howard  newspapers;  John  Sor¬ 
rells.  executive  editor;  I^ee  Wood  ex- 
wutive  editor  of  the  World-Telegram- 
^7-''^^^’'’  P'’^®cnt  publisher  of  the 
M  orld-Telegram ;  Thomas  T.  Dowling 
arculation  supervisor  for  the  Scripps-^ 
Howard  group ;  Hal  Fletcher,  advertising 
director,  and  Noel  S.  McNeish.  assistant 
publisher,  of  the  World-Telegram;  and 
Jade  Fo^er,  Sr.,  of  the  general  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 


moment’s  delay,  and. 
,  i3d  gone  over  the  text 

ot  ^u^ro,gate  Foley’s  document,  the  bill 
of  -sale  was  completed  and  handed  over 
to  Senpps-Howard. 

Preliminary  work  to  determine  best 


writer  for  the  IVashington  Post  has 
joined  the  IVashington  Herald.  He  will 
continue  to  write  politics. 


JOURNALISM  WEEK  MAY  4-9 

Twenty-second  annual  Journalism 
Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  will  be  held  Mav 
4  to  9. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Killed  Pulitzer  Dailies .  c 

I  7  K"  Reveals  Details  of  Negotiations  for  AV,g  York  Wodd .  6 

Last  ^plit  Scene  in  New  York  World  Office. . . .  . -  , 

1  wo  lYess  Injunction  Moves  Fail  but  Indicate  Growing' \W; .  « 

Telegram  Employs  400  of  World  Staff..  P  lemice .  8 

I  ress  Redeeming  Pledge  to  End  Gangs. ! .  •  „ 

Decision  Sanctioning  Sale  of  World...  .  f, 

1  ress  Laments  Passing  of  World .  .  {  j 

Carl  W.  2\ckerman  to  Direct  Pulitzer  School.' .  L 

GircuJalion .  . 

te/lf JS”";  ''7  «"■'  MicoVmi;!;: ;  IS 

MtorM*'"''''  ““y- ^  fS 

Personal .  .  32 

Obituary . 33 

^r  Own  World  of  Letters _ !..!.. . 

What  Our  Readers  Sav. . .  ™ 

Hunrhes  and  Dollar  Pullers . 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 


Promotion  to  Be  Stressed  at  Sersston 
Meeting  of  Interstate  Group 

Circulation  promotion  will  be  stressed 
at  the  I4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Circulation  Managers  Associatic: 
March  16-17  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Miller,  IVashington  (D.O 
Post,  president  of  the  group,  will  prt- 
side._  J.  N.  Eisenlord,  Chicago  Nm, 
president  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  will  make  an 
address. 

Officers  and  the  board  of  directors  r3 
meet  the  night  of  March  16.  The  open¬ 
ing  session  March  1 7  will  be  devoted  to 
committee  reports  and  appointment" 
Scranton  publishers  will  be  hosts  at  i 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Casey  where  Mr 
Eisenlord  will  speak. 

_  The  meeting  will  adjourn  with  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  officers. 


2  JOIN  DONOVAN-ARMSTRONC 


Edith  V.  Righter  has  joined  Doom®- 
Armstrong,  Philadelphia  advertism-' 
agency,  as  space  buyer.  Miss 
was  with  the  New  York  office  of  J.  *'*'■ 
ter  Thompson  company  for  tOT 
John  L.  Morrison,  formerly  with  Puf 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis 
and  more  recently  with  _  IJairyin®  * 
League  Co-operative  Association,  hf* 
York,  and  later  as  Philadelphia  rt^ 
sentafive  for  the  Donaldson  Lithograpn- 
ing  Company,  has  also  joined  Donova-r- 
Armstrong. 


A.B.P.  MOVES  headquarters 

The  Associated  Business 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  at  295  Ma<c 
son  avenue,  New  York. 
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last  night  scene  in  n.  y.  world  office 

Staff,  Fighting  Valiantly  to  Obtain  Pulitzer  Papers,  Continued  Their  Work  While  Waiting  Foley 
Decision — No  Self-Pity;  All  Thoughts  Centered  on  Passing  of  Loved  Newspapers 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  last  night 
in  the  IVorld  office: 

Just  before  5  o’clock,  I  come  into  the 
city  room.  Surrogate  I'oley  has  prom¬ 
ised  his  decision  by  that  hour,  i  want 
to  be  in  at  the  death,  if  death  it  is  to  be. 

“How  about  over-night  assignments?” 
"Tom”  Hanly,  assistant  city  editor,  is 
asking  his  chief,  James  VV.  Barrett. 

“As  usual”  says  Barrett. 

“But  Foley’s  decision  is  due  at  five,” 
Hanly  reminds  him. 

“To  hell  with  Foley”  says  Barrett. 
"We’re  getting  out  a  newspaper.” 

To  the  non-initiate  there  is  nothing  in 
or  about  the  room  to  indicate  that  for 
50  hours  the  stall  has  been  fighting  be¬ 
hind  their  city  editor  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  property.  At  their  desks  report¬ 
ers  are  pounding  out  the  news  of  the 
dav.  The  desk  is  busy  with  early  copy. 

To  the  initiate,  it  looks  like  election 
night  there  are  so  many  persons  in  the 
city  room ;  200  perhaps.  Only  the  extra 
telegraph  wires  arc  missing.  Tension  is 
great.  But  quiet.  In  the  crowd  is 
every  man  of  the  stall  not  covering  an 
assignment.  Many  from  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Many  who  served  the  World  in 
other  days. 

.Also  men  from  other  papers  and  news 
associations  covering  the  story.  They 
also  give  signs  of  nerves.  Among  them 
is  the  one  long  face. 

Five  o’clock  passes.  Ditto  six.  Bar¬ 
rett,  breaking  away  from  the  battery  of 
telephones  on  his  desk  asks  Alex  Sclos- 
ser,  chief  of  staff  to  a  dozen  city  editors, 
who  is  waiting  on  Foley. 

“Dennison”  he  answers. 

“Send  Bill  Garrison  up  to  hel])  him. 
Garrison  hop  the  stuff  in  the  minute  it 
breaks.  Let  Dennison  phone.” 

Then  the  inevitable  “grapevine.”  It 
ran; 

“Charley  Hand  has  it  from  Foley  and 
has  passed  it  on  to  Paul  Block  that  the 
sale  goes.” 

“Is  that  true?”  demands  a  very  young 
press  association  man  of  Barrett. 

“.Ask  Charley  Hand,”  says  Barrett, 
turning  to  his  ringing  telephone. 

“Foley  won’t  be  ready  till  11”  he 
announces:  “There  will  be  5,(K)0  to  7,000 
words.” 

To  me : 

“l)o  you  mind  seeing  Herbert  Pulitzer 
in  his  lawyer’s  office  and  get  what  he 
may  have  to  say  on  F'oley’s  ruling  when 
it  comes?” 

’’V\hat  are  you  fellows  going  to  do  if 
the  decision  is  against  you?”  the  young 
man  from  a  press  association  asks  him. 
“I  don’t  know — yet,”  says  Barrett. 
Herbert  Pulitzer  comes  out  of  a  smoke 
filled  room  where  his  brothers,  Roy 
Howard  and  their  lawyers  are  waiting 
like  the  men  up  under  the  golden  dome, 
for  Surrogate  Foley  to  speak.  He  looks 
more  tired  than  Barrett  who  has  been  on 
ms  feet  60  hours.  I  explain  my  mis¬ 
sion.  He  doubts  if  there  will  be  a  state¬ 
ment. 


„  7hank  Mr.  Barrett  for  me,”  he  says 
Please  tell  him  that  if  there  is  a  state 
f  will  issue  it  from  the  office.” 
Then  a  pause.  And : 

The  spirit  of  the  men  has  been  mar 
velous.  I’m  proud  of  them.  Rut  the; 
dont  understand.  When  they  see  thing 
could  no 

"■ell  do  anything  else.  They’re  a  grea 
crowd.  I'm  proud  of  them.  We  will  d- 
,.v  t'’  protect  them, 

c  *cll  Mr.  Rena^ud  that  th 

've  get  for  the  papers  goe 
them.  Everyone  will  get  at  least  tw 
"wks  pay.  Those  who  need  more  wil 
Re  more.  Make  it  clear  that  that  ap 
P '«  to  printers,  pressmen,  everybody.” 
in-  .Hitlph  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr 
l"tn  their  brother. 

"niis  could  not  he  avoided,”  savs  Tr 
wearily.  His  bloodshot  eves  ind 
«te  weeping. 

p  j, tt  could  have  been.”  adr 
^'Ph,  looking  worn  and  tired.  Th 
hers  are  less  happy  than  the  staff. 


By  JOHN  J.  LEARY,  JR. 

Labor  Editor,  New  York  World 

Back  into  the  office.  At  the  bulletin  no  talk,  apparently  no  thought  of  self  or 

hoard  a  group  is  grinning  at  the  an-  tlie  prospect  of  job-seeking  in  an  over- 

iiouncemcnt  of  cut  rates  to  Europe.  It  crowded  market.  Only  a  scant  half¬ 
bears  the  caption :  “Timely.”  dozen  forehanded  ones  are  looking  for 

With  Mr.  Renaud  in  his  office  is  John  places. 


Nothing  to  do!  York  Morniiifi  World  group  photographed  in  editorial 

rooms  Friday  morning  after  merger  with  Telegram  had  Iteeii  announred. 
Left  to  right:  Mazie  Cleiiieiits,  eriniinal  rourts  reporter;  Eugene  \oiiiig, 
telegra]>h  editor;  George  Dever,  night  editor;  J.  Earl  tllauson,  assistant 
managing  editor;  and  George  Daley,  veteran  spurts  writer. 


1'.  Bresnahaii,  business  tnanager.  John 
seems  to  have  grayed  over  night.  With 
him  is  Harold  A.  Pollard,  the  well¬ 
loved  secretary  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
great,  now  for  niany  years,  editor  of  the 
Evening  World. 

Mr.  Renaud  repeats  my  message  to 
them.  They  pass  it  on  to  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  when  he  joins  the  group.  Tiny 
Orrie  Lashin,  no  bigger  than  tlie  prover- 
hial  pint  of  peanuts,  comes  in  close  to 
tears. 

Lippmanu  has  a  sheaf  of  proofs.  Hop¬ 
ing  for  the  best,  he  has  put  the  swan 
song  of  the  Morning  World  in  type. 
Pollard  is  likewise  prepared. 

Charles  Stntz  at  a  desk  adjoining 
mine  is  hammering  out  the  story  of  the 
Van  Cortlaiult  park  murder  mystery. 

“Say,  Charley.”  Benjamin  F'ranklin, 
the  niglit  city  editor  drawls  out,  “go 
slow — this  stuff  is  libelous.  Watch  your 
step.” 

It  means  nothing  to  him  that  the 
paper  will  probably  he  beyond  damage 
liefore  a  suit  could  be  filed,  much  less 
disposed  of.  He  is  a  newspaper  man. 

.-About  the  room  little  groups  are  talk¬ 
ing  (|uietly.  It  is  all  of  keeping  the 
papers  going.  If  “holding  the  thought” 
will  do  it,  the  World  will  live.  There  is 


"There,”  observes  James  K.  Dever, 
looking  the  crowd  over,  “is  the  real  spirit 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer.” 

Discussion  in  the  groups  is  earnest. 
Little  bitterness  is  expressed.  Such  as 
exists  is  mainly  impersonal.  They  damn 
the  situation,  not  individuals.  Some  one 
cracks  a  joke.  The  smiles  come.  Also 
laughs.  They  do  not  seem  forced.  But 
tears  are  near  the  surface.  Not  for  self. 
No  self-pity  there.  “The  paper  1” 

"GikI  I”  exclaims  one,  “the  World 
iiinstn’t  lie  allowed  to  die.”  It  is  a 
prayer,  not  an  expletive. 

.-A  former  staff  man  comes  in.  He  has 
a  llask  of  whiskey.  No  one  accepts  his 
offer  of  a  drink.  The  stuff  lays  on  a 
desk.  Later?  Well,  that’s  another  story. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  drink. 

"Some  death  watch,"  says  the  visitor. 

Kngenc  Young,  telegraph  editor,  comes 
up  to  Renaud  and  Byron  J.  Lewis,  man¬ 
aging  night  editor,  to  ask  alxint  the  han¬ 
dling  of  a  story. 

“There’s  plenty  of  space,”  says  Renaud. 
"I’m  putting  on  two  pages  for  F'oley’s 
Stull.” 

A  teleplione  rings  on  F'ranklin’s  desk. 
Telephones  have  been  ringing  there  all 
night.  Something  tells  the  watchers  this 
call  is  different.  Renaud  and  Barrett 


Awaiting  the  verdiet.  Neie  York  World  reporters  gathered  before  the  edito¬ 
rial  room  bulletin  hoard  just  before  midnight,  Thurs«lay,  Feh.  26.  before 
Surrogate  Foley’s  derision  was  amioutired. 


join  Franklin.  The  150  or  more  left  in 
the  room  gather  near. 

"The  decision,”  some  one  explains. 
Desk  men  pause  in  the  reading  of  copy 
for  a  tense  moment. 

"It’s  Dennison,”  says  Franklin  to  the 
group.  A  pause.  Tlien : 

“The  sale  goes.  Foley  says  he  won’t 
interfere  with  anv  contract.” 

"Damn  F'oley,”  says  a  woman  in  the 
group. 

“Amen,”  says  a  man. 

Mr.  Renaud  gives  a  few  directions  to 
Lindsay  Parrott.  With  rare  thoughtful¬ 
ness  Barrett  has  assigned  a  newcomer  to 
write  “30”  for  the  World.  Too  tough 
for  one  whose  roots  ran  deeper. 

“What’s  tlie  next  move?”  one  of  the 
press  association  men  asks  Barrett. 

“I  am  .sending  letters  to  Herbert 
Pulitzer  and  Roy  Howard  asking  them 
to  cancel  the  contract,  or  at  least  hold  it 
up,”  says  Barrett.  It  is  liis  last  move  in 
a  rear  guard  action.  Given  more  time 
and  he  feels  he  can  save  the  paper  for 
the  staff. 

“.-Any  injunction?”  asks  another  re- 
ixirter. 

■‘1  don't  know,”  says  Barrett. 

Garrison  clashes  in  witli  the  Surro¬ 
gate’s  decision.  It  is  rushed  into  Mr. 
Ivenaiid’s  room.  There  George  Hall 
reads  it  to  tlie  assenihled  executives.  As 
lie  finishes  a  sheet,  a  hoy  hustles  it  to 
Franklin  and  the  copy  desk. 

None  of  the  pale-faced  group  inter¬ 
rupts  Hall’s  reading.  Mr.  Pollard  breaks 
the  silence  as  he  concludes. 

“That  settles  it.”  he  says- 
“.Not  much  good  for  a  man  to  make 
a  will,”  observes  Mr.  White. 

The  others  nod  agreement.  There  are 
times  when  one  cannot  talk. 

In  the  city  room  the  crowd  is  again  in 
small  groups.  They  talk  fpiictly.  Mostly 
they  talk  of  the  chance  of  carrying  on. 

In  the  rear  room  the  “lobster  trick”  of 
the  F'vcning  AA'orld  is  preparing  copy. 
No  noise  there. 

“There’s  a  statement  coming  from  Mr. 
Pulitzer,”  Mr.  Renaud  advises  the  guest 
reporters,  as  he  lays  down  a  ’phone. 

Several  reporters  at  a  signal  gather 
alxiiit  a  veteran  of  the  staff.  .\  huddle. 
The  veteran  puts  a  hook  in  his  machine. 

“For  a  tangible  tribute  to  a  dead- 
game  man,  a  loyal  friend  and  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  great  city  editors,”  he 
writes. 

“Not  more  than  50  cents  from  any¬ 
one,”  Donald  Goddard  reminds  the  boys 
who  fake  the  carbon  sheets. 

“No.  Barrett  wouldn’t  like  it,”  agrees 
Abe  Sclicchter. 

Duke  Ballard,  editing  his  last  fight 
story,  calls  to  one  of  the  boys  with  the 
paper. 

“.‘Are  George  Daley  and  I  orphans?” 
he  asks,  and  signs  on. 

“Flverything  suspends  this  morning — 
morning.  Sunday,  evening.”  Mr.  Renaud 
announces. 

Guest  reporters  grab  telephones.  For 
once  there  is  no  scrambling.  There  are 
’lihoncs  enough  for  all. 

Desk  men  busy  on  the  final  decree. 
Up  goes  the  copy.  Out  go  the  execu¬ 
tives.  The  crowd  thins.  Barrett,  who 
has  somewhere  obtained  a  clean  shirt 
and  collar,  goes  into  conference  with  his 
aids  in  the  fight  to  save  the  paper. 

Herbert  Gaston  takes  a  ’phone  off  the 
hook. 

“Gomposing  room,”  he  says  to  the 
operator. 

“Sarver,”  he  calls.  And  then :  “Good 
night.” 

The  AA’orld  is  “put  to  bed”  for  the  last 
time.  T  turn  to  go. 

Edward  .Angly  of  the  Tribune  is  be¬ 
hind  me.  surveying  with  widelv  opened 
eves  the  newest  additions  to  the  ranks 
fif  the  iincmploved. 

“God.”  he  ejaculates,  “they  took  it 
on  the  chin  smiling.  There’s  discipline! 
Bv  God  they’re  men  !” 

“Yes.”  I  add,  “newspapermen.” 
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TVVO  PRESS  INJUNCTION  MOVES  FAIL 
BUT  INDICATE  GROWING  MENACE 

Milwaukee  Plaintiff  Withdraws  Application  When  Daily’s 
Attorney  Cites  Test  in  Highest  Court — Agreement  Halts 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Case — Both  Restrained  Use  of  Pictures 


TWO  new  attempts  to  use  the  writ  of 
injunction  to  curb  newspapers  have 
failed  in  the  courts  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
and  Springfield,  111.,  but  they  indicate  the 
growing  menace  of  this  legal  instrument 
as  a  weapon  to  restrain  the  legitimate 
flow  of  news  in  the  daily  press. 

The  Milwaukee  injunction,  issued  Feb. 
20  against  H'iscottsiii  Xctes  and  Snttitiel 
restraining  them  from  taking  or  publish¬ 
ing  a  photograph  of  a  principal  in  a 
divorce  suit,  hearings  of  which  were 
secret,  was  terminated  on  March  3,  when 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  asked  the  court 
to  dismiss  the  action.  The  request  came 
while  the  attorney  for  the  newspapers 
was  arguing  the  unfairness  and  the  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  the  injunction  “gag” 
on  the  press.  He  opjMis^  dismissal  of 
the  application  for  a  permanent  writ, 
telling  the  court  the  newspapers  were 
anxious  to  carry  the  case  to  the  highest 
tribunal  for  opinion.  The  judge  acceded 
to  the  plaintiff's  request,  however. 

The  injunction  process  for  striking 
at  the  principles  of  a  free,  untram¬ 
melled  press,  came  first  into  national 
focus  with  the  enactment  of  the  famous 
Minnesota  “gag”  law  in  1929,  and  its 
subsequent  evocation  by  County  Attorney 
Floyd  B.  Olsen,  now  governor  of  the 
state,  to  suppress  the  Saturday  Press,  a 
Minneapolis  weekly.  The  law  has  l)een 
upheld  as  constitutional  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court  and  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  tbe  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  meantime,  the  Minne.sota 
legislature  is  taking  steps  to  repeal  the 
measure ;  the  house  some  weeks  ago 
voted  for  repeal  68  to  f>8,  and  the  repeal 
bill  is  now  l)efore  a  senate  committee. 

Other  notorious  attempts  to  use  this 
power  include  that  of  the  Louisiana  Gov¬ 
ernor  Huey  P.  Long  who  during  his 
fight  with  the  newspapers  last  June 
sought  legislation  which  would  establish 
newspaper  censorship  by  the  injunction 
process,  and  that  of  the  Milwaukee  Klec- 
tric  Company  which,  in  Septemlier,  1929, 
sought  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Mil- 
zvauhec  Post,  a  weekly,  from  printing 
attacks  against  high  trolley  fares. 

The  recent  Milwaukee  injuiK'tion  was 
granted  by  Circuit  ludge  John  C.  Kleczka 
without  a  hearing,  after  a  Sentinel 
photographer,  Leland  M.  Benfer,  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  a  picture  of  Mrs.  .An¬ 
nette  Seyfert,  one  of  the  principals  in  a 
divorce  action  which  was  being  heard 
l>ehind  closed  d<K)rs  in  Milwaukee  by 
Judge  Byron  B.  Park.  Benfer  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Walter  1).  Corriean.  Sr.,  an 
attorney,  following  this  action,  and  the 
photographer  has  applied  for  a  warrant 
charging  Corrigan  with  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery. 

Mrs.  Seyfert  also  filed  suit  against 
the  Sentinel -N'ews  company,  asking 
$2,5(K)  damages  from  the  company  and 
Benfer,  who,  she  alleged,  had  attempted 
to  take  her  picture  when  she  left  the 
courtHHHii.  She  further  claimed  she 
was  harassed  by  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  called  at  her  home,  and  that 
she  became  hysterical  and  re<piired 
medical  attention  as  a  result.  This  suit 
also  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Kleczka  on 
March  3. 

The  day  after  the  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  was  allowed,  the  Sentinel  in  an 
editorial  boldly  assailed  Judge  Kleczka, 
p<jinting  out  that  "this  restraining  order, 
unprecedented  in  Wi.sconsin  jurisprudence 
was  signed  by  Judge  Kleczka,  in  an  ex 
parte  proceeding  without  notice  to  the 
^ntinel  or  hearing  on  the  matters 
involved.” 

In  an  editorial  on  March  4,  the  Sentinel 
looked  upon  the  dismissal  as  a  victory 
and  a  confession  of  the  justice  of  its 
own  stand. 

In  Springfield  a  political  squabble 
ended  this  week  with  an  application  by 
one  of  the  principals  for  an  injunction 
enjoining  the  onjKisition  from  using  a 
photograph  of  himself  in  the  opposition’s 
advertising.  The  petition  was  denied  in 


county  court  March  3  on  the  request  of 
the  opposing  attorneys,  after  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached. 

The  situation  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
mayoralty  primaries  Feb.  17.  The  two 
leading  nominees  were  John  W.  Kapp,  Jr., 
and  Hal  M.  Smith,  the  incumbent.  Kapp 
led  by  only  75  votes.  Kapp  campaigned 
on  a  municipal  ownership  platform,  back¬ 
ing  the  exceptionally  successful  electric 
light,  power  and  water  plants  operated  in 
Springfield  by  Commissioner  Willis  J. 
Spaulding,  a  national  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  utility  figure.  Smith  was  backed  by 
the  Illinois  Power  Company  and  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal. 

An  advertisement  of  the  Illinois  Power 
Company  in  the  State  Journal  was  placed 
two  days  after  the  primaries,  which  re¬ 
produced  pictures  of  both  Kapp  and 
Smith,  urging  them  to  use  street  cars  and 
buses  operat'  '  by  the  power  company. 
The  Kapp  forces  contended  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  damaged  Kapp's  stand  on 
municipal  ownership.  L’pon  Kapp's  de¬ 
mand  the  advertisement  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Springfield  .^tate  Register,  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  municipal  own¬ 
ership  project. 

Refusal  of  the  oower  '•ompany  to  give 
Kapp  a  letter  stating  that  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  used  without  Kapp’s  permis¬ 
sion  led  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  for 
the  injunction.  It  was  directed  against 
the  power  companv.  the  State  Journal, 
the  Copley  Press  CorjKiration  (owners 
of  the  Journal)  and  J.  Emil  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  lournal  and  a  former  mayor 
preceding  Smith. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  Circuit 
Judge  Frank  W.  Burton  in  the  county 
court.  Thousands  of  words  supporting 
l)oth  sides  were  filed.  The  affair  was 
settled  amicably  when  Kapp  and  his 
managers  accepted  the  promise  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Power  Company  and  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  that  publication  of  his  photograph 
in  a  power  company  advertisment  would 
not  be  rejieated. 

A  demurrer  to  the  restraining  order 
was  filed,  claiming  the  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  grant  the  injunction  and 
that  counsel  for  the  Post  had  refused  to 
accept  an  offer  of  “amnesty”  from  the 
Electric  Company. 

The  result  was  that  the  judge  refused 
the  utility’s  petition  unequivocally  and 
vindicated  the  stand  the  newspaper  had 
taken.  The  court  granted  the  right  of 
the  newspapt'r  to  carry  on  in  its  columns 
a  battle  against  excessive  trollev  fares 
and  to  be  as  vigorous  in  its  opinions  as 
it  pleaserl,  as  long  as  it  did  not  “abuse 
that  right.”  The  argument  that  the 
articles  might  incite  to  violence  was  de¬ 
rided  by  the  court. 

1  he  bill  framed  by  Gov.  Long  of 
Lfniisiana  was  probably  the  most  swee])- 
ing  “p,adlock  law”  ever  directed  against 
the  .Xmerican  press.  It  would  have  al- 
bnved  a  iudge,  on  petition  of  a  citizen, 
to  close  down  a  newspaper  if  matter  con¬ 
sidered  defamatory  was  published.  This 
hill,  along  with  another  which  would 
tax  advertising  revenue  15  per  cent,  were 
retaliatory  measures  taken  bv  the  gov¬ 
ernor  because  of  criticism  directed  at 
him  from  the  state's  dailies.  Publishers 
fought  the  measures  and  thev  were  with¬ 
drawn  before  coming  to  a  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  brazen  attempt  to 
wield  the  iniunction  instrument  to  stifle 
the  opnosit'on  of  a  newsnaper  was  the 
case,  noted  above,  of  the  Milwaukee 
l-'lectric  Company  against  the  Milwaukee 
Post. 

The  utility  originallv  objected  to  a 
letter  from  a  reader  printed  by  the  Post 
urging  to  the  public  “not  to  pay  the 
usurious  fare  anv  longer.”  A  temporarv 
order  restraining  the  newspaper  from 
publishing  anv  more  “inflammatorv  mat¬ 
ter"  was  asked  for.  with  the  further 
petition  that  the  injunction  be  made 
permanent. 

.Mthough  the  weekly  was  small  and 
had  little  funds,  its  publisher,  Walter 


Col.  Eklward  J.  Staekpole,  Jr,,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele~ 
graph,  and  Mrs.  Staekpole,  photo¬ 
graphed  at  the  annual  dance  of  the 
cadets  of  the  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 


Belson.  fought  the  petition  and  soon  re¬ 
ceived  supiK)rt  from  the  metropolitan 
dailies.  The  Chicago  Tribune  indicated 
it  would  take  un  the  fight  if  the  weekly 
found  itself  too  weak. 


RIDDERS  ASSISTING  S.  F.  DAILY 


New  York  Brothers  Will  Act  in  Advi¬ 
sory  Capacity  for  Chronicle 

(By  telcffraeh  to  Editor  &•  Publisher) 

San  F'raxci.sco,  March  4 — Association 
of  Ridder  Brothers,  Inc.,  with  the  San 
I-rancisco  Chronicle  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  was  announced  this  week  by 
George  Cameron,  publisher. 

Ownership,  management  and  control  of 
the  Chronicle  are  unchanged  in  any  par¬ 
ticular.  Mr.  Cameron  stated.  The  re¬ 
lationship  is  described  as  a  purely  internal 
office  matter  made  to  obtain  benefit  of 
advice  and  exiHTience  of  the  three  new 
York  brothers,  Bernard,  Joseph  and 
X’ictor. 

“The  Chronicle  has  been  and  remains 
solely  in  the  con'rol  of  the  late  M.  H. 
|)e  Young,  and  heirs,"  Mr.  Cameron 
declared,  ^lembers  of  Ridder  Brothers, 
Inc.,  staff  were  to  arrive  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  late  thi .  week  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Chronicle  situation. 

The  Ridder  brothers  entered  Pacific 
coast  newsi>aiH‘r  operations  less  than  two 
years  ago  when  they  bought  a  minority 
interest  in  the  Seattle  Times  from  C.  B. 
Blethen. 

The  Ridder  newspapers  are ;  .Yeti' 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  .^taats- 
Zeitung.  .Yeti'  Yorker  Herold.  Jamaica 
(\'.Y.)  Long  Island  Prc.zs.  .S't.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Pispatch.  and  .-Ibcr- 
decn  (S.D.)  American  and  Xezes. 


CENSORSHIP  LAW  STANDS 

.\  bill  which  would  remove  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  newsreels  in  Ohio  has  been 
killed  by  the  temperance  committee  of 
the  Ohio  house  of  representatives.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure  said  that  censor¬ 
ship  of  newsreels  was  tantamount  to  the 
censorship  of  news.  number  of  news¬ 
paper  men  had  appeared  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 


RAN  COMMUNIST  SERIES 

The  Clez'dand  Plain  Dealer  has  just 
finished  a  series  of  four  unbiased  articles 
on  the  activities  of  the  Communist  party 
in  Cleveland  written  by  Harriet  Parsons, 
reporter. 


BUSINESS  IMPROVING 
HODGES  DECLARES 

Reporta  Received  By  A.  F.  A.  Show 
Decided  Upward  Trend  in 
Advertiaing  Placementa, 
Preaident  Announcea 


■‘.A  decided  upward  trend  in  advertis¬ 
ing  placements  within  the  last  fe* 
weeks.”  is  indicated  by  reports  received 
by  the  Advertising  Federation  of  .^rntr. 
ica  trom  agencies,  publishers,  direct  mail 
and  outdoor  display  concerns,  according 
to  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  New  I’orl 
Sun,  president  of  the  A.F.A.,  reporting 
to  the  Federatioti’s  board  of  directors, 
March  6. 

Mr.  Hodges,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  nation-wide  tour  in  the  interests 
of  organized  advertising,  also  reported 
indications  of  “a  decidedly  more  opti¬ 
mistic  and  confident  tone  on  the  part  of 
advertisers.” 

“I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  business  men  in  the  last  40  days," 
Mr.  Hodges  said.  “They  admitted  that 
during  the  hysteria  of  retrenchment  their 
advertising  programs  had  been  reduced 
far  too  radically.  Careful  analysis  of 
their  1930  operations  has  convined  them 
of  their  error. 

“The  average  wide-awake  executive  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  salaried  and  wage-earn¬ 
ing  classes  in  this  country  have  suffered 
little  or  no  reduction  in  their  earnings 
during  the  past  year,  but  that  spending 
amongst  these  classes  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

“This  great  army  of  consumers  are 
wearing  out  their  clothes,  they  are  be¬ 
coming  tired  of  the  old  radio  and  the 
worn  out  car.  and  are  now  in  the  right 
mood  for  spending  upon  the  proper  urge 
from  aggressive  business  leaders.  This 
cloud  of  fear  which  has  been  hanging 
over  so  many  during  the  past  year  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  savings  de¬ 
posits  to  an  estimate  of  twenty-eight 
billion  dollars,  indicating  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  have  many  hard  cold  dollars  to 
spend  right  now. 

“This  is  the  great  market  which  these 
wide-awake  manufacturers  and  retailers 
are  now  after.” 


TERRE  HAUTE  DAILIES  SOLD 


Evening  Tribune  Buy*  Morning  Star 
and  Po»t  from  John  C.  Shaffer 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trihm\ 

afternoon  daily.  Saturd.ay,  Feb.  28  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  Tertt 
Haute  Morning  Star  and  the  T^i 
Haute  livening  ' Post,  and  the  discontinn- 
ance  of  the  Post  with  its  Saturday 
issue.  ,  . 

The  Star  and  Post  were  owned  Dy 
John  C.  Shaffer  of  (liicago.  who  al^ 
owns  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  tlie 
Muncie  .^tar. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Po-cf  was  a  pan 
of  the  Shaffer  group  until  its  sale  W 
weeks  ago.  .... 

The  Tribune  announced  that  the  Ma' 
will  be  published  as  a 
paper  and  the  Tribune  will  he  sf' ■ 
davs.  carrving  the  Sunday 
paper.  The  Post,  operated  for  22  year 
by  the  Scripps-IIoward 
was  bought  by  tbe  Star  about  a  y 
ago. 

The  Tribune  is  owned  r 

of  the  late  Crawford  bairbanks. 
Cronin  is  the  publisher.  ■ 

Sale  of  the  papers  leaves  only  twi  • 
the  Shaffer  group-the  Indianap^J^ 
Star  and  Muncie  Star.  .\t  one  time 
group  included  seven  newspapers. 

The  Tribune  and  Star  had  each  M- 
publishing  Sunday  editions.  „ 

“The  combination  of  the  Terre 
newspapers  has  been  -i-i  ir, 

ing  economic  conditions,  an  edito 
the  Tribune  stated. 


JAY  HOUSE  ILL 

Jay  House,  Philadelphia 
oiumnist,  has  been  conhned  to  m 
or  a  week  with  illness.  Don  Ko  • 
leen  conducting  his  column  i 
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telegram  takes  400  OF  “WORLD”  STAFF 


Every  Department  of  Combined  World-Telegram  Expanded — Other  Dailies  Add  Workers — Brisk 
Promotion  Skirmish  for  Former  World  Readers — Mcming  Edition  Keeps  A.P.  Service 


The  plant  of  the  Xeu’  York  World- 
Telcgram  was  taxed  beyond  its  capa¬ 
city  this  week  when  nearly  400  former 
employes  of  all  departments  of  the  late 
Keu-  York  World,  /iirnmy  World  and 
Sunday  World  joined  the  regular-Scripps- 
Howard  force  to  help  publish  the  new  40 
and  48  page  daily  issues  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  papers.  Office  space  was  at  a 
premium  and  stores  and  rooms  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  the  Dey  street  plant 
were  rented  to  provide  working  quarters 
for  various  departments  until  the  World- 
Telegram's  new  building  on  West  street 
is  completed  in  midsummer.  By  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Evenuifi  Graphic,  the 
Scripps- Howard  daily  is  using  presses 
in  those  plants  to  augment  its  two  uptown 
press  and  stereotype  batteries  and  even 
these,  according  to  Scripps-Howard 
executives,  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  for  papers. 

Meanwhile,  the  organization  formed 
by  employes  of  the  World  newspapers 
iti  an  effort  to  purchase  the  properties 
from  the  Pulitzers,  was  disbanded  and 
with  this  move  the  attempt  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  found  a  morning  paper  of  their 
own  faded  into  obscurity.  The  reasons 
given  by  Janies  W.  Barrett,  former  city 
editor  of  the  World  and  president  of  the 
employes’  group,  for  the  abandonment 
of  their  plans  were  failure  to  contract 
for  a  plant  from  which  to  publish  a  new 
pafwr  and  scattering  of  the  World’s  edi¬ 
torial  talent  to  various  other  dailies. 

.Mthough  the  entire  scene  was  still  in 
a  rather  confused  and  indefinite  state  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  this 
week,  it  was  estimated  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  former  Pulitzer  employes  had 
found  positions.  Between  400  and  .^00 
were  taken  on  by  the  World-Telegram. 
The  editorial  and  circulation  department 
provided  places  for  the  majoritv,  but 
every  department  received  some  additions. 

Many  World  and  F.vening  World  feat¬ 
ures  are  being  published  in  the  World- 
Telegram.  Among  the  writers  taken 
over  by  Scripps-Howard  are  Harry  Han¬ 
sen.  former  morning  W'orld  book  critic ; 
Ride  Dudley,  Evening  World  dramatic 
editor;  Helen  Worden.  Evenhig  World 
wiety  editor :  Elsie  XfrCormick.  morn¬ 
ing  World  columnist ;  William  \f.  Mvers, 
creator  of  the  Evening  World’s  daily 
hotel  column,  “Inns  and  Outs’’ ;  Denys 
\\ortman  and  Will  B.  Johnstone,  morn- 
mg  Uorld  cartoonists:  and  the  entire 
Evening  \\  orld  comic  art  denartment. 
including  Ernie  Bushmiller.  lohn  Devlin. 
Maurice  Ketten.  Brinkerhoff.  and  I.  Car¬ 
ver  Piisey.  Rollin  Kirby,  the  morning 
World  s  famous  editorial  iiage  cartoonist 
*dl  join  the  World-Telegram  after  a 
two-mnnths’  rest. 

The  World-Telegram  also  took  over  a 
neivsprint  contract  held  by  the  World 
with  International  Paper  Company,  it 
was  learned.  This  agreement  called  for 
approximately  6s, 000  tons  per  year  .md 
has  lietween  0  and  10  years  to  run. 

Firculations  in  Xew  York  had  not  be¬ 
come  settled  enough  this  week  to  deter- 
mne  just  where  the  World  and  Evening 
ond  circulations  would  he  distributed. 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Twics.  Ilcrald- 
'jV'imc.  .Imerinm  and  Bmoklxn  Eaole 
showed  some  g.-iins.  but  circulation 
nagers  declared  nothing  definite  would 
Known  until  full  returns  had  come  in. 
I  he  World-Telegram,  even  though 
Tlm^.  Hraiihic  presses  and  three 
experienced  a  rise  in  de- 
dir«.u  Ws  printing  capacities. 

ectly  after  the  merger,  but  Rov  W. 
noward,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
newspapers,  was  of  the 
cirri.l1-  much  of  it  was  “curio.sitv” 

or  tin  a"  a  week 

«P^tations.  "  ‘ 

Thomas  j.  I>)wling.  circulation 


di- 


SiToR  p  Worid-Telegram.  told 
vtm.!,  ,  “  Pt-'BUSHER  that  circulation  this 


"ias  double  the  Telegram’s  former 
this  was  based  on  actual  returns. 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


and,  Mr.  Dowling  said,  he  e.xpected  it 
would  hold  around  that  mark  after  all 
returns  were  in. 

barrage  of  promotion  advertising 
from  morning  and  evening  papers  was 


placed  in  N’ew  'b'ork  dailies  for  several 
days  after  the  merger.  Some  of  the  copy 
told  of  sudden  circulation  gains  and  all 
of  it  appealed  to  former  World  and 
Evenin.g  World  readers.  Estimates  of 
circulation  managers  as  to  gains  made 
by  their  papers  added  up  to  a  total  far 
beyond  the  circulations  of  the  World 
and  Evening  World,  but  no  definite  fig¬ 
ures  were  available. 

Malcolm  S.  Lunn,  circulation  director 
of  the  American  and  Evening  Journal 
declared  the  morning  paper  had  received 
a  1(K),0()0  increase  and  the  Sunday  was 
up  IfiO.OOO,  while  the  Journal  took  on 
about  .^0.0()0. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  according 
to  Seth  1.  Moore,  circulation  manager, 
had  a  substantial  gain  in  Sund.ay  sales 
and  a  smaller  gain  in  daily. 

“1  think  the  readers’  minds  are  still  in 
a  chaotic  state,"  Mr.  Moore  said.  “Many 
former  readers  of  the  Worhl  have  not 
yet  decided  just  what  paper  they  want 
to  rearl." 

Robert  t'resswell,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Herald  Trihiiiie,  was  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

“World  readers  are  still  shopping 
around,"  he  said. 

The  Times  had  some  gain  from  the 
merger,  too.  according  to  Hugh  .\. 
O’Donnell,  assistant  business  manager, 
who  also  declared  nothing  definite  could 
yet  be  learned. 

The  World-Telegram,  of  course,  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  greatest  number  of  World 
employes.  The  total  up  to  Tuesday  night 
this  week  was  362  in  all  departments, 
but  applications  were  being  received 
daily.  Talcott  Powell,  World-Telegram 
reporter,  who  covered  the  merger  story 
since  its  inception,  was  appointed  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  pro  tern,  to  receive  appli¬ 
cants  and  card-index  their  names  and 
addresses. 

Two  former  World  executives,  Wil¬ 


liam  Baldwin,  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  X’ernon  Brooks,  director  of 
national  advertising  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice,  were  among  those  going  to  the  new 
paper.  Brooks  is  in  charge  of  national 


.advertising.  George  Baldwin  of  the 
World  circulation  department,  and  James 
Needham  of  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  were  others  to  transfer.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  World  employes  by  depart¬ 
ments  was  as  follows;  Editorial,  44; 
dis])lay  advertising,  21  ;  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  66;  business  office,  10;  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  20  ;  press  room,  25  ;  composing  room, 
44;  circulation,  132. 

The  area  of  the  comiKising  room  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  taking  some  of  the 
city  room  space,  and  several  typesetting 
machines  have  been  added.  Overflow 
sjiace  for  the  editorial  staff  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  business  office  (piarters.  To 
handle  the  increased  circulation  12  ad¬ 
ditional  temjiorary  delivery  routes  have 
been  established,  and  si.x  agencies  have 
been  split  up. 

Many  former  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  department  staff  members  of 
the  three  Worlds,  who  did  not  transfer 
to  the  World-Teelgram,  have  obtained 
jobs  fin  other  New  York  newspapers.  A 
number  of  business  office  employes  and  all 
executives  holding  personal  service  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  former  operating  organization  of 
the  Worlds,  are  still  employed  in  the 
World  Building  li<iuidating  tlie  business 
of  tbe  concern. 

l-'ranklin  P.  Adams,  better  known  as 
!•'.  P..\.,  conductor  of  "The  Conning 
Tower"  on  the  “page  opposite  the  edi¬ 
torial  page"  fif  the  morning  'Vorld,  jfiined 
the  Herald  Tribune.  He  had  been  with 
the  World  since  January  1.  Ifi21  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  with  the  fild  Tribuac  before 
its  merger  with  the  Herald.  His  “Conn¬ 
ing  Tower”  has  replaced  “The  Lan¬ 
tern"  conducted  by  Beverly  Smith,  who 
has  returned  to  feature  writing.  .Among 
others  -.vho  also  joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  were  Ben  A.  Franklin,  night  city 
editor,  Hickman  Powell,  Ernest  K.  Lind- 
ley  and  Eugene  P.  Thackrey,  all  of  the 


morning  World.  Elenore  Kellogg, 
another  morning  World  reporter,  will 
go  the  the  Herald-Tribune  after  a 
month’s  vacation. 

H.  T.  Webster,  World  cartoonist,  who 
recently  signed  a  contract  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  to  start  work  with  that 
paper  in  April,  joined  the  staff  this  week 
by  courtesy  of  the  World-Telegram.  A 
change  in  the  opposite  direction  will  take 
place  about  the  middle  of  this  month, 
when  Floyd  W.  Taylor,  sports  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  will  join  the  World- 
Telegram  as  assistant  city  editor. 

The  World  News  Service  staff,  headed 
by  Ray  E.  Moyer,  have  taken  complete 
charge  of  the  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service.  Distribution  of  Herald  Tribune 
features,  however,  will  remain  under  con¬ 
trol  of  Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the 
syndicate. 

The  Times,  although  it  did  not  add 
any  to  its  editorial  staff,  took  on  about 
a  dozen  men  in  the  business  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments,  according  to  Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

The  only  addition  to  the  news  staff 
of  the  Sun  is  Frank  Roth,  former  ptilice 
headquarters  man  for  the  Evening 
World.  Lindsay  Parrott,  who  joined 
the  World  staff  only  a  few  months  ago, 
has  returned  to  the  Evening  Post. 

In  addition  to  the  editorial  acquisitions, 
the  Herald  Tribune  also  added  World 
men  to  its  circulation  and  advertising 
departments.  Albert  Johannes,  a  veteran 
of  the  World  classified  department ;  A. 
Rodriguez,  manager  of  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  real  estate;  and  Joseph  Milton, 
who  covered  garden  and  specialty  adver¬ 
tising,  have  joined  the  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  staffs  and  H.  T.  Cook,  manager  of 
the  World  42nd  Street  Branch  Office,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Re¬ 
sort  department ;  six  circulation  men 
have  been  taken  on  as  inspectors. 

The  American  added  45  circulators 
and  several  more  inspectors  were  taken 
on  by  the  Evening  Journal.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Fiagle  added  a  World  man  to 
its  resort  advertising  department. 

Most  of  the  W  orld’s  display  classified 
staff  under  the  direction  of  J.  P.  Crynes, 
classified  advertising  manager,  joined 
the  .American,  Mr.  Crynes  is  now  as- 
siKiated  with  Philip  Lahr  of  that  pajKT 
as  an  assistant  display  classified  manaeer 
for  resorts,  scIkmiIs,  religious  and  other 
classifications.  Those  going  with  Mr. 
Crynes  were  Edwin  M.  Rogers,  Sigmund 
Eiseman.  Frank  L.  Miller,  W.  J.  Byrne, 
Lawrence  Morrison  and  E.  T.  Ryder. 
Joseph  Friedman  of  tbe  World  has 
joined  the  .American’s  real  estate  staff. 

The  .American  is  planning  to  hire  sev¬ 
eral  reporters  during  the  next  week  or 
so.  acconling  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  |r.  Tbe  Evening  Journal  has 
alreadv  obtained  the  services  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  MiMK’rs  Marshall,  former  wom¬ 
an’s  page  columnist  of  the  F.vening 
World. 

This  scattering  of  tbe  World  forces 
was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  World  employes’  co¬ 
operative  association,  according  to  the 
announcement  made  by  Mr.  Barrett  on 
W'edncsday  this  week.  Up  to  the  time 
of  this  disbandment,  the  employes  had 
been  hopeful  of  putting  out  a  morning 
paper  of  their  own.  At  the  same  time 
this  plan  was  being  talked  of,  the  em¬ 
ployes’  group  under  the  legal  advice  of 
Gustavus  A.  Rogers,  were  contemplating 
an  appeal  from  Surrogate  Foley’s  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  Worlds  could  lie  sold.  Mr. 
Rogers  also  sent  a  telegram  to  Roy  W. 
Howard,  asking  him  to  fix  a  price  for 
the  .Associated  Press  membership  of  the 
Morning  \\’’orld.  This  member.ship  is 
being  kept  alive  by  Scripps-Howard 
through  publication  of  the  Xezv  York 
Repository,  a  four-page  six-day  paper  of 
which  about  250  copies  of  each  issue  are 
printed  and  distributed  to  remote  news¬ 
stands.  There  is  no  Monday  edition. 
.Aubrey  Graves,  associate  editor  of 


Since  the  consolidation  of  the  ff’orld-Telegrnm  last  week  work  has  been 
speeded  up  on  construction  of  the  paper’s  new  home  (shown  in  architect’s 
drawing  above),  on  West  street,  between  Barclay  and  Park  place,  which  has 
been  under  way  for  several  months.  It  is  now  expected  to  he  completed  by 
midsummer.  In  it  will  he  housed  all  departments  of  the  paper  ami  the  main 
printing  plant,  to  he  used  in  conjunction  with  the  two  auxiliary  plants  at 
33rd  and  44th  streets. 
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Scrip  f's-Hou’ard  News,  the  group’s 
house  organ,  is  publisher  of  this  paper. 

'l*he  employes'  group  also  communi¬ 
cated  with  attorneys  for  the  Pulitzers, 
proposing  a  lease  of  a  portion  of  the 
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Front  page  of  I\'eu-  York  Repository 
wiiieh  Scripps-Howarii  is  issuing  each 
morning  to  keep  A.P.  iiienihership 
alive. 

World’s  plant  and  e(|uipment.  A  clear¬ 
ing  house  where  former  World  workers 
could  meet  and  where  news  of  jobs 
could  be  given  out  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Barrett. 

In  his  statement  concerning  the  final 
disbanding  of  the  staff  association,  Mr. 
Barrett  said : 

“For  a  time  the  World  employes  were 
hopeful  of  sufficient  financial  hacking  to 
make  a  definite  bid  for  the  Worlds,  but 
since  then  two  factors  have  arisen  which 
caused  the  officers  of  the  association  to 
abandon  their  project.  These  were,  a 
scattering  of  the  World  talent  and  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  definite  assurance  of  a 
plant  in  which  to  operate. 

“So  nvuiy  former  employes  of  the 
Worlds  found  jobs  elsewhere  after  Sur¬ 
rogate  Foley’s  decision  the  organization 
would  be  left  without  sufficient  editorial 
talent  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
World  newspapers. 

“The  apparent  inability  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zers  to  give  the  employes  an  early 
answer  on  the  question  of  leasing  of  the 
building  and  plant  of  the  Worlds  made 
it  impossible  to  obtain  financing  for  a 
co-operative  project. 

“.\t  no  time  has  there  been  the  slight¬ 
est  animus  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  co-operative  association  toward  the 
New  York  Telegram  or  Scripps- 
Howard,  and  I  feel  I  express  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  all  the  World  personnel  when  I 
say  that  I  believe  the  spirit  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  expressed  in  the  World’s  mast¬ 
head  will  l)e  carried  out  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  through  the  New 
York  World  Telegram.” 

This  statement  was  given  out  from 
the  old  editorial  room  of  the  morning 
World,  where  several  former  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  still  lingering  and  talking  over 
the  situation,  despite  the  fact  that  por¬ 
ters  had  already  b^un  moving  out  desks 
and  other  equipment. 

The  downstairs  office  of  the  World 
was  still  in  full  operation,  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  staff  at  work  on  liquidating 
the  business.  The  classified  counter  in 
the  lobby  was  active  with  World-Tele¬ 
gram  clerks  taking  copy  for  the  new 
paper.  The  World’s  classified  switch¬ 
board  has  been  taken  over  by  the  World- 
Telegram  and  was  in  continual  operation. 

The  trustees  of  the  Newspaper  Trust 
announced  that  all  employes,  except  thise 
under  contract  to  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  and  those  joining  the  Senpps- 
Howard  organization,  will  receive  two 
weeks’  pay,  nayable  weeklv  and  starting 
this  week.  A  story'  was  circulated  after 
the  merger  had  been  completed  that 
three  months’  pav  would  be  given  former 
employes,  but  there  was  no  foundation 


for  this  report,  .\lthough  the  story  ran 
in  one  edition  of  the  U’orld-Telegram 
and  appeared  in  World-Telegram  pro¬ 
motion  advertisements  as  part  of  a  cut 
showing  the  front  page  of  the  new  paper, 
Mr.  Howard  said  he  had  no  idea  how 
the  story  came  into  existence.  The  cut 
was  eliminated  from  advertisements 
Tuesday  this  week. 

.\mong  those  having  personal  service 
contracts  with  the  Press  Publishing 
company  are  F.  D.  White,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Worlds;  John  F. 
Bresnahan,  former  business  manager ; 
and  Norman  R.  Hoover,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  These  contracts,  it  was 
said,  have  until  the  end  of  this  year  to 
run.  One  member  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher  learned,  has 
a  three  year  contract,  dating  from  the 
first  of  this  year. 

Walter  Lippmann,  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  World,  announced  last  week  that,  as 
his  contract  was  shortly  to  expire,  he 
contemplated  a  trip  abroad.  John  H. 
Tennant,  managing  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  bade  his  staff  farewell  in  a 
message  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
after  the  merger.  It  said: 

“The  Evening  World  passes,  but  its 
history  will  furnish  the  guideposts  of 
newspaper  making  far  beyond  our  times. 
Newspaper  fashions  in  formats  may 
change  but  principles  endure.  They  must 
endure  unless  newspapers  as  institutions 
cease  to  exist,  except  as  a  medium  of 
materialistic  profit. 

“In  parting  with  the  great  staff  of  the 
Evening  World,  I  confess  to  a  great 
tug  at  my  heart;  mindful  as  I  am  of 
the  devotion  of  the  men  even  under  the 
most  disturbing  circumstances.  I  must 
say  from  the  depths  of  my  soul  that  you 
men  have  served  with  a  loyalty  that  will 
linger  in  newspaper  history,  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the  finest, 
most  ennobling  traditions  of  your  calling. 

“The  credo  of  the  founder  has  been 
our  call  to  service,  even'  one  of  us.  The 
spirit  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  gave  his 
health,  his  life  to  establishing  ideals  of 
public  interest  and  service  will  be  in  our 
hearts  wherever  fate  places  us  in  the 
future,  and  will  find  a  rebirth,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  in  newspapers  with  which 
we  may  he  identified. 

“The  Evening  World  will  live  on  in 
our  hearts,  we  will  be  proud  to  have 
served,  and  we  have  the  knowledge  of 
giving  to  the  limit  of  our  being. 

“Personally,  I  will  part,  for  the  time 
being,  with  some  of  my  greatest  friends, 
I  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  you  have 
parted  from  a  friend  in  me.  God  be 
with  you.” 

H.  S.  Pollard,  editor  of  the  Evening 
World,  said  this  week  that  he  would 
have  no  announcement  to  make  concern¬ 
ing  his  plans  until  next  week. 

ASKS  $25,000  DAMAGES 

Washington  Lawyer  Sues  Tampa 

Tribune  Over  A.P.  Dispatch 

Suit  for  $2.S,000  damages  against  the 
Taut  pa  (Fla.)  Tribune .  based  on  the 
publication  of  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Washington  Nov.  20.  1929, 
relating  to  the  indictment  there  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Denison  on  a  liquor  possession 
charge,  was  filed  in  federal  court  in 
Tampa  Feb.  28.  by  John  H.  Layne,  a 
Washington  lawyer. 

The  dispatch  said  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  “a  leaking  suitcase  and  a 
trunk  containing  liquor,  addressed  to 
John  I-ayne,  in  care  of  Denison,”  that 
Layne  was  a  former  secretary  to  Deni¬ 
son,  and  that  Layne  had  disclaimed  any 
connection  with  the  case. 

BUYS  INTO  RADIO  STATION 

Portland  Oregon  Journal  Acquires 

Interest  in  Broadcasting  Plant 

The  Portland  Orcqnn  Journal  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  substantial  interest  in  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KOIN  of  Portland.  It  succeeds  the 
Portland  Xacs  under  whose  auspices  the 
station  has  lieen  operated  up  to  this  time. 

.\  maiority  interest  in  KOIN  has 
been  held  by  Charles  W.  Myers,  who  re- 
centlv  resigned  as  business  manager  of 
the  News. 

He  will  remain  nresident  of  the  station. 


DAILY  WOULD  LABEL 
RECKLESS  DRIVERS 

FOLLOWING  a  recent  suggestion 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  the  New 
York  state  legislature  is  now  giving 
serious  consideration  to  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  that  motorists  convicted  of 
reckless  driving  must  attach  a  spe¬ 
cial  red  plate  to  their  cars,  this  to 
bear  the  initials  R.D. 

A  special  hearing  on  the  measure 
will  he  held  in  Albany  on  March  11. 

UTILITY  RATING  ASKED 
FOR  MISSOURI  PRESS 

House  of  Representatives  Is  Urged 
to  Pass  Measure  Giving  Public 

Service  Commission  Regu¬ 
latory  Powers 

(By  tclegrafh  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  March  3. — Five 
bills,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  desig¬ 
nate  newspapers  as  public  utilities  and 
place  them  under  the  supervision  of  the 
public  service  commission,  were  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  by  the  criminal  jurisprudence  com¬ 
mittee  today  with  the  recommendation 
they  “do  pass.” 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Rep.  L.  Gus 
Smith  of  Laclede  county,  would  set  up 
machinery  in  the  public  service  commis¬ 
sion  to  regulate  newspapers  in  every  way 
except  censorship  of  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns.  The  commission  would 
have  power  to  regulate  advertising  rates, 
establish  the  valuation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  for  rate  making  purposes, 
supervise  the  accounts  and  in  general 
have  all  powers  over  newspapers  which 
it  now  holds  over  public  utilities. 

The  proposal  is  similar  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  bill  before  the  New  York 
legislature.  No  action  has  yet  been 
taken  on  the  New  York  measure,  which 
still  rests  in  the  judiciary  committee. 

WOULD  TAX  NEWSPAPERS 

North  Carolina  Legislator  Advocates 
Two  Per  Cent  Levy 

(ffv  fetegrat'h  to  Editor  &•  Publisher) 
R.\lf.1('.h.  N.C..  March  3. — A  two  per 
cent  tax  on  gross  incomes  of  North 
Carolina  newspapers  is  proposed  in  bill 
introduced  in  the  general  assembly  by 
Representative  Junius  Johnson.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  Feb.  28,  and  has  not  been  reported 
on. 

The  author  of  the  measure  declares  it 
necessary  to  help  provide  funds  for  the 
constitutional  six  months  school  term 
which  will  be  supported  by  the  state  if 
legislation  which  has  passed  the  house  is 
enacted  into  law  by  the  senate. 

Rep.  Johnson  noted  in  the  many 
“whereases”  in  his  bill  that  newspapers 
have  not  reduced  their  subscription  or 
advertising  rates  while  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  have  declined.  He  also  as¬ 
serted  that  newspapers  are  not  adequate¬ 
ly  taxed. 

There  is  no  daily  paper  published  in 
Johnson’s  home  county  of  Caswell. 

BORG  ASKS  REVIEW 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.T.)  Pcrqcn  E^’cninq  Record. 
last  week  askc<l  Special  Prosecutor 
George  S.  Hobart  to  investigate  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  him  by  the  December, 
1929,  grand  jury  for  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  state  of  $200,000,  the  amount 
of  a  loan  obtained  from  the  state 
bv  Lodi  township  to  pay  sewer  con¬ 
tractors.  Mr.  Borg’s  indictment  was 
later  quashed.  He  had  been  attacking 
the  sewer  deal  in  his  newspaper  and  the 
indictment  was  regarded  as  a  retaliatory 
measure. 

SHAW  JOINING  N.  Y.  TIMES 

Chester  L.  Shaw  has  resigned  as  night 
cable  editor  of  the  .Associated  Press  to 
join  the  cable  staff  of  the  Sew  York 
Times  March  1.^. 


PROFITS  OF  GANNETT 
,  GROUP  BELOW  1929 

1930  Net  Wat  $964,747  at  Com. 

pared  With  $1,253,355  in  Pro. 
viout  Year,  Annual  Report 
Showt 

Report  of  the  Gannett  Company  (con- 
trolling  17  newspapers)  and  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries,  for  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1930,  shows  net  profit,  including 
$170,428  equity  in  undistributed  profiu 
of  controlled  companies,  of  $964,747 
after  depreciation,  interest,  amortization] 
federal  taxes,  etc.,  comparing  with 
$1,253,355  in  1929.  Capital  stock  consists 
of  13,266  shares  of  $6  no-par  preferred 
and  i80,0(X)  no-par  shares  of  commtn 
stock. 

Profit  after  depreciation  but  before 
interest,  amortization  and  income  taxes, 
including  equity  in  controlled  companies] 
was  $1,697,698,  equivalent  to  2.87  times 
total  interest  paid  by  Gannett  Company 
and  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  compar¬ 
ing  with  $2,126,959,  equivalent  to  2.91 
times  such  interest  charges  for  1929. 
After  deducting  from  such  profit  for  1930 
all  interest  paid  except  that  on  Gannett 
Company  6  per  cent  debentures,  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  equivalent  to  5.02  times  interest 
paid  on  debentures.  The  company’s  stod 
is  closely  held  by  the  management. 

Consolidated  income  account  for  year 
1930,  compares  as  follows; 

193  0  1929 

Gross  revenue  .  $6,925,304  $7,631,746 


disc.,  etc . 

306.254 

368.9ri 

Expenses  . 

5,392,772 

5,766.2W 

Depreciation  . 

199,177 

20  3,532 

Net  operating  revenue 

$1,027,101 

$1,293,034 

Other  income  . 

500,169 

470,356 

Total  income . 

$1,527,270 

$1,76.1,390 

Interest  . 

590.702 

729,412 

Amort,  of  bond  disc.  & 

27,249 

31,192 

Federal  taxes,  etc ... . 

115.000 

113,000 

Xet  profit  . 

Equity  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  in  undistributed 

$793,319 

$889,786 

net  profits  of  con- 

363.550 

trolled  companies. . . . 

170,428 

Total  . $22,663,220 

*  Represented  by  13.266  no-par 
t  Represented  by  180,000  no-par 


Total  net  profit....  $964,747  $1,253, 35S 

Consolidated  balance  sheet  of  Gannett 
Company,  Inc.,  and  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  as  of  December  31,  1930,  com¬ 
pares  as  follows : 

Assets 

193  0  1929 

•Land,  building,  equip-  ^  . 

nu'tit,  etc......V....  $2,794,159  $2,98. 

Current  assets  .  1, 202,5 i 8 

Sinking  fund  cash....  4,526  2,12/ 

Inv.  S:  adv.  to  con- 
trolled  companies. . .  10,123,649  10,113,2.1 

Other  invest.  &  long- 

term  notes  .  209,5  4  2  223,305 

Associated  Press  mem- 
herships,  circulation, 
goodwill  &  {ranch., 

?fc .  8,055.000  8.O55.M0 

Deferred  charges .  273.826  228, »1» 

Total  . $22,663,220  $23,256,134 

Liabilities 

6%  cumulative  pre-  _ 

ferred  stock  . •$1,127,610 

tClass  A  common  stock  1,4  2  0,2  40  1,420,240 

Preferred  stock  of  ,, 

subsid .  25.000  25,000 

6%  sinking  fund  gold 
debentures  ........  4.384,000  4,836,000 

Other  long-term  indebt- 

edness  . .  ’1 

Current  liabilities .  862,4  60  1,03  , 

95.077  WMi 

''panics  112,500  225,000 

Cash  surplus  arising 

through  revaluation  1 no* 

of  assets .  S 

Earned  surplus .  3,883.4-8  _ 


$23,256,134 

shares. 

shares. 


VAL  A.  SCHMITZ  JOINS  STANCO 

Val  A.  Schmitz,  formerly  "ith 
Cann-Erickson.  Inc.,  has  been  addrt  J 
the  staff  of  Stance.  Inc.,  as 
vertising  director.  E.  B.  Loveland 
tinues  as  advertising  manager  and  A.  J- 
Millard  as  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

RESTRICTS  LIBEL  CLAIMANTS 

Committee  approval  in  the  Texas  hoo^ 
of  representatives  has  been  given 
bill  which  provides  only 
in  a  suit  charging  libel  ^ 

limits  to  the  immediate  family 
deceased  the  relatives  who  may  sue. 


PRESS  REDEEMING  PLEDGE  TO  END  GANGS 


and  Nineteen  Other  “Public  Enemies”  Are  in  Hands  of  Law — Two  Desperadoes  Dead 
Chicago  Cleanup  Vowed  by  Newspapers  Last  June  Is  Being  Realized 


Capone 


admiration,  put  the  hoodlums  to  flight 
and  became  a  candidate  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  for  mayor. 

Judge  Lyle  likes  a  fight.  He  has  gone 
after  the  lawless  element  hammer  and 
tongs  and  has  earned  himself  the  name 
of  “gangland  foe"  in  the  eyes  of 
Chicago’s  citizenry. 

His  reply  to  a  campaign  charge  by 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  seeking 
the  Republican  nomination  to  succeed 
himself,  when  that  celebrated  figure  said, 
"No  mayor  can  wipe  out  Chicago’s  crime 
as  long  as  there  is  prohibition,”  is  char¬ 
acteristic. 

“One  good  man  can  do  it,’’  he  said. 

Civic  agencies  have  done  much  to  help 
in  the  war  on  gangsters.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  appointed  a  “Secret 
Si.x”  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
underworld.  The  “Secret  Six”  has  gone 
about  its  work  with  little  ostentation. 
Their  survey  is  to  consume  five  years. 
They  will  have  a  long  story  to  tell  when 
they  are  finished,  hut  conclusion  of  their 
work  may  find  Chicago  a  city  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  crime,  for  one  by  one, 
the  canker  spots  of  the  underworld  are 
being  removed. 

Recently,  when  half  a  dozen  aspirants 
were  whooping  things  up  in  the  mayoral 
an<l  aldermanic  contests,  beer  should 
have  been  flowing  freely  in  the  loop. 
Handbooks  should  be  wide  open.  The 
lid  should  have  been  off  of  everything. 
Chicago  usually  approaches  elections  and 
primaries  with  a  “wide  open”  town. 

Draught  beer  could  be  bought  in  the 
majority  of  the  loop  dives.  Bottle  beer, 
easily  dumped,  more  costly  and  leaving 
less  trace  than  tap  heer  was  the  order. 
The  word  went  around  to  turn  off  the 
taps.  For  possibly  the  first  time,  the  lid 
was  on,  and  the  election  ballyhoo  was 
“reform.”  Judge  Lyle  was  defeated  in 
the  primary  but  will  probably  run  in 
April  as  an  independent. 

There  is  a  man  awaiting  trial  for  the 
murder  of  T.ingle.  Opinion  on  his  guilt 
is  divided.  On  the  face  of  what  has  been 
revealed  by  the  prosecution  Leo  Brothers 
may  escape.  Bnt  there  is  a  rumor  that 
fear-struck  .M  Capone.  “Public  enemy 
Number  One,”  turned  Brothers  up. 
Caoone  and  T-ingle  were  pals,  it  was  said. 

Mayor  Thompson  has  vowed  to  clear 
up  the  T.ingle  murder.  Others  have  cap¬ 
italized  upon  it.  Many  have  carefully 
traced  the  activities  of  T.ingle  and  found 
his  career  was  most  odorous,  filled  with 
scandal,  tainted  with  gang  monev,  reek¬ 
ing  with  buying  and  selling  of  jobs,  vice, 
privileges — even  lives — but  he  served  one 
purpose  if  none  other. 

The  flaming  pistol  that  spelled  death  for 
him  set  ablaze  the  public  consciousness 
of  Chicago  and  roused  such  a  power  of 
determination  that  the  citv,  led  by  an  out¬ 
raged  press,  has  gangland  on  the  run. 


SEATTLE  TIMES  IN  NEW  PLANT 


LOUISVILLE  DAILY  ON  BLOCK 


Bids  Asked  by  U.  S.  Court  for  Herald- 
Post  and  Its  Property 

.Ml  assets  of  the  Herald-Post  Co.  of 
T.ouisville,  Ky.,  will  be  sold  March  28 
tinder  order  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  western  district  of  Kentuckv. 
Sealeil  bids  are  being  asked  by  Benjamin 
S.  Washer,  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and  arc 
to  he  filed  with  Nat  C.  Curcton.  referee 
in  hankniPtcv  at  T/iuisville. 

The  sale  includes  the  Lnuis7’iUr  ffrr- 
nld-Pnxt.  a  daily  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning  newspaper,  with  Associated 
Press  membership.  The  building  and  all 
eonimnent  also  are  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Separate  bids  are  asked  for  the 
I.rniis'-lUn  Color  Gravure  Co.,  payment 
for  which  is  to  be  made  all  cash. 


DONATES  PARK  RAILWAY 

The  Detroit  .Vcjc’.r  has  donated  a  rail- 
wav  to  be  used  in  transporting  visitors 
around  the  Detroit  Zoological  Park,  ac- 
corrling  to  announcement  hv  William  E. 
.‘'cripps,  president  of  the  newspaper. 
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REUTERS’  DISPATCHES 
IN  ARGENTINE  DAILIES 


Serrice  Is  Be^un  by  Wireless  from 
EaclaDd  to  Buenos  Aires  Coinci¬ 
dent  With  Visit  of  Prince  of 
Wales 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  5. — Dispatches 
from  the  world-wide  news  service  of 
Reuters,  known  as  the  British  semi-offi¬ 
cial  agency,  appeared  in  Argentine  news¬ 
papers  today  coincident  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  open  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Trade  Exposition,  March  14th. 

The  appearance  of  Reuters’  news  dis¬ 
patches  came  as  a  surprise  to  news  men, 
the  announcement  being  made  a  few 
hours  liefore  service  started.  The  dis¬ 
patches  were  distributed  to  the  principal 
newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires,  including 
both  English  language  publications — ^the 
Standard  and  the  Biwnos  Aires  Herald — 
for  a  fortnight  trial  service,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  will  be  given  gratis. 
La  Prenpa,  morning,  did  not  make  use  of 
the  service  today  but  Im  Nacion  and  El 
Mundo  carried  .several  Reuters’  stories. 

The  Standard  and  Herald  prominently 
displayed  a  numlier  of  Reuter  dispatches. 
The  service  is  being  transmitted  directly 
from  England  by  wireless. 

Appearance  of  the  British  agency  in 
the  field  which  is  now  dominated  entirely 
by  American  and  one  French  agency, 
caused  great  interest  in  press  circles.  It 
was  believed  that  the  innovation  is 
directly  linked  with  England’s  drive  for 
increased  business  in  all  fields  in  South 
America.  Until  now  the  Havas  agency, 
semi-official  French  news  organization, 
has  been  the  only  European  agency  es¬ 
tablished  in  South  America  and  it  had 
lieen  generally  understood  here  that  there 
existed  an  agreement  between  all  officials 
and  semi-official  agencies  that  the  South 
American  field  was  reserved  for  the 
operations  of  the  Havas  service. 


OPPOSE  NEWSPRINT  INVOICES 


Would  Cauae  an  Annual  Loaa  of 
$300,000,  G.  M.  Dale  Says 

Newspaper  publishers  would  lose  $300,- 
000  annually  if  a  proposed  amendment 
of  treasury  regulations  to  require  con¬ 
sular  invoices  on  imports  of  newsprint 
from  Canada  were  put  into  effect,  George 
M.  Dale  of  Washington,  representing  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  declared  at  a  public  hearing  before 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Sey¬ 
mour  Lowman  at  Washington,  March  4. 

Under  present  regulations,  adopted  in 
August,  only  imports  against  which  ad 
valorem  duties  are  assessed  must  have 
consular  invoices. 

The  first  hearing  was  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Further  protests  were  submitted  by 
publishers,  newsprint  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  lum¬ 
ber,  fertilizer  and  other  industries  and 
representatives  of  customs  brokers. 

Mr.  Dale  said  that  since  there  has 
been  no  charge  of  dumping  of  news¬ 
print  from  Canada  nor  of  the  use  of 
forced  or  convict  labor,  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  some  executive  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  consul  invoice  that  these 
violations  might  lie  detected  should  not 
apply  to  newsprint. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS  RESTORED 


Birmingham  Dailies  Resume  Printing 
Listings  After  Week’s  Test 

Discontinuance  of  the  publication  of 
programs  of  out-of-town  radio  stations 
by  agreement  between  the  liirminiiham 
Post  and  the  Pinnint/ham  Xcii’s,  to  (Te- 
termine  the  degree  of  reader  interest,  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  reinstatement  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  test  period. 

The  Post  receiveil  only  22  telephone 
and  written  complaints,  but  a  far  greater 
number  were  made  directly  to  carrier 
boys. 

Special  factors  in  the  Birmingham 
situation  were  the  high  altitude  location 
of  the  city  which  seems  to  affect  favor¬ 
ably  distance  reception  and  the  fact  that 
many  Birmingham  radio  fans  are  not 
satisfied  with  local  programs. 


SPAIN  CENSORSHIP  LIFTED 

Foreign  press  censorship  in  Spain, 
whi'ch  has  existed  since  the  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  came  into  power,  was  raised 
March  4.  Count  de  Romanones,  minister 
of  state,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association,  recently  urged  correspond¬ 
ents  to  forego  sensationalism  in  their 
dispatches. 


•M.  &  O.  PAPER  COMPANY 
IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

ImpoBtible  to  Re-Finance  on  Satis¬ 
factory  Basis,  Court  is  Told — 
Will  Not  Affect  Memphis 
Dailies 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  5. — Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  Co.,  newsprint  manufacturers, 
were  placed  in  receivers  hands  by  Judge 
J.  W.  Molyneaux  in  federal  district  court 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  week. 

Edward  W.  Backus,  Edward  W. 
Decker  and  Charles  R.  Fowler  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  were  named  receivers  under  a 
bond  of  $100,(K)0,  following  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wirt-W'ilson  company  on  a 
minor  claim. 

The  court  was  informed  the  receiver¬ 
ship  was  asked  because  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  refinance,  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  the  obligations  of  the  paper  com¬ 
pany,  which  mature  March  1.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  International  Falls,  Minn., 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Operations  of  the  paper  company 
which  furnish  employment  to  more  than 
5,000  in  Fort  Francis,  Ont.,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls,  Minn.,  will  not  be  curtailed 
or  suspended  as  result  of  the  voluntary 
receivership,  Mr.  Backus  announced. 

\’alue  of  the  company’s  properties,  he 
said,  exceeds  “by  tens  of  millions”  the 
debts  outstanding  against  them. 

Mr.  Backus  also  stated  that  the  Minne¬ 
sota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.  is  the  only 
one  of  the  17  subsidiary  corporations 
controlled  by  the  Backus-Brooks  Co.  of 
Minneapolis  which  is  involved  in  the 
receivership.  The  other  16  companies, 
as  well  as  the  parent  corporation,  are  not 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  receivership 
proceedings  and  will  continue  their 
operations  unchanged. 

Receivership  of  the  paper  company 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  operation  of 
Memphis  Commereial  Appeal  and  F.ve- 
ning  Appeal.  Capt.  G.  T.  Fitzhugh,  at¬ 
torney  for  M.  &  O.  at  Memphis  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Financial  arrangements  of  the  Appeal 
papers  have  been  established  absolutely,” 
he  said.  “The  receivership  of  the  paper 
company  has  no  effect  whatever.  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  has  all 
the  cash  and  credit  it  needs.” 

Receivership  of  Memphis  Commercial 
.Appeal,  Inc.,  was  lifted  recently  after  the 
M.  &  O..  largest  creditor,  agreed  to  ex¬ 
tend  credit  up  to  $200,000  and  to  advance 
$95,000  in  cash.  • 


PROBING  DAILY’S  CHARGES 

Legislature  Acting  on  School  Data 
Supplied  hy  Cedar  Rapids  Paper 

An  Iowa  legislative  committee,  investi¬ 
gating  charges  made  by  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(lazette  &  Repuhliean  of  irregularities 
in  the  jwilicies  and  handling  of  funds  of 
the  I’niversity  of  Iowa  and  the  state 
iKiard  of  education,  was  temporarily 
balked  this  week  when  University  officials 
refused  to  turn  over  certain  records  to 
the  committee. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  paper  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  situation  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  employed  the  services  of 
private  detectives  and  auditors,  .^rnong 
the  charges  are:  That  certain  officials 
have  converted  state  materials  for  their 
personal  gain,  that  officials  connived  to 
make  one  hank  the  University  depository 
and  then  illegally  waived  payment  by  that 
bank  of  aliout  $30,000  in  interest  on  pub¬ 
lic  funds;  that  state  laws  have  been  vio¬ 
lated  in  building  construction,  and  that 
payrol's  have  been  padded. 

Verne  Marshall,  managing  editor,  han¬ 
dled  the  investigation  and  presented  the 
charges  to  state  officials. 


LEWIS  DENIES  BEING  GOOD 
NEWSPAPERMAN 
EULOGIZED  as  an  “extraordi- 
narily  fine  reporter”  in  being 
introduced  at  a  luncheon  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  correspondents  in 
London,  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  emi¬ 
nent  novelist  and  Nobel  prize  win¬ 
ner,  flatly  denied  the  allegation. 

He  had  been  “fired”  from  the 
Associated  Press,  Mr.  Lewis  said, 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  too 
much  of  a  novelist  and  not  enough 
of  a  newspaperman. 

Milton  Bronner,  head  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  NEA  Service,  and 
president  of  the  correspondents’ 
group,  introduced  the  novelist. 


PHONE  HEAD  AGAINST 
SCHEDULE  CUTS 

President  of  New  York  Company 
Tells  Advertising  Club  Members 
1931  Is  No  Time  for 
Retrenchment 


“The  year  1931  is  definitely  no  time 
for  retrenchment  in  advertising,  if  the 
depression  is  to  be  speedily  eliminated 
and  forgotten.”  said  J.  S.  McCulloh, 
president  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
March  4. 

“This  year  we  have,  in  common  with 
almost  every  other  corporation  in  the 
country,  a  new  purpose  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing.  \\'e  have  a  business  depression  to 
combat.  The  telephone  business  has  felt 
it,  just  as  other  businesses  have. 
Naturally  we  are  anxious  to  hold  our 
sales  and  increase  the  use  of  our  service. 

“We  look  upon  newspaper  advertising, 
in  particular,  as  an  important  means  by 
which  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished. 

“Last  year  we  advertised  in  approxi¬ 
mately  4.50  newspapers,  wffiile  Bell 
System  advertising  appeared  in  500 
magazines  and  periodicals  throughout  the 
nation.  In  19.31  the  figures  will  be  in 
keeping  with  those  of  last  year. 

“W’e  have  come  to  depend  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  other  forms  of 
advertising  as  we  depend  upon  the  func¬ 
tional  divisions  of  our  own  organization. 
We  know  what  it  can  do  for  us.” 

Mr.  McCulloh  said  he  was  sometimes 
asked  why  his  company  advertised,  since 
it  is  a  monopoly  and  telephone  service 
is  regarded  as  a  necessity.  He  said  one 
reason  was  to  obtain  the  public  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  which  are 
necessary  to  a  utility  like  the  telephone 
business.  When  dial  telephones  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  New  York,  he  said,  it  seemed 
“self-evident  that  chaos  would  result  if 
we  were  to  try  to  negotiate  such  major 
changes  without  the  aid  of  advertising.” 

Mr.  McCulloh  also  gave  advertising  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  associated  companies 
credit  for  establishing  the  good  will  that 
made  it  possible  to  raise  $600,000,000  last 
year  for  expansion.  He  added  that  the 
effect  of  the  advertisements  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  employes  helps  to  keep  service  up 
to  standard. 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club,  presided.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Culloh  was  introduced  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly  of  the  .Vcrc  York  Sun.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  club’s  newspaper  division. 
Louis  \\  iley  of  the  Xew  York  Times. 
spoke  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  McCulloh’s 
talk. 


EDITOR  FOR  50  YEARS 

With  its  current  issue  Le  }foniteur  Du 
Commerce.  French-Canadian  weekly  fi¬ 
nancial,  insurance  and  industrial  review 
published  in  Montreal,  completed  its 
fiftieth  year.  F.  I).  Shallow,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  number,  still  is  proprietor 
and  editor. 


J,  T.  NEWMAN  PROMOTED 

J.  T.  Newman  has  been  named  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  Xorfolk  I’ir- 
ginian-Pilot.  He  went  to  Norfolk  from 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis  patch 
several  months  ago. 


INTIMIDATION  OF  I.  P  rn 
AT  QUEBEC  ASSAIl^ 

DupleRRiR,  Consenrative,  Calk 
Reorganization  of  GoveramcRt 
Department — Cites  News- 
print  “Plot” 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubushu) 

Montreal,  March  4.— Charging  tk' 
the  Quebec  government  attempted  to  it 
timidate  the  Canadian  International  Pape 
Co.  to  force  A.  R.  Graustein,  the  presi. 
dent,  to  increase  the  price  of  newspri- 
to  $55  a  ton,  as  the  Canada  Power  and 
Paper  Company  desired,  Maurice  Dj. 
plessis.  Conservative  member  for  Thr# 
Rivers,  led  an  attack  in  the  legislatwt 
last  night  on  Honore  Mercier,  Minisitt 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  urged  rt- 
organization  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Duplessis  said  that  last  year  th 
Canadian  International  Paper  Co.  had 
been  threatened  and  treated  in  a  manne: 
different  than  others.  VV'hat  had  bee 
done  was  that  an  order-in-council  hi 
been  passed  to  permit  the  Canada  Powe 
and  Paper  Co.  to  cut  wood  under  tht 
regulation  diameter,  and  the  Canadoi 
International  being  given  to  understand 
that  the  same  concessions  would  apply  to 
its  operations,  also  had  cut  wood  mde 
legal  diameter.  The  next  step  was  tha; 
the  government  sought  to  make  Canadian. 
International  pay  fines  of  $100,000.  Tht 
company  had  done  the  cutting  in  good 
faith,  and  when  faced  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  attempt  to  collect  fines  had  turned 
against  the  jobbers  who  had  done  the 
cutting.  The  government  had  then  found 
itself  faced  with  friends  of  members  a 
the  legislature,  and  had  decided  to  give 
way  on  their  demands,  changing  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Canadian  International. 

“I  do  not  reproach  the  government  fot 
abandoning  its  policy  of  intimidation  the 
Prime  Minister  wished  to  take  agab: 
the  International  Paper  Company,"  said 
Mr.  Duplessis.  “The  Minister  know? 
there  was  an  enquiry  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  at  which  Mr.  Grausteii 
was  present,  and  the  latter  and  his  com¬ 
pany  were  accused  of  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
Combines  Act,  and  each  time  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  to  Mr.  Graustein  he  replied 
that  ‘we  were  forced  to  act  as  we  dc.  I 
and  we  are  being  intimidated  in  the  B 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  it  is  the  attor-  B 
ney-general  of  Quebec  who  asks  us  to  r 
violate,  not  only  the  law  of  the  United  I 
States,  but  the  law  of  Canada.’"  M'  B 
Duplessis  said  the  opposition  had  been  E 
reproached  for  saying  Premier  Tasch-  B 
ereau  had  gone  on  his  knees  to  M:  B 
Graustein.  He  was  now  trying  to  show  I 
another  aspect  of  the  situation. 

“I  say  that  Mr.  Graustein  did  a  good 
action  in  resisting  the  illegal  attempt? 
made  in  an  intimidating  spirit  by  the 
Premier  of  this  province  when  he  sought 
to  force  Mr.  Graustein  to  violate  the  I 
Combines  Act  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  ■ 
United  States  Act,”  declared  Mr.  Do- 
plessis.  “It  is  this  attitude  on  the  pjft 
of  the  Premier  which  is  one  of  tk 
causes  of  the  evil  which  now  exists  m  I 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  the  P 
province.”  .  ■ 

Mr.  Duplessis  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forest; 
needed  reorganization. 

He  did  not  think  the  department  had 
control  sufficiently  to  know  what  stump- 
age  dues  should  be  collected.  There  wa; 
no  effective  control  of  cutting.  Mr.  Mei’ 
cier  promised  to  reply  later.  He 
cribed  the  intimidation  allegations  as  > 
legend.” 


PUBLISHER  54  YEARS 

James  B.  Borland,  publisher  and  matt' 
aging  editor  of  the  pranklin 
Xcti’S-Herald,  now  wintering^  in  ™  • 
lingen,  Tex.,  celebrated  his^ 
versary  as  publisher  of  the  News-Hera 
recently.  Mr.  Borland  continues  wntm. 
his  daily  column  for  the  paper. 


TAKES  POLITICAL  POST 

Karl  R.  Goodwin,  for  the 
ears  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
hcQon  Journal,  has  been  named  s 
iry  to  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  H-  Mart’"' 
'ortland  congressman. 
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PRESS  LAMENTS  PASSING  OF  “WORLD” 


Deep  Sorrow  at  Disappearance  of  Famous  Pulitzer  Newspapers  Voiced  by  Dailies  of  the  Nation- 
Scripps-Howard  Logical  Purchaser  to  Preserve  Ideals,  Many  Say 


rfR^GEDY  in  the  end  of  a  great  edi- 
1  tor's  dream  was  the  phase  of  the  New 
York  World  consolidation  with  the  Nnv 
York  Telegram  that  appealed  to  most 
editorial  writers  of  the  country.  Most 
agree  that  if  the  end  of  the  Pulitzer 
newspapers  as  an  entity  was  inevitable 
their  purchase  by  Scripps-Howard  was 
fortunate,  in  the  similar  editorial  philoso¬ 
phies  of  both  organizations,  carried  on 
in  the  latter  with  younger  brains,  looking 
to  the  present  and  future  and  not  tied  to 
the  past  by  a  rigid  testamentary  decree. 
Excerpts  from  editorials  which  ap¬ 
peared  within  a  few  days  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  follow: 

New  York  Ti.mes  (Ind.  Dem.)— If 
the  World,  morning  and  evening,  was  to 
be  sold,  the  Telegram  all  along  seemed 
the  proper  destination  of  the  property. 
It  was  seen  that  this  would  be  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  fi.xed  policy  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  The  late  Edward 
\V.  Scripps  directed  by  his  will  that  ,^1 
per  cent  of  the  annual  income  of  his 
estate  should  be  devoted  to  buying  or 
starting  additional  newspapers.  Thus 
a  reserve  was  built  up  for  financing  such 
extensions  as  have  marked  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain  and  for  meeting  such  op¬ 
portunities  as  were  offered  in  this  city 
bv  the  impending  failure  of  the  W'orlcl. 
There  are  certain  drawbacks  and  even 
dangers  in  the  .system  of  chain  news¬ 
papers,  as  we  have  fretiuently  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  point  out,  but  there  are  at  the 
same  time  indisputable  advantages. 
They  are  illustrated  in  this  merger  of  the 
World  with  the  Telegram. 

It  is  in  reality  a  natural  and  congenial 
combination.  The  two  newspapers  had 
much  in  common.  Particularly  in  their 
point  of  view,  both  political  and  social, 
in  their  independence,  in  their  advocacy 
of  all  that  seemed  to  them  liberal  and 
forward-looking,  they  were  not  unlike. 
Now  that  they  arc  united  in  a  single 
organization,  the  impress  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  should  be  even  deepc-r.  Many 
will  be  glad  that  the  policies  and  temper 
which  the  World  had  made  its  own  are 
still  to  be  embodied  in  a  Xew  York 
new’spaper.  Thus  it  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity,  along  with  a  valuable  property, 
which  the  Telegram  has  actiuired,  and  we 
shall  all  watch  with  deep  interest  and 
go(^  wishes  the  way  in  which  the  con¬ 
solidated  newspaper  rises  to  it. 

N'ew-  York  EsT.xi.vr,  Post  ( Ind.  Rep.) 
-Something  went  out  of  life  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  \yorld,  something  that  wdll 
be  missed  as  is  the  strong  and  vibrant 
personality  of  a  friend  who  has  been 
taken  by  death. 

Gf  many  newspapers  this  could  not  he 
Mid.  The  old  morning  Sun,  for  instance, 
was  in  a  decadent  phase  when  it  was 
killed.  The  Herald  had  become  simply 
ft,  '  «lition  of  the  Times.  Rut 

tne  World,  to  the  very  last,  stocnl  as  the 
voice  and  the  conscience  of  a  great  na¬ 
tional  party. 

Therefore  a  “personality”  passes.  As 
•ftich  of  it  as  can  be  saved  will  transfer 
contemporary  today,  the 
^  logical  transfer. 

e  liberalism  of  the  Scripps-Howard 

cwspapers,  though  independent  instead 
nearest  thing  to  the 

fields  spirit  that  exists  in  mcKlern 
K'urnalism 


I-fiNTKix  (England)  St.xr  :  The  Xe 
tfirk  \y,rl(l  kept  the  banner  of  libers 
^m  flying  far  outside  Xew  York,  f 
r^URhout  the  Lnited  States  the  reff^rr 
I .L  ■  fewer  than  we  thinl 

vl*  1  'Vorld.  It  w 

in  v'’  •  ^’'■""gly  Democratic  new  spap 
inir*  IR'liticallv.  its  lias 

'"f  'vill  be  important. 

D.XIKA-  (England)  Express:  Th 

of  uK 

wnat  was.  for  a  (piarter  of  a  centur 
the  m'**  .fciRiiial,  and  in  a  wa 

worl^^*  ^^nsational  newspaper  in  tl 

"ashixgtox  (D.C.)  St.xr:  Jose 


Pulitzer  will  nevertheless  be  remembered 
not  only  as  a  genius  himself  but  as  a  dis¬ 
coverer  of  genius. 

Philaiifxphia  Rf.corp:  Even  in  the 
day  of  its  decline,  the  New  York  World 
stood  for  something  strong  and  fine.  It 
has  shown  liberalism,  courage,  a  resolute 
purpose  to  defend  the  public  interest.  In 
these  days  the  community  which  possesses 
a  fearless,  independent  journal  possesses 
an  asset  of  priceless  public  worth,  and 
the  people  of  Xew'  York  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  champion  they  have  had  in 
the  World. 

Osaka  (Japan)  Mainichi:  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  legacy  of  the  Xew  York 
World  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Pulitzer  will 
not  be  inpiaired.  hut  rather  that  it  will  be 
resurrected  with  fresh  virility. 

Xewark  (X.J.)  Eve.ving  Xews  (Ind.) 
— Years  ago  two  strangely  similar  men 
started  newspapers  for  purposes  remark¬ 
ably  alike.  They  were  Joseph  Pulitzer 
and  Edward  W.  Scripps.  .-Mthough  both 
were  of  racial  antecedents  generally  most 
conservative,  both  embodied  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  of  protection  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  man.  .  .  .  Each  got 

his  journalistic  start  in  the  Middle  West 
in  the  days  of  reconstruction  after  the 
Civil  War.  Each  was  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful.  Each  tried  to  perpetuate  his 
ideas  when  he  was  called  away.  The 
hopes  of  Pulitzer  have  become  only- 
memories.  His  papers  have  been  sold  to 
the  journalistic  successors  of  Scripps. 
It  is  too  had  the  World  could  not  sur¬ 
vive.  .  .  .  Judging  from  the  record 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  publications 
since  the  passing  of  their  founder,  the 
reading  public  has  every  right  to  believe 
that  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  World 
will  be  carried  on  substantially  as  the 
maker  of  the  World  would  have  wishecl. 
Those  who  regarded  the  World  as  <an  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  can  take  consolation 
that  the  situation  has  been  met  in  this 
manner. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Coirant  (Ren.) 
— If  the  World  had  to  go.  if  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer's  sons  felt  that  they  could  no  longer 
carry  on,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it 
should  find  interment  in  the  Telegram, 
which  in  spirit  and  nurpose  is  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  the  elder  Pulitzer’s  conception 
of  journalism.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done  the  World  as  an  entity  has  gone : 
its  own  individuality  cannot  be  merged 
into  that  of  another.  It  is  now  merely 
an  added  link  to  a  jangling  chain  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  country.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  spirit  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  should 
not  go  marching  on  down  the  years  as 
he  had  honed  it  would  do.  But  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  him  at  Columbia  University — 


the  School  of  Journalism  endowed  by 
him — cannot  be  taken  away. 

Bi'ffalo  (X.Y.)  Xews  (Ind.  Rep.) — 
The  passing  of  the  Xew  York  World 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  American  Journal¬ 
ism.  for  it  had  become  a  great  institution. 
Among  the  democratic  newspapers  of  the 
country,  the  World  unquestionably  was 
the  most  influential.  Yet  it  was  not  to 
be  described  as  a  party  organ ;  it  was 
first  a  spokesman  for  liberal  opinion  in 
the  nation.  Xew.spapermen  generally 
deplore  the  misfortune  that  overtook 
the  World.  Xo  matter  what  their  bias 
or  preference,  they  respected  its  char¬ 
acter  as  expressed  in  its  editorial  page, 
which  was  forthright  and  pungent.  Al¬ 
ways  it  was  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  journalism.  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  the  World-Telegram  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  will  retain  the  rare 
quality  and  fine  flavor  that  distinguished 
the  World. 

R(k-hestej<  (X.Y.)  Demikrat  a.nd 
Chronicle  (Rep.) — The  passing  of  the 
.Morning  World  and  the  merging  of  the 
evening  edition  with  the  Telegram  dem¬ 
onstrates  again  that  conditions  in  the 
publishing  business  are  not  static.  Xews- 
papers,  in  order  to  survive,  must  be  alert 
and  sensitive  to  changing  conditions. 
The  crusading  spirit  displayed  by  the 
World  during  the  lifetime  of  the  elder 
Pulitzer,  coupled  with  remarkable  enter¬ 
prise  in  securing  news,  made  it  profit¬ 
able  financially,  as  well  as  powerful  and 
influential,  but  the  secret  of  its  success 
died  with  him.  The  prosperity  enjoyed 
today  by  the  Times,  the  Sun  and  the 
Herald-Tribune  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
a  new  generation  of  newspaper  owners. 

Washington  (I).C.)  Post  (Rep.) — 
The  Democratic  party  has  reason  to 
regret  the  extinction  of  the  New  ^’ork 
World.  It  was  an  able  spokesman  of  the 
Democratic  cause.  It  was  vigilant  in 
the  public  interest,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  affairs  of  Xew  York  City. 
The  World  held  the  respect  of  its  politi¬ 
cal  adversaries  because  of  its  candor  and 
g(Kid  temper.  A  newspaper's  character 
is  as  distinct  as  that  of  an  individual,  and 
the  steatly  outpourings  of  a  reliable 
journal  may  be  likened  to  the  friendly 
beams  of  a  lighthouse,  which  no  man 
wishes  to  see  extinguished. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Son  (Ind.  Dem.) 
— The  astonished  bewilderment  and  un¬ 
belief  reported  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States  at  the  news  that  the 
AVto  York  World  was  to  succumb  to 
the  storms  of  competition  must  be  some 
compensation  for  the  miseries  of  thfise 
who  have  been  connected  with  that  news¬ 
paper,  for  it  stands  (iroved  that  the 
\\’orld  possessed  a  goodwill  defying  any 


conventional  estimate  on  that  commodity 
for  purposes  of  financial  adjustment. 
Were  there  any  way  by  which  the  loyalty 
and  admiration  of  readers  of  that  news¬ 
paper — as  well  as  many  who  seldom  saw 
it  but  admired  its  courage  and  original¬ 
ity — could  have  been  effectively  mobil¬ 
ized,  the  fate  of  the  World  might  have 
been  better  than  the  discontinuance  of 
its  famous  morning  edition  and  the 
merging  of  its  evening  edition  with 
another  publication. 

Other  newspapers  will  fight  the  cause 
of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  purse 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  political  decency.  But  it 
is  difficult  now  to  imagine  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  World,  a  champion 
with  the  same  intrepidity,  energy,  orig¬ 
inality  and  sound  intelligence,  the  same 
dashing  insistence  that  “we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  any  favors  from  the 
powers  that  he,”  the  same  ability  to  fight 
for  the  masses  without  accepting  mass 
standards  and  mass  hysteria. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  (Rep.) — 
There  was  consklerable  in  common  be¬ 
tween  Joseph  f’ulitzer  aiul  El.  W. 
Scripps.  Each  began  in  a  very  modest 
way.  Ellach  was  a  crusader.  Each  built 
up  a  large  fortune.  The  man  from  Hun¬ 
gary  preferred  the  larger  cities — New 
York  and  St.  Diuis — and  Mr.  Scripps 
had  a  fondness  for  the  smaller  places. 
Their  methods  were  essentially  the  same, 
however.  If  their  positions  had  been 
transposed,  the  Westerner  might  have 
made  another  World  and  the  New 
Yorker  might  conceivably  have  forged  a 
journalistic  chain  of  20  or  25  papers. 
Scripps  was  a  founder  and  organizer, 
first  of  all.  His  persanal  talents  were 
not  of  the  scintillating  kind  which  often 
dazzled  the  public.  His  .sense  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  was  better  than  that  of  Pulitzer, 
however,  and  his  permanent  influence  on 
journalism  may  be  greater.  If  Joseph 
Pulitzer  had  survived,  he  would  have 
preferred  this  ending  to  any  other.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  World  tradi¬ 
tion  will  be  safeguarded  more  carefully 
by  Mr.  Howard  and  his  associates  than 
if  anylxKly  else  had  bought  out  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  heirs. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  (Ind. 
Rep.) — The  passing  of  the  New  York 
World  will  he  a  matter  of  regret  in  a 
circle  of  national  interest  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  radius.  Even  though  it  has 
not  in  recent  years  enjoyed  its  best 
estate  to  which  Joseph  Pulitzer  brought 
it,  the  World  has  maintained  an  integ¬ 
rity  in  its  own  conduct  and  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to-  public  affairs  which  constituted 
a  continuing  influence,  however  misfor¬ 
tune  mav  have  befallen  it  in  other  wavs. 
The  retiring  owners  express  the  opinion 
that  there  remained  no  place  for  a  paper 
of  the  World’s  moderately-conservative 
type,  as  between  the  ultra-conservative 
papers  and  those  which  have  all  but  left 
the  old  moorings.  That  would  be  a 
further  cause  for  regret,  if  it  were  true. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  when  one  loses 
a  grin  on  a  place  and  cannot  get  back 
to  recover  it,  that  the  place  has  gone. 
The  place  into  which  the  elder  Pulitzer 
fitted  the  World  sf>  successfully  back  in 
the  eighties  and  which  he  held  for  many 
years  is  still  there  and  needs  newsimper 
service. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Time:s  (Ind. 
Dem.). — To  say  that  the  absence  of  the 
New  York  World  is  felt  in  newspaper 
offices  with  a  tremendous  sense  of  de- 
prixation  is  to  express  only  faintly  what 
is  on  the  minds  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  and  editors.  The  W'orld  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  a  newspaperman’s  paper.  It  repre¬ 
sented  a  characteristic  viewpoint  and 
spirit  which  in  the  whole  field  of  pubEc 
concerns  had  an  extraordinary  place. 
Its  battling  force  in  that  respect  hail 
no  American  efpial  anti  there  is  nothing 
left  in  the  E.ast  which  measured  at  all 
nearly  up  to  it.  That  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  correct  in  its  opinions  is  beside 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


CAMERAMAN  VIEWS  THE  RUINS 


Harold  Smith.  Senitle  Times  photog¬ 
rapher,  photographed  while  he  made 
a  post-mortem  over  his  pet  ramera, 
wrecked  recently  l>y  Reese  Brown, 
millionaire  real  estate  operator,  who 
became  irate  when  Smith  snapped  his 
picture  as  he  left  the  courtroom 
after  appearing  as  an  advisor  of  a 
wealthy  willow,  a  defendant  in  a 
suit.  Brown  was  arrested  on  assault 
charge. 
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DECISION  SANCTIONING  SALE  OF  “WORLD” 

Complete  Text  of  Surrogate  Foley’s  Findings  Which  Gave  Pulitzers  Right  to  Sell  Properties  and 
Which  Declined  to  Comment  on  Merits  of  Bids — “Implied  Powers”  Found  i 


'J^HE  text  of  the  decision  of  Surrogate 
James  A.  Foley  of  New  York  county 
holding  that  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  gai'e  implied  powers  to  his  sons 
to  sell  the  New  York  World  newspapers, 
but  declining  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  offers  to  buy  the  properties,  tn- 
cluditiff  that  of  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization  which  acquired  the  papers 
last  week,  follows  in  full : 

Estate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer 

This  is  a  proceeding  for  the  judicial 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  trustees 
of  a  certain  trust  under  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  The  trustees  also  seek  a  con¬ 
struction  of  the  will  and  codicils  and 
particularly  of  a  certain  article  of  a  codi¬ 
cil  which  relates  to  that  trust.  They 
request  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Surrogate.  They  also  seek  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  determination  of  the  court  as 
to  the  propriety,  price,  manner  and  time 
of  sale  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
assets  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company, 
the  stock  of  which  constitutes  a  material 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  trust  here  in¬ 
volved.  They  request  the  approval  of 
the  contract  for  such  sale,  dated  Jan. 
31,  1931,  and  a  supplemental  contract 
dated  Feb.  14,  1931.  A  serious  and  imper¬ 
ative  emergency  is  claimed  to  exist, 
whereby,  if  such  sale  is  not  made,  a 
valuable  asset  of  the  trust  estate  may  be 
in  great  part  or  wholly  lost  to  the  trust, 
the  life  tenants  and  remaindermen. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Surrogate  in  this  situation 
should  l>e  made  clear.  There  are  four 
questions  to  be  determined  by  me  as 
follows : 

(a)  Regardless  of  any  prohibition  or 
limitation  contained  in  the  will  and  codi¬ 
cils,  have  the  trustees,  in  the  present 
exigency,  power  and  authority  to  sell  the 
assets  of  a  company  tin*  stock  of  which 
is  included  in  the  trust? 

(b)  If  a  prohibition  is  contained  in 
the  will,  has  the  Surrogate’s  Court,  un¬ 
der  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  the  power 
to  modify  the  terms  of  the  trust  and  auth¬ 
orize  the  sale  of  such  assets  by  the 
trustees  ? 

(c)  Do  the  proofs  submitted  to  the 
surrogate  justify  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  the  emergency? 

(d)  A  fourth  question  is  presented 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  part  of  this  decision.  Has  the  sur¬ 
rogate  the  legal  power  to  approve  the 
contract  and  supplemental  contract  and 
the  specific  terms  of  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  assets  by  the  Press  Publishing 
Company  ? 

(1)  In  answer  to  the  first  three  ques¬ 
tions  I  hold  that  the  trustees,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  estate,  have  the  jxiwer 
and  general  authority  to  participate  as 
corporate  officers  and  holders  of  the 
estate  stock  in  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
the  company,  and  that  the  equitable 
powers  of  the  surrogate’s  court  should 
be  invoked  to  generally  authorize  them 
to  make  such  a  sale.  I  hold  further  that 
there  is  an  implied  power  of  sale  in  the 
will,  which,  in  the  present  crisis,  may 
be  exercised  by  the  trustees.  I  hold  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  proofs  presented  to  me  as 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company,  its  diminishing 
assets  and  increasing  loss  of  revenue  in 
its  business  operations,  create  a  duty  by 
the  trustees  to  act  for  the  protection  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust. 

As  to  the  fourth  que.stion.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  and  hold  that  the  Surro¬ 
gate’s  court  entirely  lacks  the  power  to 
approve  the  specific  terms  of  the  contract 
submitted  here  for  the  .sale  of  the  as.sets 
by  the  Press  Publishing  Company  to  the 
Consolidated  Newspaper  Corporation,  be¬ 
cause  this  court  has  no  jursidiction  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  corporation,  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  in  part  by  an 
estate  and  in  part  by  stockholders  in 
their  individual  right  or  title. 

In  other  words,  general  authority  will 
be  granted  to  the  trustees  and  power  is 


found  to  exist  for  them  to  exercise  such 
authority.  'But  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  the  purchaser,  the  details 
of  the  transaction,  the  selling  price,  the 
terms  of  payment  and  the  credit  of  the 
purchaser  rests  upon  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  died  in  the  year  1911. 
He  left  a  will  and  four  codicils  whipn 
were  admitted  to  probate  by  this  court 
on  Nov.  29,  1911.  The  provisions  directly 
pertinent  to  the  issues  here  are  contained 
in  the  first  codicil,  which  is  dated  March 
23,  l‘X)9.  By  its  terms  he  gave  the 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company,  which  were  owned 
by  him,  and  his  shares  of  the  I’ulitzer 
Publishing  Company  of  St.  Louis  in  trust 
for  the  life  of  each  of  the  two  youngest 
of  his  sons,  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  and 
Herbert  Pulitzer. 

The  period  of  the  two  lives  mentioned 
was  defined  by  him  as  the  “trust  term.’’ 
There  were  directions  to  pay  the  income 
in  certain  fractional  shares  to  his  three 
sons  and  to  certain  other  persons.  Fur¬ 
ther  prosTsions  were  made  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  male  descendants  of  the 
sons  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
sons  during  the  “trust  term.’’  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  “trust  term’’  there  was 
a  direction  to  divide  the  said  stock  under 
varying  conditions. 

If  one  of  the  sons  survives,  he  is  to 
make  “the  shares  of  stock  of  said  com¬ 
panies’’  held  for  his  benefit  and  the 
remainder  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
male  descendants  of  his  sons  and 
daughters.  Certain  other  provisions  for 
the  vesting  of  the  remainders  and  for 
gifts  over  are  contained,  which  arc  not 
important  here. 

To  distinguish  it  from  the  residuary 
trust,  the  particular  trust  here  has  been 
called  the  “newspaper  trust.’’  Its  trus¬ 
tees  are  the  testator's  three  sons.  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  Herbert  Pulitzer  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  Jr.  The  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company  publishes  The  St.  Louts  Post 
Dispatch.  The  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  The  New  York  World, 
The  .Sunday  World  and  The  F.venmn 
World,  The  trustees  of  the  so-called 
“newspaper  trust’’  hold  within  the  trust 
a  very  large  majority  of  shares  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Company.  The  re¬ 
maining  shares  are  owned  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  individually.  The  paragraph  par¬ 
ticularly  sought  to  be  construed  here, 
which  deals  with  the  powers  of  the 
trustees  and  the  limitations  thereon,  is 
contained  in  article  seventh  of  the  codicil 
of  March  23,  1909,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“I  further  authorize  and  empower  my 
executors  and  trustees  to  whom  I  have 
hereinbefore  beoueathed  my  stock  in  tbe 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  of  St. 
Txniis.  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to 
time,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said  stock,  or 
anv  part  thereof,  at  public  or  private 
sale,  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms 
as  they  mav  think  best,  and  to  hold  the 
proceeds  of  any  stock  sohl  in  trust  for 


the  beneficiaries  for  whom  such  shares 
were  held  in  lieu  thereof,  and  upon  the 
same  trusts.  This  power  of  sale  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  in  any  respect  manda¬ 
tory,  but  purely  discretionary.  This 
power  of  sale,  however,  is  limited  to  the 
said  stock  of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  to  authorize  or  empower  the  sale 
or  disposition  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  by  the  trustees  of  any  stock 
of  the  Press  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  World  newspaper.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoin  upon  my  sons  and  my 
descendants  the  duty  of  preserving,  per¬ 
fecting  and  perpetuating  The  World 
newspaper  (to  the  maintenance  and  up¬ 
building  of  which  I  have  sacrificed  my 
health  and  strength)  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  I  have  striven  to  create  and 
conduct  it  as  a  public  institution,  from 
motives  higher  than  mere  gain,  it  having 
been  my  desire  that  it  should  be  at  all 
times  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  with  a  view  to  inculcating  high 
standards  and  public  spirit  among  the 
people  and  their  official  representatives, 
and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  said  news¬ 
paper  shall  hereafter  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles.’’ 

There  are  fifteen  remaindermen  in 
existence.  One  of  them  is  an  adult,  the 
other  fourteen  are  infants.  Because  of 
a  possible  adversity  of  interest,  they  are 
represented  here  by  two  separate  special 
guardians.  The  adults,  life  tenants  and 
remaindermen  join  in  requesting  the 
relief  sought  by  the  trustees. 

Counsel  for  the  trustees  contends  that 
the  express  denial  of  a  power  of  sale 
contained  in  the  paragraph  was  modified 
and  cut  down,  as  a  matter  of  testa¬ 
mentary  intent,  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  its 
subsequent  language,  wherein  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  and  his  earnest  wish 
as  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  paper  and 
the  standards  and  ideals  for  its  manage¬ 
ment  by  his  sons  and  their  descendants. 
They  contend  further  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  “my  sons  and  my  descendants’’ 
indicated  a  definite  differentiation  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  purpose  to  guide  them  in  their 
individual  capacity  rather  than  in  their 
duties  as  trustees.  They  also  contend 
that  the  prohibition  was  against  disposal 
of  the  stock  and  not  the  assets 
of  the  company.  There  is  some  support 
to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the 
will  for  these  contentions.  Indication  of 
an  intent  to  authorize  a  sale  in  certain 
emergencies  is  thus  found  in  .-Xrticle  \T 
of  the  codicil  dated  May  11,  1910. 

Rut  I  prefer  to  place  my  determina¬ 
tion  here  upon  broader  grounds  and 
upon  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity. 
In  emergencies  to  protect  the  beneficiar¬ 
ies  of  a  trust  from  serious  loss,  or  a 
total  destruction  of  a  substantial  asset  of 
the  corpus,  the  law.  in  the  case  of  neces- 
sitv.  reads  into  the  will  an  implied  power 
of  sale. 

The  law  also  assumes  that  a  testator 
had  stifficietit  foresight  to  realize  that 


CHRISTY  WALSH  SIGNS  MOVIE  CONTRACT 


Universal  Pictures  Corp.  has  signed  to  produce  a  series  of  short  talkies 
entitled  “('.hristy  Walsh’s  All-.\nieriean  Sportreel.”  Photograph  shows,  left 
to  right;  Carl  Laeninde,  Jr.,  Carl  Laeniinie,  Knute  Roekne,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 
Koekne.  Babe  Ruth,  (iharlie  Paddock  and  other  stars  will  he  featured. 


securities  bequeathed  to  a  trustee  mav 
become  so  unproductive  or  so  diminishei 
in  value  as  to  authorize  their  sale  whert 
extraordinary  circumstances  develop  or 
crisis  occurs.  Such  was  the  law  in  this 
State  prior  to  the  making  of  Mr.  Pulit. 
zer’s  will.  He  is  charged  with  lmo»i 
edge  of  it.  It  was  laid  down  in  tht 
leading  case  of  Toronto  Gen.  Trusts  Co 
vs.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.  64  Hun.  1,  jf. 
firmed  opinion  below,  138  N.Y.  657,  j 
was  again  applied  bv  Chief  Judge  (ir. 
dozo  in  Mertz  vs.  Guaranty  Trust  Co 
247  N.Y.  137,  144.  “A  trustee  fc 
upon  his  hands  an  investment,  mandi- 
tory  in  its  origin,  but  so  changed  as  to 
be  no  longer  mandatory,  even  if  pt;. 
mitted.  A  power  of  sale  attaches  is 
such  circumstances  by  implication  of 
law.’’ 

In  Toronto  Gen.  Trusts  Co.  vs.  C,  B 
&  Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  supra,  the  will  created 
a  trust  with  income  payable  to  the  tes¬ 
tator’s  widow.  The  express  power  oi 
sale  to  sell  the  stock  involved,  given  to 
the  trustee  could  not  be  exercised  during 
the  life  of  the  widow,  but  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  only  at  the  death  of  the  widow. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  contained  ii 
the  will,  the  trustee  sold  the  securitio. 
They  were  extremely  speculative  in  char¬ 
acter  and  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  it 
value.  The  Court  of  Appeals  sustaintc 
the  sale  by  the  trustee  of  the  securitie 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  widow,  principals 
upon  the  theory  of  implied  power.  I: 
thereby  justified  the  prudence  of  tbs 
trustee  in  thus  protecting  the  beneficiar¬ 
ies.  The  opinion  of  the  first  departraer 
of  the  general  term,  which  was  adoptre 
by  the  Co'urt  of  Appeals,  states:  "Oc 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  would,  in  marj 
cases,  lead  to  the  result  that  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  instrument  ere 
ating  the  trust  contains  no  power  of  salt, 
the  trustee  has  no  duty  to  watch  the  *- 
curities  in  his  charge  to  see  whether  thti 
are  appreciating  or  depreciating  in  valSt 
and  even  if  it  seems  that  they  are  depre 
ciating  in  value  and  may  eventually  be 
come  worthless,  he  is  wholly  powerless 
and  must  stand  idly  by  until  the  tre: 
fund  has  entirely  disappeared.  A  doc¬ 
trine  which  leads  to  this  result,  cannt 
be  a  sound  one.  *  *  *’’  While  w 
could  see  that  the  general  Fule  is  as 
claimed  by  plaintiff’s  counsel,  viz,  tia 
“trustees  may  not  sell  or  vary  spe®' 
securities  given  in  trust,  nor  .securipe! 
left  by  a  testator,  in  which  he  has  hia- 
self  invested  the  funds,’  we  think  te 
this  rule  docs  not  prevent  trustees  free 
converting  wasting  securities  into  thw 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  conv® 
ing  investments,  that  are  not  authoruK 
by  law.  into  such  as  are  allowed  by  b* 

*  *  *’’  The  Court  of  -Appeals.  * 
Mertz  V.  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  2* 
N.  Y.  137.  followed  the  rule  just  stand 
There  the  creator  of  the  trust  had  c» 
veyed  to  the  trustee  100  shares  of  ft 
stock  of  the  Sh'uttleworth  BrotnP 
Company. '  No  power  of  .sale  was  cce 
f erred  upon  the  trustee.  These  sM* 
were  specifically  converted  by  corp®“ 
action  into  800  shares  of  Mohawk  tar- 
pet  Company.  The  question  ibert  < 
here,  was  one  of  power.  Despitf  * 
presence  of  a  power  of  sale,  the 
was  held  to  have  the  implied 
authority  to  vary  the  investment  and^, 
pose  of  the  converted  security, 

Judge  Cardozo  observed  in 
“Enough  for  present  purposes  that  tJP 
is  power,  if  not  duty.” 

The  same  rule  applies  to  erner?®^ 
in  trusts  not  only  where  there 
scnce  of  a  power  of  sale  in  a 
also  where  there  is  a  prohibition 
sale.  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
lished  bv  the  evidence  before  me 
the  continuance  of  the  publication  e  ^ 
newspapers,  which  are  the 
sets  of  the  Press  Piihlishing 
will  in  all  probability  lead  to  * 

(Continued  on  page  50)  » 
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It  is  because  circulation  figures  are  matter-of-fact  and 
unromantic  statements  of  determinable  quantity,  that  they 
are  the  one  reliable  guide  the  newspaper  space  user  haS| 
in  advance  of  any  actual  test  of  reader  responsiveness.; 
Confronted  by  two  newspapers  in  the  same  field,  with; 
no  previous  experience  to  guide  him,  the  advertiser’s! 
safest  choice,  if  he  must  choose,  is  always  the  paper 
having  the  largest  circulation. 

If  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  Chicago’s  evening  field  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  Chicago  Evening  American  is 
first  in  that  field  in  circulation,  and  if  reason  won’t  con¬ 
vince  an  advertiser  that  it  should  therefore  be  his  first 
choice  in  that  field,  an  adequate  test  of  its  pulling  power  will. 

More  business,  literally  by  carloads,  awaits  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  gives  the  Chicago  Evening  American  its 
proper  place  in  his  Chicago  advertising  and  selling  set¬ 
up.  Doubt  that  now  if  you  like,  but  don’t  make 
G  O  the  mistake  of  not  testing  its  truth.  Extra  car¬ 
loads  are  too  important  just  now  for  that. 

A  G 

E  R  I  C  A  N 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 
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CARL  W.  ACKERMAN  NAMED  DIRECTOR 
OF  PULITZER  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 

Former  Newspaperman,  Now  With  General  Motors,  Appointed 
to  Succeed  Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe,  Who  Retires  from 
Active  Service — ^Takes  New  Post  July  1 


pARL  W.  ACKERMAN,  former 
newspaperman  and  in  recent  years 
associated  with  several  large  business 
concerns,  this  week  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  University  school 


Carl  W.  Ackerman 

of  journalism,  endowed  by  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  succeeding  Prof.  John 
W.  Cunliffe,  director  since  1919,  who 
is  retiring  from  active  service.  The 
appointment,  announced  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Columbia  president,  be¬ 
comes  effective  July  1. 

Interviewed  in  his  office  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  building.  New  York,  where 
he  is  serving  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
plans  to  carry  on  the  same  policies 
that  are  now  in  force  in  the  school, 
with  the  .same  faculty  and  the  same 
physical  set-up.  He  had  not  had  time, 
he  said,  to  bwome  familiar  with  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  concerning  the  school, 
and  for  that  reason  did  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  views  concerning  newspaper 
work  and  journalism  schools. 

He  did  say,  however,  that  he  hoped 
to  re-establish  contacts  with  New  York 
publishers  and  publishers  in  other  cities, 
and  that  his  work  at  Columbia  would 
receive  the  co-operation  of  the  working 
newspaper  press. 

“I  have  definite  convictions  about  the 
relation  of  the  newspaper  to  private, 
business  and  professional  life,"  he  said, 
“which  I  hope  to  put  into  practice  at 
the  Pulitzer  school.” 

He  expressed  great  delight  at  return¬ 
ing  to  journalism  work  after  having 
been  “out  of  it”  for  a  numlK:r  of  years. 
His  inclination  for  the  work,  he  said, 
had  never  left  him,  even  while  he  was 
doing  “public  relations”  work  for  large 
corporations  or  writing  his  books. 

Mr.  Ackerman  will  become  the  third 
director  of  the  school  of  journalism, 
which  was  opened  in  1912.  The  first 


director  was  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  who 
retired  in  1919  to  Income  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  and  died  in  1928- 
Dr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cun¬ 
liffe,  who  had  been  associate  director. 

Dr.  Cunliffe  will  remain  at  Columbia 
as  director  emeritus. 

Mr.  .Ackerman  was  Ixirn  in  Richmond, 
hid.,  Jan.  16,  18*X).  He  was  graduated 
from  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  in 
1911.  After  working  as  a  rejxirter  on 
the  Richmond  Item  and  the  old  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune  he  went  to  Columbia 
as  an  advanced  student,  graduating  from 
the  school  of  journalism  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  literature  in  191.C 

He  was  war  correspiindent  of  the 
United  Press  Associations  in  Central 
Europe  during  191.^-17.  During  1917-18 
he  was  corresixindeiit  of  the  Saturday 
livenin;/  Rost  in  .Mexico,  Spain,  France 
and  Switzerland.  He  was  correspondent 
of  the  .\Vk-  York  Times  in  Silieria, 
Japan  and  China  in  1918-19.  From  1919 
to  1921  he  was  director  of  the  Foreign 
News  Service  of  the  Rhiladel/'ltia  Public 
I.edficr,  which  he  organized. 

Mr.  Ackerman  has  been  director  of 
liublic  relations  of  the  Brooklyn-Manhat- 
lan  Transit  Corporation,  Remington- 
Rand,  Inc.,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak- 
Company.  He  wrote  the  biography  of 
(»eorge  Eastman,  recently  published,  and 
uixm  its  completion  he  became  assistant 
to  the  president  of  General  Motors. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  “Germany,  the 
Next  Republic?,”  “Mexico’s  Dilemma,” 
“Trailing  the  Bolshevik,”  and  “Dawes 
the  Doer.”  He  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  Xezi'  York  Tribune,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  licarst’s  International,  and 
other  publications.  Mr.  Ackerman’s  nom¬ 
ination  as  director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  President  Butler  stated,  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  members  of  the 
advisory  board. 

Prof.  Cunliffe  came  to  Columbia  from 
the  University  of  W  isconsin,  where  he 
had  been  head  of  the  Department  of 
English.  He  was  born  in  Bolton,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  England,  66  years  ago,  of  a  well- 
kiKiwn  English  family  of  journalists  and 
editors.  Prof.  Cunliffe  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  at  the  age  of  17,  after¬ 
ward  completing  his  location  at  the 
University  of  London  and  the  University 
of  Manchester. 

Fiarly  in  life  he  went  to  Canada,  and 
while  connected  with  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  was  professor  of  English  in  McGill 
University.  At  W’i.sconsin,  the  teaching 
staff  of  which  he  joined  in  1906,  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  of  written  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  I’nited  States.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works  in  the  field  of 
literature,  and  a  contributor  to  the  “Cam¬ 
bridge  History  of  English  Literature,” 
as  well  as  to  journals  of  philology. 

.  The  aims  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  were  set  forth  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  in  his  will  dated  April  16,  1904, 
in  which  he  said: 

“I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
and  elevation  of  journalism,  having  spent 
my  life  in  that  profession,  regarding  it 
as  a  noble  profession  and  one  of  un¬ 
equaled  importance  for  its  influence  upon 


Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 


TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


OFF  FOR  BERMUDA 


John  E.  Clarey,  publisher  of  the 
Madison  <  N  J.  (  Eagle,  and  Mrs.  Clarey, 
photographed  last  week  in  New  York 
as  they  embarked  for  Bermuda. 


the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people.  I 
desire  to  assist  in  attracting  to  this  pro¬ 
fession  young  men  of  character  and  abil¬ 
ity,  also  to  help  those  already  engaged 
ill  the  profession  to  acquire  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  training.” 

Members  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
school  of  journalism  include  Ralph  Pulit¬ 
zer  and  John  L.  Heaton,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  If’orld,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
St,  Louis  Post-Disf'atch. 


MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Queens  Evening 
Nezvs  celebrated  its  third  anniversary  as 
a  daily  March  2. 


SCOTT  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 


Vancouver  Man  Heads  British  Colua.  I 
bia  Institute  of  Journalists  I 

The  first  province-wide  convention  of  r 
the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Jour, 
nalists  was  held  in  Vancouver  Feb.  22 
with  delegates  in  attendance  from  Vic¬ 
toria  and  several  interior  cities. 

C.  O.  Scott,  magazine  editor  of  the  b 
I’ancouver  Province,  is  the  new  presi-  I 
dent  of  the  Institute,  succeeding  Xod  I 
Robinson,  editorial  writer,  Vancouver  I 
.'itar,  Newton  F.  Pullen  was  elected 
secretary. 

A  feature  was  a  banquet  at  which  the 
principal  speakers  were  B.  C.  Nicholas 
editor-in-chief,  Victoria  Times,  and  D 
A.  McGregor,  editorial  writer.  Van-  - 
couver  Province.  Among  the  prominent 
guests  were  Frank  J.  Burd,  managing 
director,  Vancouver  Province  and  R,  J 
Mackie,  publisher,  Vancouver  Star. 

Addresses,  many  of  them  relating  to 
semi-technical  newspaper  topics,  were 
delivered  by  Hugh  Savage,  editor, 
Cowichan  Leader;  E.  B.  Mayon,  editor' 
.Merritt  Herald;  J.  J.  Kerr,  Kamloops 
Sentinel,  and  H.  A.  Stein,  associate 
editor,  Vancouver  Sun, 


SUIT  WON  BY  WEEKLY 

A  $10,0(X)  libel  action  against  the  Xev- 
ark  (N.Y.)  Courier,  weekly,  was  ter¬ 
minated  last  week  in  supreme  court 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  when  a  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  suit  was 
brought  by  Tony  Muoio  after  an  item 
in  the  paper  told  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name  being  ordered  out  of  town. 
The  plaintiff  was  not  intended.  The 
jury  accepted  the  alleged  libelous  news 
item  as  a  true  report  of  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding,  published  without  malice.  .K. 
Eugene  Bolles  is  publisher  of  the 
Courier. 


POLICEMEN  REWARDED 

Gold  medals  of  merit  and  checks  for 
$.^()  each  were  presented  last  week  by  the 
Philadelt>h{a  Public  Ledger  to  two  po¬ 
licemen  for  bravery.  Samuel  S.  Schwab, 
managing  editor,  made  the  presentations. 


800  DIE  IN  PRISON 

IW*  _  tM  •**  IMr*  ^  IMt 


FASTMOVINCJ 
FLAMES  I 
;  MENtNCEUS' 


Senate  Group  Rejects  Parker 
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Wood  Dry  Mat  Research 
Gives  Your  Men  More  Time 


OO  many  of  the  troubles  of  the  stereo¬ 
typer  have  been  "ironed  out"  by  the 
succession  of  Wood  Dry  Mat  improve¬ 
ments,  that  the  quality  of  your  printed 
paper  can  be  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
speed  demanded. 


WO  OB 

flong  corporation 


FLONG  CORPORATION 
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Gas  or  Electric 
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Evansville  Press 


again  leads  the  Field 


During  1930  the  Evansville 
Press  again  led  the  field  in 
retail  display  lineage  as  shown 
by  the  figures  which  follow, 
taken  from  the  Media  Records 
lineage  audit  for  the  year. 


PRESS  (E  &  S) 
Courier  (M  &  S) 
Journal 


5,120,726 

4,774,347 

1,227,635 


The  Evansville  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 


OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


1 
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Circulation 


NEWSPAPERS  AID*  TEACHERS 


TO  HOLD  FOOD  SHOW 


NEW  SCHOOL  COVERAGE 
AROUSED  INTEREST 


CHILD  ORCHESTRA  BROADCASTS 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Atiigned 
Reporter  to  Visit  Classes  Each 
Day  —  Many  Features 
Obtained 


A  flood  of  interesting  feature  stories 
with  wide  reader  appeal  has  resulted 
from  a  rhan>;e  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Clc7'clan<i  Plain  Dealer  in  handling 
school  news. 

In  the  past  the  Plain  Dealer  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  newspaper  practice  of 
getting  school  news  from  headquarters. 
But,  beginning  with  the  present  school 
year,  a  reporter  was  sent  to  some  school 
on  every  school  day.  The  reporter  was 
instructed  to  seek  out  some  activity  of 
project  of  some  room  in  the  school,  get 
a  photograph  to  illustrate  it  and  write 
a  story  of  200  to  500  words. 

Before  the  school  year  ends  every 
school  in  Cleveland  will  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  manner.  The  features  pro¬ 
duced  have  awakened  interest  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  Cleveland  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents  as  well  as  readers 
who  have  no  connection  with  the 
schools. 


Gallup  To  Address  Circulators 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register-Tribune,  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  announced  this  week  that  the 
feature  of  the  spring  meeting  of  that 
group  in  Chicago,  March  24-25  will  be 
a  speech  on  “Reader  Interest  in  News¬ 
papers’’  by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  dean  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines. 


Readers  Wrote  “Scandal"  Headlines 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  this 
week  sponsored  a  headline  writing  con¬ 
test  in  co-oj>eration  with  a  l(Kal  theater, 
in  connection  with  the  showing  of 
“Scandal  Sheet.”  Twenty-five  free 
tickets  were  given  to  people  who  re¬ 
wrote  Press  headlines  as  thev  would  be 
written  on  a  “scandal  sheet.” 


News  Company  Moves 

The  George  R.  Klein  News  Company, 
Cleveland  distributing  agency  for  news¬ 
papers  ami  magazines,  has  moved  into 
larger  quarters  at  t'arnegie  avenue  and 
East  21st  street.  New  equipment  has 
been  installed. 


Starts  Noon  Edition 

Tlie  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  started 
a  noon  edition  March  2.  The  regular 
edition  appears  at  3  p.  m. 


Cleveland  Educator  Picks  Arithmetic 
Problems  from  News  Stories 

Teacl.ers  will  find  in  newspapers  an 
excellent  source  of  arithmetic  problems, 
says  Professor  Garry  C.  Myers,  head  of 
the  parental  educati<jn  division  of  Cleve¬ 
land  college,  who  tells  in  an  article  in 
the  Grade  Teacher  for  February  how  he 
derived  20  practical  problems  from  one 
issue  of  a  Cleveland  paper. 

Here  is  a  typical  problem: 

The  world  laying  record  by  a  hen  last 
year  was  315  eggs.  That  hen  must 

ha\e  laid  an  egg  every  day  but  - 

days.  A  score  of  bens  as  good  as  this 

one  would  pnxlnce  together  -  dozen 

eggs  a  year. 

"To  make  your  arithmetic  problems 
interesting,  tie  them  up  with  current 
events,”  the  professor  advises.  “Use 
newspapers,  too,  to  stimulate  your  pupils 
in  formulating  problems  of  their  own.” 


Daily’s  Cashier  Robbed 

I'ive  bandits  last  week  held  up  Clar¬ 
ence  F'.  Wirth.  north  side  cashier  for 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  P.xamincr,  and 
e.scaped  with  S2.753  which  had  just 
been  collected  from  drivers.  A  large 
sedan  forced  Mr.  Wirth’s  car  to  the 
curb.  The  windows  of  the  bandits’  car 
were  open  and  machine  guns  were 
trained  on  the  cashier  and  his  guard, 
R.  1.  Treitz,  a  retired  policeman. 


Brees  Directing  Circulation 

Two  changes  have  been  made  on  the 
e.xecutive  staff  of  the  lindicolt  (N.Y.) 
Times.  O.  ^f.  Brees  has  been  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  his  former  position, 
that  of  advertising  manager,  now  being 
filled  by  Harold  J.  Gillin.  formerly  of 
the  Binghamton  staff  of  the  Wylie  B. 
Jones  agency. 


Boys  Honored  at  Montreal 

Thirty-six  prize  carrier  boys  of  IVor- 
ccster  (Mass.)  Post  spent  Washington’s 
Birthday  in  Montreal  as  guests  of  the 
newspaper.  They  presented  the  greetings 
of  Mayor  O'Hara  of  Worcester  and  tbe 
key  of  the  city  to  Mayor  Houds  of  Mon¬ 
treal  at  a  dinner  given  for  them  by  the 
citv  of  Montreal. 


Issued  Tourist  Guide 

The  .Veri'  York  Herald  Tribune  issued 
its  Sixth  Annual  Tourist  Guide  in  tabloid 
form  March  1.  It  consisted  of  32  pages 
with  the  front  page  and  a  middle  double¬ 
truck  in  four  colors  for  the  first  time. 


Adds  New  Jersey  Section 

The  .Vert’  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
March  1  began  publishing  a  special  two- 
page  section  devoted  to  New  Jersey 
news. 


Will  Be  in  Line  With  Home  Economics 


Work  on  San  Antonio  Dallies 

A  food  and  home  economics  e.xposition 
will  l>e  held  by  the  San  Antonio  PxI'ress 
and  P.zrning  News,  March  9-14  in 
Trades  ICxhibit  Hall.  Daily  lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  women  of  the  city  and  its  en¬ 
virons. 

This  exhibition  is  in  line  with  the  food 
demonstrations  and  home  economics  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  by  the  Flxpress  and 
FN  ening  News  since  March,  1930.  C  lasses 
in  various  branches  of  women’s  activities 
have  been  conducted  weekly,  e.xcept  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  for  the  past 
year.  Tri- weekly  luncheons  to  300  mem¬ 
bers  of  women’s  clubs  have  ■been  held  in 
the  newspapers’  auditoriums. 

-All  demonstrations  and  classes  were 
conducted  by  Martha  Jane  Heath,  editor 
of  the  Express  and  F' veiling  News 
women’s  pages.  The  luncheons  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  month 
and  a  new  feature,  including  a  practical 
weekly  demonstration  of  advertised 
foods,  will  be  substituted. 


Presented  Fashion  Expert 

Mme.  Besancon  de  Wagner,  Paris 
fashion  expert  who  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  United  States  appeared  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Thursday.  March  5,  under  auspices 
of  the  Clevcla}id  Press.  The  Press 
hired  Public  Music  Hall  and  invited  its 
women  readers  to  hear  the  F'rench- 
woman  lecture.  No  admission  was 
charged. 


Adds  Sunday  Pre-Date 

The  Xezoark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  on  F'eb. 
21,  started  publication  of  a  pre-date 
Sunday  issue.  The  pre-date  is  printed 
immediately  after  the  regular  Saturday 
morning  paper  and  is  on  sale  through¬ 
out  a  wide  area  by  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Ledger  also  increased  the  comic 
and  magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  paper 
from  16  to  32  pages,  all  printed  in  colors. 


Comic  Section  Enlarged 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  greatly  en¬ 
larged  its  comic  section  and  has  com¬ 
menced  to  give  radio  comic  readings  every 
Sunday  morning  from  8:45  to  9:30. 
Prizes  are  being  offered  children  for  the 
besf  letters  giving  their  views  of  the 
comics  and  what  they  think  of  the 
paper’s  radio  broadcast  in  general. 


ANNOUNCES  HERO  AWARDS 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
plans  to  reward  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  with  gold  medals 
for  acts  of  distinguished  .service  to  the 
community. 


55  Members  of  Portland  Dailies’  CUl 
Presents  Air  Program 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Publishing  Coir 
pany's  orchestra  of  55  children  of T 
average  age  of  12  went  on  the  air  it 

Statt 

\\  CSH.  The  organization  has  beenT 
hearsing  for  19  months  and  during  £ 
past  three  months  has  been  rehears^ 
one  and  one-half  hours  each  Saturi 
afternoon.  Several  children  renderJ 
solos.  " 

The  club  is  under  the  direction  o-’ 
I  ncle  Dan  Hagerty  and  has  a  maj' 
hership  of  nearly  /.(XX).  In  addition  to 
the  orchestra,  the  club  has  a  chon 
society  of  100  voices,  and  regular  broiii^ 
casts  are  presented  through  WCSF 
weekly.  Original  sketches  are  enaari 
and  musical  features  introduced  k 
“Uncle  Dan”  and  his  kiddies. 

The  club  is  given  a  column  or  mort 
news  daily  in  the  publishing  companr’s 
three  papers,  the  Press  Herald.  Erc^ 
F.xprc.<;s  and  Sunday  Telegram. 


GAVE  NEWS  BY  RADIO 


Halifax  Dailies  Broadcast  to  Cape 
Breton  Papers  When  Wires  Broke 

Radio  Station  CHNS  operated  by  the 
Halifax  Herald  and  Mail,  Krfornwi 
valuable  service  during  a  four-iv 
period  last  week  when  the  Island  o: 
Cape  Breton  with  its  130,0(¥)  inhabitant! 
was  isolated  from  the  mainland  of  N'ma 
Scotia  through  storm  damage  to  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  wires. 

Co-operating  with  the  Canadian  Pres- 
the  papers  arranged  that  their  twice-a- 
day  news  broadcasts  be  supplemented  k 
additional  service  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Cape  Breton  newspapers. 


Held  “Housewives’  Fair” 

More  than  15,000  persons  attended  the 
recent  Housewives’  Fair  conducted  k 
the  Denver  Post  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
hotel.  Quilts,  rugs  and  cakes  were  en¬ 
tered  from  several  states  and  prizes  were 
awarded.  There  also  were  displays  ot 
candies  and  cookies.  Catherine  DiiKi 
Pros.ser,  woman’s  editor,  was  in  charge. 


New  Features  Added 

New  columns  in  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Sunday  Telegram  are  "The  Gardener’s 
Guide”  by  James  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Elmira  Garden  Club,  and 
“Heard  .Around  Hornell’  by  Rev.  Ward 
B.  F'laxington. 


Planning  Fashion  Show 

A  miniature  musical  revue  and  fashion 
show  will  he  staged  by  the  Blrmingkim 
Nezos- Age-Herald  on  Alarch  9. 


SOMEBODY^S  STENOB 


By  Hayward 


The  comic  that  is  published  'round  the  world.  Translated 
into  French,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish  and  Norwegian 


How  ABOUT  "bOl/U 


THXTiS  AlO 
AlEVtS-TO 


WELL.CTPALLTHlutiS.  AO  WOaOc(% 
TlRtO  CJUT  euERV  AJISHT  ^ 
TmEJoaiOR  PERSOAAl 
Service,  survey  fovos  J  / 
That  Secretaries  wy 

Rerform  g7/  - -  I 

I  btFFefteAT  : 

iM 


lOOiS-UCJYDU 
[gAJOWA  filHL 
/I**  aa  office 
N  DOES  ©7/  ■ 
\  CnFFEOeAT 
\\Thiai&s 


WAY!  i'll  JUST 
yell  The  LITTLE 
Fly  Swatter  ; 
IT  A«AY  Rate  . 
4.  i(AE  A  raise  ■ 


A  B>iT  OF  VA/ORH 
That  v/ouLb 

MAKE.  IT  ^ 


-lagmarj. 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


Wire  for  samples  of  daily  strip  and 
weekly  color  page 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
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PRESENTING  A  NEW  SURVEY  OF 

Memphis  and  the 
Mid  South  Empire 


Facts  are  the  factors  that  count  in  any  market — 
and  to  present  facts  that  are  new,  interesting 
and  convincing,  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Memphis  and  the  44  adjacent  counties  com¬ 
prising  the  Mid  South  Empire,  has  just  been 
compiled. 

This  survey,  filling  a  book  of  some  sixty-odd 
pages  with  hundreds  of  photographs,  graph’ 
ically  shows  the  market  potentialities  of  this 
great  section. 

Just  how  the  Appeal  Papers  cover  Memphis  and 
each  of  the  44  counties  is  shown  in  comparison 
with  their  competitive  paper.  No  longer  need 
any  advertiser  be  in  question  about  the  paper  to 
use  for  results  in  this  great  Southern  market. 
No  longer  need  space  be  bought  by  rule  of 
thumb. 

Here  are  actual  facts  with  details  of  exactly  what 
each  paper  has  to  offer — how  far  they  go  toward 
covering  the  market — and  where  each  stops. 

If  you  have  not  included  Memphis  and  the 
Appeal  Papers  on  your  schedule,  you  will  enjoy 
reading  this  book  and  adding  it  to  your  file  of 
market  data. 


"Afp^ 


Thousands  of  cofiics  of  this  survey,  which  has  taken 
months  to  compile  have  been  mailed  to  Ayencies  and 
Advertisers  throuyhoiit  the  Nation. 

If  you  lunr  not  received  a  copy,  and  roant  one,  zerite 
or  Jcire  at  once. 


The  Appeal  Papers 


1 

the  commercial  appeal 


MEMPHIS  EVENING  APPEAL 


/ 
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IMPARTIAL  NEWS  TREATMENT  STRESSED 
ON  MRS.  McCORMICK’S  NEWSPAPERS 

Differing  Views  on  Important  Public  Questions  Are  Printed 
in  Parallel  Colunms  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  Papers — Daughter 
Writes  Washington  Column 

By  MAXINE  DAVIS 


JOURNALISM  which  not  only  aims 
to  tell  the  truth  but  to  tell  all  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  truth  is  the  ambition  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick  cherishes  for  the 
newspapers  she  controls. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  MrCormirk 

When  this  interviewer  saw  her  in  her 
office  in  Washington  recently  and  asked, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  next?”  Mrs. 
McCormick’s  energetic  reply  was, 

“Study  the  whole  economic  situation 
.  .  .  and  print  it.” 

This  statement  will  not  come  to  her 
close  associates  as  much  of  a  surprise. 
But  Washington  has  been  speculating 
steadily  on  what  she  would  do  after  her 
term  as  Congressman-at-large  expires. 
What  the  capital,  which  talks  always  in 
terms  of  practical  politics,  ignores  is 
that  Ruth  McCormick’s  life  is  much  like 
a  four-ring  circus,  with  home  and  chil¬ 
dren,  farm  and  dairy,  political  activity, 
and  publishing  business  each  distinct  and 
important  in  its  own  sphere,  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  a  mind  with  genius  for 
organization. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  has  an  eminently  Success¬ 
ful  mother.  Her  farm  pays,  and  her  big 
herd  of  pure-bred  Holstein  Friesians, 
each  animal  of  which  she  knows  by  all 
its  names,  is  famous. 

But  at  the  moment  her  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  to  her  mind  is  more  important  than 
immediate  personal  political  action,  inas¬ 


much  as  she  conceives  the  press  as  mir¬ 
ror  to  a  critical  period  in  the  country’s 
life.  However,  no  one,  least  of  all  Mrs. 
McCormick,  imagines  that  one  defeat 
puts  anything  but  an  added  zest  to  a 
political  career. 

As  president  of  the  Rockford  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers.  Mrs.  McCormick 
Controls  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
the  Rockford  Register-Republic.  In 
them  she  is  conducting  an  experiment  in 
journalism. 

She  is  attempting  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  by  printing  conscientiously  all  sides 
of  conflicting  issues,  and  consequently 
she  is  definitely  not  using  the  papers  as 
p<ditical  organs. 

She  has  adopted  a  two-fold  policy: 

1 —  Of  printing  all  phases  of  an  issue, 
frequently  in  parallel  columns  of  the 
same  page. 

2 —  Of  divorcing  absolutely  the  editor¬ 
ial  and  the  business  departments. 

Mrs.  McCormick  bought  the  \Rockford 
Republic  in  1928.  The  merger  of  the 
three  newspapers  of  Rockford  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  September,  1930.  When  Mrs. 
McCormick  made  the  opening  speech  of 
her  campaign  for  the  nomination  for 
United  States  senator  she  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  editor  of  her  paper,  T.  Bar¬ 
ney  Thompson,  advising  him  that  a  copy 
of  her  speech  had  been  sent  to  him. 
There  was  no  instruction  to  use  it  in  full, 
but  Mrs.  McCormick  did  say  specifically 
that  with  the  account  of  her  speech  pub¬ 
lished  in  her  newspaper  there  must  be 
announcement  that  her  opponents  should 
have  the  same  easy  access  to  the  columns 
of  her  newspaper  that  she  enjoyed. 

In  August,  1930,  Mrs.  McCormick’s 
newspaper  printed  in  full  the  opening 
campaign  speech  of  her  Democratic  op¬ 
ponent,  which  occupied  several  columns. 
Indeed,  when  J.  “Ham”  Lewis  came  to 
speak  in  her  bailiwick,  he  had  most  of 
the  front  page  of  her  paper. 

The  readers  of  the  Rockford  papers, 
in  northwestern  Illinois  and  in  southern 
Wisconsin  where  they  circulate,  are  fully 
cognizant  of  their  policy,  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick  believes,  and  she  is  confident  that 
they  are  now  convinced  that  no  matter 
what  her  politics  may  be,  no  matter  what 
her  personal  views  of  nublic  matters,  so¬ 
cial  or  economic,  may  be,  she  is  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  have  both  sides  pre¬ 
sented. 

This  principle  received  emphasis  on 
Sundav.  Ian.  2.‘i.  1931,  when  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Morning  Star  published  five  col¬ 
umns  of  extracts  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Wickersham  report,  quoting  the  ex¬ 
act  words  of  the  report  that  seemed  to 
favor  the  dry  side  and  the  exact  words 
that  seemed  to  favor  the  wet  side.  These 
excerpts  were  arranged  in  parallel  col- 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 
BOBBY  THATCHER 


BURROWS  MATTHEWS, 
Editor,  Courier  Express, 
Buffalo,  New  York: 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  fea¬ 
tures — those  that  merely  enter¬ 
tain  and  round  out  a  paper  and 
those  that  create  and  bold  circu¬ 
lation.  Bobby  Thatcher  is  in 
the  latter  class.  He  is  an  ap¬ 
pealing  character  and  bis  adven¬ 
tures  are  not  so  far  fetched  as  to 
be  ridiculous.  He  has  many  fol¬ 
lowers  in  Buffalo.” 


r  r 


umns  so  that  the  reader  might  more 
easily  draw  conclusions  as  to  whether 
the  report  was,  in  fact,  contradictory. 
Mrs.  McCormick  is  a  dry. 

Mrs.  McCormick  expects  to  carry  this 
on  as  a  regular  custom  of  the  papers. 
She  will  carry  it  farther  than  the  news 
of  the  moment,  she  indicates.  For  she 
expects  to  have  studies  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  times  made  for  the  papers,  and  the 
various  important,  even  if  conflicting 
aspects,  similarly  published. 

Newspaper  publishing  is  not  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  life  of  this  comparative 
newcomer  into  the  ranks  of  journalism. 
Her  brother,  the  late  Dan  Hanna  of 
Cleveland,  was  a  newspaper  publisher, 
and  his  three  sons,  Dan,  Jr.,  Mark  and 
Carl  now  control  and  operate  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News.  Her  husband,  the  late  Medill 
McCormick,  served  an  editorial  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
afterward  became  editor. 

Nor.  in  fact,  does  the  tradition  thus 
established,  show  any  sign  of  stopping 
with  Mrs.  McCormick,  for  her  debut¬ 
ante  daughter,  Katrina,  writes  a  weekly 
article  for  the  Sunday  Star. 

Without  asking  her  mother’s  advice  or 
permission.  Katrina  applied  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  for  a  job  writing  her  impressions  of 
Washington  life  and  personalities  in  the 
form  of  a  Sunday  letter  to  her  friends  in 
Rockford.  Securing  this  column,  she  re¬ 
flects  the  passing  show  at  the  capital. 

However,  it  was  neither  to  the  Hanna 
paper  nor  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
Mrs.  McCormick  looked  for  a  model  of 
journalistic  ideals.  It  was  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Explaining  this,  she  said,  “The  late 
Melville  Stone  has  told  us  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  three  offices  to  perform:  first 
to  print  news;  second,  to  strive  to  guide 
public  opinion  in  a  proner  direction ;  and 
third,  to  furnish  entertainment.  He 
named  these  in  what  he  regarded  to  be 
the  order  of  their  importance.  Going 
further  in  his  analysis  of  the  methods  by 
which  he  built  up  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  he  pointed  out  how  these  rules 


were  followed.  First,  that  the  ik, 
should  have  first  place.  Second  tl^' 
should  be  truthful  news  or,  if  nnf 
ful,  there  should  be  perfect  readin^i 
retract  and  correct  as  far  as  T)o«t.i 
The  third  rule  divorced  the  business 
the  editorial  department  absolutely 

“I  assume  that  Mr.  Stone,  in  divorcir 
the  editorial  and  business  departW 
reasoned  that  editors  are  only  huna- 
and  that  the  best  of  them  might  be  ^ 
jected  to  two  temptations:  to  be  undu' 
concerned  over  offending  the  subscribe 
and  afraid  of  antagonizing  the  advc 
tisers.  If  the  editor  yielded  to  the  fer 
influence,  he  almost  surely  did  makt  i 
colorless  newspaper  by  discussing  on' 
those  things  about  which  nobody  carr 
or  merely  commending  those  things « 
which  everybody  agrees. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  t« 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  adven^. 
ers,  he  might  permit  the  publication  ?; 
press  agent  stories  and  certain  items  c 
news  which,  under  no  circumstanc? 
should  be  given  publication  if  the  get . 
ine  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  print 
news  truthfully  and  impartially.” 

The  papers  of  the  Rockford  conso!;. 
dation  are  both  operated  on  this  plan «' 
separation  of  business  and  editorial  dn 
partment,  and  apparently  the  advertise^ 
still  advertise  .  .  .  and  like  it! 

RAISED  MILK  FUND 

A  milk  fund  benefit  boxing  ar! 
wrestling  show  staged  by  the  Alkmln 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate  on  Feb.  20  ra¬ 
ized  a  net  profit  of  $572,  which  will  In 
used  to  buy  milk  for  children  of  poc: 
families.  The  affair  was  conducts 
solely  by  the  Post-Advocate,  with  a 
outside  promotion.  It  was  arranged  b 
Qayton  I.  Ward,  editor  j  Dick  Reeicin 
editor,  and  George  Serviss.  sports  edit : 
The  Post- Advocate  is  a  Copley  paper 

NEW  EDITORIAL  TYPE 

The  Boston  Evening  Transmit  to 
adopted  a  new  type  for  its  editorial  p«f 
seven-point  Ionic  on  a  ten-point  sit*. 


63  Park  Row, 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 

John  N.  Wheeler,  President 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


This  Company's  interest  in  Mats 
differs  from  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer  or  distributor. 

Our  aim,  primarily,  is  to  advance 
the  art  of  stereotyping,  in  which, 
as  manufacturers  of  Autoplate 
Machines,  we  are  naturally  deeply 
interested. 

Morley  Mats  make  for  maximum 
efficiency  of  machine  casting. 

The  quality  which  gives  them  this 
advantage  has  been  recognized  not 
only  by  users  of  Autoplate  Machines 
but  also  by  those  who  still  use 
hand-box  equipment. 

That  is  why  our  12-cent  mat,  in¬ 
tended  especially  for  hand-box  use, 
and  for  a  limited  number  of  casts  in 
Pony  Autoplatc  Machines,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
four  grades  of  — 


Morley  Mats 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

Announce  the  Purchase  of 
The  Morning  World  of  New  York  City 
The  Evening  World  of  New  York  City 
The  Sunday  World  of  New  York  City 

These  three  great  newspapers,  which  have  passed  into  the  sole  ownership 
of  Scripps-Howard,  have  been  consolidated  with  the  New  York  Telegram,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  under  the  new  name: 

New  York  World -Telegram 

— a  six  day  evening  newspaper 

The  New’  York  World-Telegram  will  publish  no  Sunday  edition.  The  best 
features  of  all  four  newspapers  will  be  retained  by  the  consolidated  paper. 


I  Notice  to  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies 


All  advertisers  having  contracts  with  the 
World  newspapers  alone  or  with  the 
World  and  New  York  Telegram,  will  be 
accorded  the  same  rates  as  provided  in 
their  contracts  with  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  for  Evening  World  adver¬ 
tising.  Thus  advertisers  will  be  offered 
space  in  the  consolidated  newspaper  at 
the  rates  previously  paid  for  space  in  the 
Evening  World  alone. 


Temporarily,  at  least,  general  adver¬ 
tisers  without  World  contracts,  will  be 
accorded  a  flat  rate  of  65  cents  per  line 
for  the  consolidated  circulations  of  all 
four  papers  in  the  new  paper.  The  New 
York  World-Telegram.  Advertisers’ 
most  sensational  buy  for  1931. 


New  York  World -Telegram 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

BY  —  OF  —  AN  D  —  FOR  NEW  YORKERS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS— ASSOCIATED  PRESS— AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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Editor 

Advertising  Agencies 

2  NEW  YORK  AGENCIES 
ARE  MERGED 

Clereland  &  Shaw  and  Lyman  Iri»h 

db  Co.  Combine - Latter  Firm 

Formerly  Wa»  Huber 
Hoge,  Inc. 

Merger  of  Cleveland  &  Shaw,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  with  Ly¬ 
man  Irish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  also  of  New  York, 
was  announced  this  week,  effective  March 
2.  The  entire  executive  persomiel  of 
Cleveland  &  Shaw  joined  the  Lyman 
Irish  agency,  Horace  Cleveland  and  Don¬ 
ald  S.  Shaw  becoming  vice-presidents. 
Cleveland  &  Shaw  accounts,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  served  by  the  Lyman 
Irish  company.  Offices  will  be  in  the 
quarters  of  the  latter  agency  at  60  East 
I2d  street.  New  York 

Until  recently  Lyman  Irish  &  Co,  was 
known  as  Huber  Hoge,  Inc. 

Beside  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  following  executives  of  their  agency 
joined  the  Lyman  Irish  staff :  A.  H. 
Fancher,  Ira  Fleming,  H.  B.  Harvey,  R. 
L.  Kutch,  Henry  Dravnich,  and  Miss 
Shirley  Smith. 

In  addition,  Norman  S.  Lamport, 
formerly  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
and  comptroller  of  the  Fred  F.  French 
investing  company,  has  been  made  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

New  accounts  of  Lyman  Irish  &  Co., 
many  of  which  were  formerly  served  by 
the  Qeveland  &  Shaw  agency,  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows :  Beecham’s  Labora¬ 
tories,  proprietary  products ;  Chestnut 
Hill  Properties,  Inc.,  real  estate;  Excel¬ 
sior  Quilting  Co.,  quilted  products ;  Ferry 
Hats,  Inc.,  men’s  hats ;  Griffin  Mfg.  Co., 
shoe  polishes  and  cleaners;  J.  C.  Haartz 
Co.,  men’s  shirts;  Heating  Maintenance 
Corporation,  Combustioncer  automatic 
stokers ;  Hunter  Mfg.  &  Com.  Co.,  cot¬ 
ton  goods ;  George  P.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc., 
shirts  and  collars;  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  industrial  books ;  Andrew  McLean 
Co.,  oilcloth  and  draperies;  Morison 
Electrical  Supply  Co.,  chain  retail  elec¬ 
trical  stores;  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  Nu- 
fashond  notions ;  Ott  FLngraving  Co., 
wedding  announcements;  Sealed  Contain¬ 
ers  Corporations,  Sealcones ;  Silent  Glow 
Gil  Burner  Corporation,  oil  burners;  S. 
B.  Thomas  Company,  whole  wheat  spec¬ 
ialty  bakers ;  J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.,  decora¬ 
tive  fabrics;  Whirldry  Corporation, 
washing  machines ;  Sulloway  Mills, 
hosiery ;  Physical  Culture  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  shoes ;  .American  Colloid  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Armory,  Brown  &  Co.,  Colossis 
fabrics. 


Casualty  Firm  Expands  Schedule 

.\n  increased  advertising  appropriation 
has  been  made  by  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  following  announce¬ 
ment  that  1930  was  the  best  year  it  has 
ever  had.  with  premiums  on  business 
written  amounting  to  $18,255,903,  com¬ 
pared  with  $17,383,983  in  1929.  News¬ 
papers  will  again  be  used,  with  more 
napers  on  the  list  and  more  insertions 
scheduled.  Street  &  Finnev.  New  York 
advertising  agency,  is  sending  out  con¬ 
tracts.  Direct  mail  will  also  be  used. 


New  Providence  Agency 

Gordon  Schonfarber  and  I^wrence 
I^mpher  have  formed  a  new  agency  at 
Providence,  K.  I.,  under  the  name  of 
I.ampher  &  Schonfarl»er.  Inc.  Schon¬ 
farber.  president  of  the  firm,  was  form¬ 
erly  advertising  manager  of  Gladding’s 
Inc.,  of  Providence,  and  I.ampher, 
who  is  secretary-treasurer,  was  with  the 
Larchar-Horton  Company,  advertising 
agency  of  the  same  city. 


Tnxi  “Car  Card"  Has  Rival 

Following  announcement  of  details 
of  a  revolving  “car  card’’  device  for 
taxicabs  last  week  comes  word  of  a 
similar  device  manufactured  by  the 
Adometer  Corporation  of  America. 
The  company  has  an  interlocking  direc¬ 
torate  with  the  Checker  Cab  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation  and  the  Parmelee 
Transportation  Company,  it  has  been 
announced. 
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AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald- 


J.  B.  Kerrott 


64  AS  an  only  child  on  a  Southern 
plantation,  where  I  had  access  to  a 
large  private  lil)rary,’’  .says  J.  B.  Ker¬ 
rott,  copy  chief  for  the  Reincke-EIlis 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
“I  devoured  volumes  by  the  shelf  for 
the  simple  lack  of  something  else  to  do 
during  the  long  winters  of  'unrelenting 
rain.  Here  developed  a  yen  to  write — 
embryo  of  authorship — coincidental  with 
a  yen  to  eat.  Hence,  the  muse  commer¬ 
cialized. 

■‘Family  pull  landed  me  in  my  first  job, 
in  a  national  bank.  Couldn’t  add,  sub¬ 
tract,  multiply,  or  divide,  and  so  I 
switched  from  bookkeeping  to  corre¬ 
sponding.  ■  On  own  initiative,  wrote  every 
man  of  means  up  and  down  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  telling  him  to  plant  his  shekels 
in  a  good  bank.  Produced  b'usiness  but 
lost  job — ‘too  progressive.’ 

“^ly  greatest  recreation  is  listening  to 
amateur  criticism  of  the  word  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  such  masters  of  advertising  copy 
as  Bill  Durgin,  Phil  Lennen,  Lucius 
Crowell,  Wallace  Mever,  Bill  Henri, 
Carey  Stevens.  Bruce  Barton.  My  pas¬ 
sionate  hobby  is  books  and  the  time-de¬ 
vouring  habit  of  tracing  words  back  to 
their  birthplaces.” 

“I.  R.”  has  been  with  Reincke-Ellis 
for  three  years  of  the  quarter-century  he 
has  ‘done’  advertising.  He  has  been  with 
Sears-Roebuck,  Mitchell  &  Faust, 
Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Company,  E.  H. 
Kastor  &  Sons.  Kling  Gibson  Company. 
His  copy  now  deals  with  Weed  chains 
and  bumpers.  Greyhound  motor  bus  lines. 
Page  wire  fencing,  Nyal  Company. 
Tropic-.Aire  hot  water  heaters  for  autos, 
and  the  Soo  Line. 


Covington,  Ky.,  Appoints  Agency 

The  city  of  Covington.  Ky.,  across 
the  Ohio  river  from  Cincinnati,  has 
appointed  Keelor  &•  Stites  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  a  member  of  the  First  Inter- 
.\gency  Group  of  affiliated  advertising 
agencies,  as  advertising  counsel.  Indus¬ 
trial  development  is  the  aim  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  use  newspapers,  radio, 
films,  and  dealer  displays. 


Weil  Succeeds  Janney 

Luis  Weil,  formerly  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Boston  branch,  where 
he  will  handle  school  accounts  succeed¬ 
ing  Ralph  Janney  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  general  national  business. 

Valentine  Opens  Art  Studio 

Francis  B.  Valentine,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  and  Osborn,  has  opened  an  adver¬ 
tising  art  studio  at  207  Vermont  street, 
Buffalo. 


New  Redfield-Coupe  Client 

Catoir  Silk  Company  of  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  vestings,  facings,  and 
linings,  has  placed  its  account  with 
Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Has  Stove  Polish  Account 

Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Boston,  have 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
the  Black  Iron  Stove  Polish  Company. 


REFRIGERATOR  BUDGEtI 
ANNOUNCED  BY  G.  E. 


Firm  Will  Spend  $6,500,000  in  1931, 
Dealers  Told  — Sum  Exceeds 
1930  Appropriation  by 


REALSILK  NAMES  ERWIN.  WASEY 

P.  O.  Ferrel,  vice-president  and  ili 
rector  of  sales  of  the  Realsilk 
Mills,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  has  annoaS 
the  appointment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  q 
Ltd.,  Chicago,  as  the  firm’s  advertii^ 
agency.  ^ 


$500,000 


An  appropriation  of  $6,500,000  for 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  in  1931, 
a  third  of  which  will  be  spent  in  news¬ 
papers,  was  announced  at  Cleveland  Feb. 
26,  by  P.  B.  Zimmerman,  manager  of 
the  refrigeration  department  of  the 
General  Electric  company  who  spoke 
before  a  convention  of  700  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  salesmen  and  distributors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  appropriation  tops  that  of  1930 
by  more  than  $500,000,  Zimmerman 
said.  Walter  J.  Daily,  sales  promotion 
managei;  of  the  General  Electric  refrig¬ 
eration  division,  who  also  spoke,  char¬ 
acterized  newspaper  advertising  as  “the 
most  effective  weapon  in  today’s  battle 
for  sales.” 

More  than  $2,(XK),OCO  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  will  be  spent  in  newspapers,  Walter 
J.  ' Daily,  sales  promotion  manager,  told 
IvDiTOR  &  Publisher’s  Cleveland  corres¬ 
pondent. 

“The  bulk  of  the  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tion  will  go  to  daily  newspapers  in  cities 
of  all  sizes,”  he  said,  “but  the  1931  cam¬ 
paign  also  will  extend  even  into  country 
weeklies. 

“The  national  newspaper  campaign 
began  last  Sunday  and  Monday  when 
dailies  in  62  cities  carried  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  heralding  our  new  three- 
year  guarantee. 

“Big  copy  will  continue  to  be  the  key¬ 
note  until  the  campaign  gets  well  under 
way.” 


Lowry  Joins  Furniture  Firm 

Russell  K.  Lowry,  formerly  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  retail  stores,  has 
been  appointed  second  vice-president 
and  publicity  director  of  the  Ilartman 
Furniture  and  Carpet  Company.  Mr. 
Lowry  succeeds  Adolf  Drey,  who  has 
been  made  associate  merchandise 
manager. 


Helped  Form  Grand  Jury  Group 

Glen  Buck,  president  of  the  Chicago 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name,  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illinois  Grand 
Jurors  .Associations,  whose  object  is  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  former  grand  jurors 
and  to  impress  upon  voters  the  idea  of 
jury  service  as  a  great  essential  to  good 
citizenship. 


Woman  Establishes  Agency 

Mary  E.  Pentland,  until  recently  with 
the  Rotsford-Constantine  agency  of  Port¬ 
land  and  Seattle,  has  established  her  own 
agency  in  Portland.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
formerly  was  engaged  in  advertising 
work  in  Oklahoma  City,  Denver,  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Seattle. 


Storm  &  Lipser  Changes  Name 

Storm  &  Lipser,  Inc..  New  York,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Charles  M.  Storm 
Company,  having  kept  the  old  name  for 
several  months  following  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Lipser.  The  officers  are:  Presi¬ 
dent.  C.  M.  Storm;  secretary  and  direc¬ 
tor.  Edward  Klein. 


Grigsby -Grunow  To  Kastor 

Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  Majestic  radio  sets 
and  electric  refrigerators,  has  appointed 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  of  Chicago  to 
place  its  advertising. 


Timmerman  With  Good  Housekeeping 

E.  W.  Timmerman,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing. 


Bottle  Cap  To  Churchill-Hall 

The  General  Bottle  Cap  Corporation 
of  6  East  45th  street.  New  York,  has 
appointed  Churchill-Hall.  Inc.,  New 
York  to  direct  its  advertising. 


New  Account  To  Roland  G.  E.  UlUm  i 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons,  of  Philadelplm  E 
have  appointed  Roland  G.  E.  UlC  ' 
advertising,  to  direct  the  advertisinn-  I 
their  leather  belting.  Trade  publicaL  ^ 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Two  Firms  Appoint  Frost  * 

Harry  M.  Frost  Company  of  Bosto  | 
has  recently  obtained  two  new  acconRi  : 
the  Freihofer  Baking  company,  Inc  «  “ 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pilgrim  Baidu  j 
Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.  r 


Bus  Firm  Appoints  Phelps  || 

The  Flxible  Company  of  Loudonvilk,  I 
O.,  builders  of  Flxible  Buick  buss&ft 
funeral  cars  and  ambulances,  has  ap-R 
pointed  George  Harrison  Phelps,  Int,toB 
handle  its  accounts.  ’  I 


Stephens  With  Boston  Agency 

Rockwell  R.  Stephens,  formerly  wS 
the  Roche  Advertising  Company,  Qj. 
cago,  has  been  named  an  account  crea¬ 
tive  with  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Reynolds  Art  Director 

Dwight  Reynolds  has  been  apoointK 
art  director  for  Eidener.  Van  Riper  1 
Keeling,  Inc.,  Indianapolis  agency. 


AD  TIPS 


Advertisers.  Incorporated.  7310  WoodviK 
nvpiiue,  Detroit.  Secured  the  arroiint  o(  fic 
W(km1.  Inoorp<»rated.  Mnrysvllle.  Mlchlgii, 
John  L.  Butler  Co.,  Inc.,  1131  Public  LHr 
Ituildiiifr.  Pliilailelphiii.  Secured  the  accooittf 
Dpliier  Trunk  &  Dajr  ('<»..  WofMlbury,  N.  J.  Mi 
its  giihKidiary,  NeA'erbreak  Trunk  Co.  and  tor 
vntion  Trunk  Co. 

Coming,  Inc.,  St.  Piiul.  Minn.  Ha*  n- 
iHtinted  to  handle  the  aeeuiiDt  of  Gfmioi  i 
FVruiiBon.  St.  rani. 

Doremus  &  Co.,  South  La  Salk  itw. 

Cliieiitro.  Ik  IsKiiing  e(»ntraets  to  newspipens 
the  Mann  Sefurllies  Company,  Chicago, 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  49  WMt  W 
Ktreet,  New  York  City.  Will  mase  «P 
durinir  April  and  October  iiaing  npwg^^ 
iiiatrii/inpK.  and  direct  by  mail  on 
wealth  SiKte  &  Leatbor  Co.,  Whitman.  lU* 
inanufaoturerK  of  ahoeH. 

Greve  Advertising  Company,  St.  Paul, 

Tk  now  placing  tlie  account  of 
Manufacturing  Company.  St.  Paul.  <0rpfc»a 
Radio  1. 

Green,  Fulton  &  Cunningham.  3<W  Vri 
Mioliigan  avenue.  Chicago.  .\re  IsKiilng 
contractK  to  newKpaperK  the  N*>b  ■*** 

Car  ('ompany,  Kenosha,  Wis 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Company,  ISO  North  MrtW 
avenue,  Chicago.  .May  prepare  a  Hit 
papera  abortly  on  the  Puritan  Malt  wtn 
Company,  Milwaukee. 

Hommann.  Tarcher  &  Sheldon,  Inc.,  ^ 
street.  New  York  city.  Will  make  ^  b 
during  April  and  Septend>er  using  newW'B 
maganineK.  and  direct  by  mail  on  A.  A. 

&  Co..  Ino.,  New  York  city,  manufactarw  ■ 
incenKC. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Co..  Inc.,  .Vd  b  ' 
Rtreet,  Boston.  Mukr.  Will  niake  up 
ing  April  UKing  magasineK  and  direct 
on  National  ('o.,  Inc.,  Malden.  M^..  ” - 
tiirera  of  radio  and  engineering  product!. 

H.  W.  Ksitor  &  Sons  Co..  :t60  North  -  I 
iiveniK-.  fhicaxo.  S.-<-iirpd  the 
(irlKBliy-Grunow  Uoiiiiiaiiy.  ChicsKo, 
era  of  Majeatic  radio*  and  electric  n'r  -'  - 
Homer  McKee  Company,  Xc''' 
avenue.  CliIeaKo.  Ih  now  id.iclng 
MiinnfaelurinK  Uonipany.  ClilcaKO. 
electrlial  appllaneea.  I»  now  placW 

.■mint  of  the  Pro-Chemical  lJitM.rat<m». 
caKo.  inantifactnrera  of  a  mouth  ** 
Meftuinn  &  Oo..  4(ht  North  U 

(■lil.-aao.  Will  IIW  a  Hat  of  nc»»l*r*  ^ 
Smith  .V)iri<-Iiltnral  ('lieiniial  ComptW- 
bu«.  O.  I  Sacco).  There  will  he  (uane  KW 
aoiiie  iiathiiial  copy  on  tide  acuunt.  ^ 
Newell-Enunett  Company.  Inc..  ♦>  , 

street.  New  York  elt.v.  ■ 

Hive  newBpa|H*r  campaign  ' 

etten,  nianiifactiirtKl  l».v  Liggeii 
Tobactii  Co.,  New  York  city.  ^ 

R.  J.  Potts  Company,  •'aiisas  Htf- ^ . 
iisliik  ii.-wspaTiera  In  the  '  '  ' 

on  the  White  Eakle  Oil  &  Kcllnln* 

Kansas  Cit.v.  v 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Compaq.  ... 
Michigan  avenue,  ('blcago.  Is 
to  Rome  euKtern  newHpapers  w.  it  a 
Rutter,  a  pr<Mluct  of  LIi»by,  Me- 
Chicago. 


Williama  &  Cunnyngham,  « 


North 


avenue.  UliK-aso.  Are 


inl 


tracts  to  newspaiM-rs  on 
Compan.v,  ClileaRo.  OHd  I'm 
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Smashes  All  Circulation  Records  in  February 

The  average  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Times  for  the 
month  of  February,  1931,  just  past,  was 

50,933 

a  gain  of  1,931  over  the  month  of  February,  1930,  and  a  new 
high-water  mark  of  circulation  of  The  Times  for  any  month  in 

its  long  history. 

This  is  a  Paid  Circulation  Far  In  Excess  of  the  Total  Circula¬ 
tion  of  Scranton’s  Two  Other  Daily  Papers,  and  all  Outside 
Daily  Papers  Sold  In  Lackawanna  County 

It  is  about  23,000  greater  than  that  of  its  morning  contemporary 
and  at  least  37,000  greater  than  the  claim  of  its  evening 
contemporary. 

This  Great  Circulation  of  THE  TIMES  Has  Been  Built  Entirely  By 
Selling  the  Newspaper  Strictly  On  Its  Merits 

and  no  premium  scheme,  gift  enterprise  or  circulation  contest  has  ever  been 
used  in  bolstering  up  The  Times  figures.  The  Times,  with  the  great  news 
services  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  International  News  Service,  The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  and  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  in  addition  to  the 
largest  local  staff  in  the  city,  is  giving  the  people  of  Scranton  a  newspaper 
supplying  the  news  of  the  world  on  the  day  it  happens. 

THE  TIMES  Circulation  Growth  Has  Been  Steady  Year  After  Year 

for  Over  One-Third  of  a  Century 

and  we  believe  that  its  present  standing  in  the  community  shows  that  the 
public  has  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  management’s  policy  of 
instructing  its  staff  to  print  all  the  news  that  is  news — without  bias, 
fear  or  favor. 

The  Best  Proof  That  Scranton  Advertisers  Are  Satisfied  With 
the  Results  Secured  From  TIMES  Advertising 

is  the  fact  that  The  Times  carries  more  advertising  than  its  two  competitors 
combined  and  leads  all  papers  in  its  field  in  local,  national  and  classified 
advertising. 

ff  Y ou  Want  to  Reach  the  People  of  the  Anthracite  Metropolis — Use  The  Scranton  Times 
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AD-VENTURES 

.By  ROBERT  S.  MANN- 


understand  the  creative  mind  will  know 
what  we  mean  by  that.” 

*  *  « 

Believe  it  or  not,  one- tenth  of  all 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  is  concern^  with  keeping  people  and 
things  clean.  So  says  Roscw  C. 
Edmund,  manager  of  the  Association  of 
American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers, 
who  spoke  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Association  Executives  in 
New  York.  To  reach  his  total  of  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  he  included  soap,  cleansers, 
bath  tubs,  plumbing  fixtures,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines,  towels,  nail 
brushes,  toothbrushes,  etc.,  beside  laun¬ 
dries  and  dry  cleaners.  Co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  said,  is  playing  an  increasing 
part  in  trade  association  activities. 


From  750,000  to  a  full  million  is  the 

estimated  number  of  entries  drawn  by 
the  $50,000  prize  contest  for  Camel 
cigarettes,  announced  in  a  huge  news¬ 
paper  splash  last  week  by  the  R.  J. 

Reynolds  company.  Six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  replies  had  been  received  by 
Wednesday  noon,  March  4,  and  it  is 
thought  that  replies  postmarked  not 
later  than  March  4  will  be  coming  in 
until  next  Tuesday.  At  that  rate  the 
essays  will  have  cost  the  Reynolds  com¬ 
pany  something  like  $1  apiece  in  adver¬ 
tising  costs,  figuring  the  newspaper  space 
used  at  about  $850,000  to  $900,000.  In 
return  for  that  expenditure,  however, 
the  Reynolds  firm  can  know  that  at 
least  a  million  people,  and  probably 
several  times  that  numtier,  have  not  only 
read  the  Camel  advertisements  but  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  them.  a  mqNG  the  638,493  recent  surveys  of 

The  expense  d\\indles  when  one  con-  2\,  wac  nnp  hv  thp  rlaQ« 


siders  what  wide  recognition  has  been 
given  to  a  new  talking  point  within  a 
short  eight  days — the  length  of  the 
contest. 

*  *  * 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  of  the  contest 
was  almost  altogether  a  newspaper 
job.  Radio  announcements  urged  listeners 
to  l(X)k  for  details  in  the  newspaper 

advertisements. 

*  * 

"FULL-PAGE  advertisements  this  week 
after  the  contest  ended  gave  the 

Re.vnolds  company’s  own  answer  to  the 
question  about  its  new  wrapper.  This 
did  not  .stay  within  the  2()0-word  limit, 
incidentally.  This  copy  was  sent  out  at 
the  last  possible  moment  and  newspapers 
were  warned  to  keep  its  contents  con¬ 
fidential  until  the  contest  had  closed. 

XewspajKjr  advertisements  will  appear 
weekly  for  five  weeks,  starting  with 

full  pages  and  using  1..500  lines  later. 
The  schedule  will  be  considerably  shorter 
than  the  list  of  some  4,700  dailies, 
weeklies  and  college  papers  used  for  the 
opening  blast,  but  will  be  designed  to 
cover  the  nation  thoroughly,  using  week¬ 
lies  to  fill  gaps  l)etween  dailies. 


TN  the  rush  job  of  getting  out  the  mats 
and  plates  for  the  first  series  of 
Camel  advertisements,  12  airplanes  w'ere 


radio  listeners  was  one  by  the  class 
in  advertising  under  supervision  of  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Nix,  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis.  Beside  giving  favorite  sta¬ 
tions  and  preferred  programs  (the  latter 
headed  by  popular  music,  classical  music, 
jazz,  and  educational  programs  in  order), 
the  listeners  rejwrted  182  against  83  that 
they  chose  their  broadcasts  by  reading 
newspaper  lists  instead  of  just  dialing 
around. 

One  conclusion  was  “that  many  adver¬ 
tisers  were  seriously  defeating  their  own 
interests  in  the  effort  to  introduce  too 
much  direct  sales  talk  in  their  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  A  suggestion  was  that  broadcast¬ 
ers  might  lie  able  to  charge  extra  for 
“preferred  position’’  just  before  or  just 
after  high-class  programs  to  which  lis¬ 
teners  had  been  attracted  by  newspaper  or 
magazine  advertising. 

*  4: 

i^NE  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  re- 
ceived  by  Jean  Norris,  New  York 
City  woman  magistrate,  for  a  Fleisch- 
mann  yeast  testimonial  used  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  in  1927. 
Magistrate  Norris  gave  the  price  in 
testifying  in  an  investigation  of  the  city’s 
courts.  photograph  of  herself  in 

judicial  robes  accompanied  the  testi¬ 
monial. 

*  *  * 

A  LLEN  H.  SEED,  Jr.,  vice-president 


necessity.  Shipments  totalling  5,760 
pounds  left  Cincinnati,  where  the  mats 
and  plates  had  been  made,  some  traveling 
by  air  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

*  •  * 

TTEAVY  newspaper  advertising  ac- 
companied  the  release  of  the  motion 
picture  “Cimarron”  throughout  the  nation, 
large  space  being  used  in  most  of  the 
dailies  in  more  than  40  cities.  Much  of 
the  advertising  consisted  of  full-page 
space,  and  in  some  instances  double-page 
copy  was  used.  The  Motion  Picture 
Daily  reports  that  in  many  cases  new 
box  office  records  were  set.  In  Los 
Angeles  the  newspaper  copy  reached 
seven  pages  and  800  lines,  in  Boston 
five  pages,  and  in  a  number  of  cities 
three  to  four  pages. 

*  4>  * 

^OT  every  advertisement  can  be  re- 
printed  nine  years  after  it  is  first 
published.  “Written  After  Hours”  is  the 
heading  on  one  which  appeared  in  New 
York  newspapers  this  week,  bearing  the 
notation  “First  published  in  1922  and  still 
true.”  It  w'as  the  work  of  Arthur  H. 
Kudner,  president,  and  Owen  B.  Winters, 
vice-president,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
and  took  only  a  few  minor  changes  to 
bring  it  up  to  date. 

Painting  in  swift  sentences  the  adver- 


COMBATS  BILLBOARD  WITH 
MOVABLE  SCREEN 

WHEN  the  Long  Island  State 
Park  Commission  of  New 
York  found  that  zoning  ordinances 
could  not  force  removal  of  a  large 
advertising  sign  near  the  Southern 
Parkway  on  Long  Island,  the  com¬ 
mission  said  it  with  trees — several 
hundred  dollars  worth — planted  on 
park  property  in  front  of  the  sign. 

Thereupon  the  signboard  was 
moved  to  a  new  location.  It  was 
easier  to  move  than  the  trees. 

The  commission’s  reply  was  a 
lattice  screen  placed  between  the 
billboard  and  the  highway.  Just 
to  be  prepared,  the  screen  was 
made  in  sections  so  it  can  be 
moved  if  necessary. 


tomobile,  and  toiletries  fields,  are  reported 
on.  Annual  booklets  of  this  sort  have 
been  issued  by  the  Journal  since  1922, 
and  in  most  instances  comparative  figures 
are  given  for  recent  years.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  gathered  by  interviewing 
5,200  housewives,  representing  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  families,  and  giving, 
according  to  the  foreword,  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  market. 


A.F.A.  GROUP  MEETS 


Fifth  District  Members  Elect  Arthur 
R.  Weed  President 

Arthur  R.  Weed,  president  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  advertising  club,  was 
elected  governor  of  the  fifth  district  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
at  a  district  convention  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Feb.  26  and  27.  R.  L.  Sisson, 
of  Toledo,  was  elected  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor,  and  A.  H.  Apking,  of  Cincinnati, 
secretary-treasurer.  Tentative  plans  point 
to  Cincinnati  as  the  1932  meeting  place. 

About  1.50  delegates  attended,  repre¬ 
senting  clubs  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
\Vest  Virginia.  Trends  in  merchandising 
came  in  for  much  discussion. 


used,  not  as  a  stunt,  it  is  .stated,  but  as  and  general  manager  of  Jordan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Cuba  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  speaks  optimistically  of  business 
prosi^ts  there.  Political  unrest  in  Cuba, 
he  said,  is  not  visible  on  the  surface,  since 
the  government  is  especially  eager  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  during  the  tourist  season, 
now  at  its  height.  He  visited  advertising 
concerns  and  local  sales  agents  of  Jordan 
clients  on  his  trip. 


BUS  GROUP  ADVERTISING 

The  Alabama  Passenger  Bus  Associa¬ 
tion  which  includes  most  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  coach  lines  in  the  state  has  begun 
a  six  months’  advertising  campaign  to 
show  what  motor  transportation  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  comfort  and  progress  of 
the  country.  The  Alabama  legislature  is 
now  in  session  and  the  association  is 
trying  to  work  up  sentiment  against  pro¬ 
posed  laws  which  would  levy  heavy  taxes 
on  buses. 


^ANNED  sauerkraut  is  on  the  menus 
'^of  64.6  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
Greater  Milwaukee,  and  these  families 
average  31.4  cans  a  year,  we  learn  by 
leafing  through  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
“Consumer  Analysis  of  the  Greater  Mil¬ 
waukee  Market”  for  1931.  Frank’s 
brand,  we  further  discover,  is  used  by 
87  per  cent  of  the  kraut-eating  families. 

Turning  a  few  pages,  we  rind  that  98.6 
per  cent  of  the  Greater  Milwaukee  fami¬ 
lies  buy  toilet  soap,  the  booklet  hastening 
to  explain  the  1.4  jKr  cent  by  saying  that 
some  families  live  in  hotels  and  rooming 
houses  where  soap  is  provided  by  the 
management.  Of  the  soap-buying  fami¬ 
lies,  35.5  per  cent  use  Palmolive,  24.2 
per  cent  Lifebuoy,  23.3  per  cent  Lux, 
12.3  per  cent  Ivory. 

Of  the  city’s  automobile-owning  fami¬ 
lies,  45.1  per  cent  bought  an  average  of 
tising  man  staying  overtime  to  whip  his  two  tires  apiece  during  1930.  They  di- 


To  U«e  Newspaper* 

Richards.  Alley  &  Richardson,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  a  campaign 
in  newspapers  for  Underwood’s  Devilled 
Ham. 


Type  Expert  Addresses  Club 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of 
tvpography  for  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  spoke  recently  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Denver. 


copy  into  shape,  or  taking  a  layout  idea 
home  for  development,  jotting  down  notes 
at  the  theatre  or  at  home  beneath  the 
reading  lamp,  the  advertisement  says : 
“Why  such  devotion  on  the  part  of  men 
who  have  already  given  their  day?  The 
client  does  not  require  it,  nor  do  we. 
Anyone  who  deals  regularly  with  men 
will  tell  you  this  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  money  alone  cannot  buy.  It  is  work 
done  purely  of  free  will,  and  its  real  pay 
is  pride  in  work  well  done.  Those  who 


vided  their  business  among  68  makers  of 
tires.  During  the  preceding  year,  49.8 
per  cent  of  the  families  bought  tires, 
while  59.1  per  cent  bought  new  tires  in 
1928. 

These  items  give  a  hint  of  the  amazing 
array  of  information  about  what  Milwau¬ 
kee  buys.  Anti- freeze  solutions,  floor 
wax,  package  bacon,  breakfast  foods, 
ginger  ale.  washing  machines,  cigarettes, 
razors  and  blades,  and  a  host  of  other 
products,  particularly  in  the  grocery,  au- 


Special  Editions 
Industrial  SectitHis 
Business  Review  Pages 

Campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  us  today  in 

New  York,  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  are 
securing  for  them  through 
the  Special  Advertising  (Cam¬ 
paigns,  without  interfering 
with  their  regular  Adver¬ 
tisers  or  Prospects. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  W«*t  4Stb  Street 
New  York  City 


NAMES  SEVEN  PAPERS  IN 
CHAIN  LIBEL  ACTION 

Congressman  H.M.  Wurzbach  of  Test, 
Ask*  Total  of  $350,000  in  Suit  Bsst4 
on  A.P.  Dispatch  —  Expected  to 
Name  Five  More  Dailies 


tSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Feb.  27.— Ij 
addition  to  seven  libel  suits  filed  againg 
as  many  newspapers  by  Congressmaa 
Harry  M.  Wurzbach  of  the  Fourteenth 
Texas  district,  five  more  will  be  filed 
within  a  few  weeks,  according  to  Hugh 
Robertson,  local  attorney,  who  filed  one 
of  the  suits  in  Wurzbach’s  behalf  at  Se- 
guin,  Tex.,  the  congressman’s  home  towa 

Each  of  the  suits  asks  $50,(XX)  alleged 
damages  as  the  result  of  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  which,  the  petitions  as¬ 
sert,  W'as  sent  from  Washington  under 
date  of  Feb.  24,  1930,  saying  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  found  Wurzbaii 
guilty  of  federal  law  violation.  The 
Brownsznlle  Herald  is  the  only  Texas 
paper  sued. 

Defendants  besides  the  Brownsvile 
paper  in  the  suits  are  the  Mobile  Neva- 
Item,  Louisi’illc  Times,  Charleston  Gt- 
cette,  Chattanooqa  News,  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post  and  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  suits  ask  $2S.(XX)  as  actual  and  a 
similar  amount  exemplary  damages  from 
each  of  the  papers — a  total  of  $3,50,000 
from  the  seven.  Cases  other  than  the 
one  against  the  Brownsville  daily  were 
filed  in  federal  courts. 

Wurzbach  had  claimed  that  before  his 
election  to  Congress,  he  was  not  subject 
to  the  corrupt  practices  act.  The  d^ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
contention  of  local  authorities  that  he 
was  subject  to  the  act  although  he  to 
but  a  candidate.  The  A.P.  dispatch  cov¬ 
ering  this  story  stated  that  Wurzbach 
was  guilty  of  violating  the  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  act.  It  was  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible  to  read  that  the  congressman 
could  be  held  responsible  under  the  act 


The  Dallas  Dispatrli 

With  more  than 
40,000  Daily,  shows 
gain  in  excess  of  6,000 
in  six  months,  and 
with  89%  concen¬ 
trated  in  Greater 
Dallas  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  the  greatest  dollar  value  in 
readers  in  reaching  the  Dallas 
Market. 

Dallas  advertisers  have  made 
The  Dispatch 

SECOND  IN  LOCAl.  DISPL.AT 

six  days  a  week  since  November  1. 
1930 

A  SCRIPPS  CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

ItUBKE,  KUIPER.S,  MAHO.NET  &  PAT.VI. 

Inc. 

Xatlonal  Ifeprrsentativrs. 


Camden  Branch  SDay 
Sales  Volume  Exceeds 
Pittsburgh  and  Newark 

One  of  the  Nation**  Iiirire*t 
tail  Chain  Store  OrffaniiatloRt 
helfl  a  National  Dollar  Day  ialw 
event  la*t  month.  Total  Bale*  w 
Canulen.  N,  J.,  store  exceeded 
mich  populou*  center*  as  Pitt*- 
hiirfrh  and  Newark. 

A  lilt  of  National  AdvertiMrt  wh*  *[* 
taking  advantage  of  the  splendid  DJJ* 
cial  condition  of  thi*  community  r*M« 
like  a  Blue  Book  of  Americta  Induitry. 

They  appreciate  the  thorough. 
coverage  afforded  ONLY  by  SoolP  * 
tey't  own  local  medium. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hoar  Modium  at  ant  esrt* 
Lttt  than  halt  sf  1%  rssdir  diSh*#* 


National  Rr-prcsentstl^ 
OKO.  A.  McDBVITI  OO. 
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WHAT  TO  MAKE,  NOT  WHAT  TO  BUY,  SEEN 
AS  NEW  FIELD  OF  ADVERTISING 

Gone  U  the  Day  of  Merely  Shouting  the  News  About  Routine 
Goods,  Says  Agency  Chief — Distraught  Manufacturers 
Not  Yet  Realizing  How  Market  Has  Changed 

By  G.  LYNN  SUMNER 

president,  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  New  York 


From  an  address  at  the  Harvard  din¬ 
ner  Feb.  27,  at  u’hich  the  Bok  advertis¬ 
ing  awards  were  announced. 

Time  brings  its  changes  to  individuals 
and  to  institutions.  Social  progress 
alters  human  habits  and  desires,  and 
business  progress 
develops  the  in¬ 
stitutions  to  serve 
those  changing 
human  needs. 

Advertising  is 
such  an  institu- 
t  i  o  n.  Accepted 
as  a  potent  busi¬ 
ness  force,  the 
test  of  its  per¬ 
manent  value 
must  none  the 
less  be  its  capac¬ 
ity  to  serve  busi- 
G.  LynnSumwi*  ness  well  by 
serving  the  con- 


emerged  upon  a  complacent  world  to 
confound  their  creator. 

Customers  who  for  years  had  uncom¬ 
plainingly  consumed  the  good  merchan¬ 
dise  produced  so  long  with  such  tradi¬ 
tional  skill,  suddenly  turned  upon 
manufacturers  and  said;  “W'e  do  not 
want  your  plain  black  and  tan  shoes. 
W'e  want  variety.  W'e  want  sports  shoes, 
and  plenty  of  models  to  choose  from, 
and  pumps  to  match  evening  gowns,  in 
just  the  right  colors,  too.  We  do  not 
like  the  designs  in  your  fabrics — we  want 
those  we  saw  in  a  P'ifth  Avenue  shop.” 

Of  course  there  are  manufacturers  and 
retailers — alert  to  change,  quick  to  adapt 
— who  have  shaped  their  course  to  meet 
this  utterly  altered  mental  attitude  of 
our  national  consumer  market.  Hut  in 
this  year  1931,  this  month,  this  week, 
there  are  idle  factories,  empty  looms, 
silent  shops,  vacant  aisles  and  absolutely 
distraught  manufacturers  who  do  not 


sumcr  better.  Today  as  possibly  never  realize  that  time  has  wrought  another 


before,  it  has  an  opportunity  to  render 
service  in  those  terms — for  never-ending 
change  has  brought  it  a  new  responsibil- 

The  colonial  cobbler  shaping  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  boot  in  early  days  had,  we  begin  to 
realize  now,  one  tremendous  advantage 
over  our  modern  factory  system.  He 
knew  exactly  the  contour  of  his  cus¬ 
tomer’s  strangely  shaped  great  toe.  He 
knew  just  how  the  instep  rose.  He 
knew  the  texture  of  the  leathers  he  liked 
best.  Mass  production  cut  costs  to  a 
fraction  of  what  hand  work  would  de¬ 
mand.  but  it  sacrificed  nevertheless  a 


change  for  which  they  were  unprepared. 
Tcxlay  we  are  in  a  buyer’s  market  and 
countless  customers  at  countless  retail 
counters  are  telling  what  they  want  and 
not  taking  what  they  find. 

Once  the  process  of  manufacturing  be¬ 
gan  in  the  designing  room — today  it 
begins  in  the  home.  And  the  new  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  advertising  man  is 
first  of  all  to  find  out  what  the  consumer 
wants,  so  that  he  may  tell  the  manu¬ 
facturer  what  to  make,  if  he  hopes  to 
.sell  it  at  a  profit. 

Advertising  always  has  had  an  inter¬ 
pretive  function.  Up  to  now  it  has  been 


priceless  contact  between  the  maker  and  chiefly  a  function  of  interpreting  to  the 


the  user. 

For  many  a  year  this  loss  did  not  seem 
a  vital  factor  to  the  manufacturer.  He 
made  his  wares  in  quantity  and  he  sold 
them  in  quantity.  He  call^  in  advertis¬ 
ing  to  help  him  tell  more  people  about 


prospective  buyer  the  qualities  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  pniduct  to  be  sold.  But  now' 
the  advertising  department  or  agency 
must  start  with  what  was  formerly  its 
objective.  If  it  is  to  serve  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  truest  sense,  it  must  be 


the  goods  he  made,  and  advertising  did  e  have  studied  the  market 


its  job  well.  But  it  had  just  one  job  to 
do — ^to  descrilie  that  merchandise  in 
tempting  terms  that  would  create  a  de¬ 
sire  to  buy.  It  was  in  this  age  that  ad¬ 
vertising  evolved  its  own  familiar  for¬ 
mula  :  “Attract  attention,  arouse  interest, 
create  desire,  prompt  action.”  Always  it 
moved  from  the  maker  to  the  user — ^and 
it  paid.  It  paid  so  well  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  concentrated  on  further  cuts  in 
production  costs  and  on  larger  produc¬ 
tion  and  on  wider  distribution. 

For  this  was  the  gala  day  of  the 
makers  of  merchandise.  They  made 
what  thev  hest  knew  how  to  make — ^and 
the  public  bought  it. 

But  relentless  change  would  not  leave 
.such  a  blissful  world  content.  Steadily 
increasing  efficiency  in  production 
brought  in  turn  higher  wages,  shorter 
working  hours,  more  leisure  time.  And 
this  trio  of  apparent  social  benefits  oper¬ 
ated.  strangely  enough,  to  create  an  un¬ 
foreseen  disturbing  situation. 

First  of  all,  more  money  in  the  faniilv 
purse  gave  a  new  glamour  to  the  family 
buying.  More  money  made  possible  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  selection  of  merchandise  to 
please  the  personal  taste  and  fulfill  the 
demands  of  fashion. 

More  money  in  the  family  hank  ac¬ 
count  also  meant  more  children  remain¬ 
ing  more  years  in  sch(w>l.  more  going  to 
college — in  the  aggregate,  more  years  of 
cultural  education.  Such  culture  also 
develops  a  stepping  up  in  living  stand¬ 
ards,  greater  contact  with  higher  social 
classes,  the  development  of  better  taste — 
again  a  more  discriminating  buying 
mood. 

More  leisure  time  meant  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enjoy  life,  to  dress  up.  to  travel, 
more  desire  to  satisfy  new  wants. 

These  three  factors,  then — more  money, 
more  education,  more  leisure,  all  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  machine  age  itself — suddenly 


represented  by  your  possible  customers, 
and  we  find  that  there  is  a  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  you  make,  but  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  the  kind  you  can 
make.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  thus 
and  so.” 

Advertising  can  say  to  a  clothing 
manufacturer,  for  example,  “Make  20 
per  cent  less  blues  and  20  per  cent  more 
light  grays  for  next  spring,  because  we 
have  pr<x)f  at  the  points  of  greatest 
fashion  influence  that  that  will  be  their 
relative  importance  six  months  from 
now.” 

Advertising  can  tell  a  manufacturer 
whether  the  trend  of  demand  for  his 
product  is  toward  the  chain  stores  and. 
if  so,  how  he  must  prepare  it  for  display 
where  gcMxls  must  sell  themselves. 


292,061 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

FEBRUARY,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  February,  1931,  was 
194,818. 


Evtrything  in  Baltimort 
Rtvolve*  Around 


THE 

Morning 


Evening 


SUN 

Sunday 


Advertising  can  tell  a  manufacturer 
what  new  trends,  new  habits,  new  cus¬ 
toms,  new  diversions  suggest  a  market 
he  can  serve  at  a  profit. 

Advertising  must  do  these  things  if  it 
functions  as  it  should.  It  is  not  enough 
for  advertising  to  say,  “We  cannot  sell 
the  goods  you  make.”  Advertising  must 
be  ready  to  say,  “We  know  what  you 
can  sell.” 

Then  advertising  can  play  its  tradi¬ 
tional  part  with  greater  assurance  than 
ever  t)efore.  It  can  say  to  the  consumer, 
in  effect :  “Here  really  are  the  goods 
you  wanted — here  they  are  styled  to  your 
taste,  built  to  your  needs,  actually  created 
to  satisfy  your  most  discriminating  de¬ 
mand. 

FOUND  HOME  FOR  CHILD 

Mrs.  Jimmie  Mitchell  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  swallowed  poison  because  she 
couldn’t  find  a  job  and  had  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  food  for  her  16- 
month-old  daughter.  The  Birmingham 
Post  published  an  appeal  for  a  home  for 
the  baby  at  the  mother’s  request  when 
the  poison  proved  not  to  be  fatal.  The 
following  day  the  baby  was  adopted  by 
the  chief  steward  of  a  Birmingham  hotel 
and  his  wife. 

TRADE  JOURNAL  SUED 

Fi.  A.  Stowe,  editor,  Michigan  Trades¬ 
man,  Grand  Rapids  mercantile  journal, 
was  made  defendant  in  a  $1,000,000  suit 
filed  Feb.  28  by  Ella  Moss  and  Sam 
Herscovitz  of  the  Gold  Seal  Business 
Builders.  Detroit.  A  reply  to  the  request 
of  a  subscriber  asking  for  information 
regarding  the  Detroit  firm,  printed  in 
the  Tradesman  last  December,  was  the 
basis  of  the  complaint. 

LIBEL  SUIT  SETTLED 

Dismissal  of  a  lihel  suit  asking  $50,000 
damages  from  the  Tulsa  World  has  heen 
asked  by  Former  Sheriff  John  A.  Conn, 
plaintiff,  in  district  court.  Conn  said  a 
settlement  had  been  made  out  of  court. 
The  alleged  libelous  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  four  years  ago. 


Among 
the  important 
National  accounts 
who  use  the 
Journal  Transcript 
exclusively 

MAXWELL 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

Further  evidence  that 
“YOU  NEED  NO  OTHER” 
in  Peoria.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  will  explain  “The 
Peoria  Situation.” 


Chat.  H.  Eddy  Co..  National  Repretentativoi 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Park'Lexington  Wrigley  Old  South 
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100.000  Group  of  American  Cittet 
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THEHERALD-POSr 

Louisville,  Ky. 

To  Be  Sold  Under  Sealed 
Competitive  Bidding 
March  28,  1931 


Under  order  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Western  District 
ol  Kentucky,  all  assets  of  'The 
Herald-Post  Company  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  bankruptcy, 
will  be  sold  before  the  Hon! 
Nat.  C.  Cureton,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  at  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  on  Saturday,  March  28, 
1931,  at  10:30  A.  M.  Sale  win 
be  by  sealed  bids,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  bidders  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  their  bids 
after  same  have  been  opened 
and  announced.  Right  is  r^ 
served  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

The  assets  of  this  company 
include  The  Herald-Post,  a  dady 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
newspaper  published  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  together  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership,  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  circulation 
lists,  accounts  receivable,  sup¬ 
plies,  good  will,  going  business, 
real  estate  and  improvements 
thereon  located  at  No.  425  Sou^ 
Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky, 
and  occupied  by  the  company. 

Building  and  all  equipment 
are  modem,  efficient  and  in  first- 
class  condition. 


In  addition  thereto,  under  the 
aforesaid  court  order,  there  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  session  be¬ 
fore  the  Referee,  under  the  same 
method  by  separate  bids,  all  tm- 
chinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
of  the  Louisville  Color  Gravure 
Company,  constituting  a  mod¬ 
em,  completely  equipped  roto¬ 
gravure  plant,  located  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  C.  T. 
Dearing  Printing  Co.  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eleventh  and  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

All  of  said  assets  will  he  sold 
free  of  lien  except  that  the 
Herald-Post  property  will  be 
sold  subject  to  a  mortgage  of 
$134,658.85  now  on  said  real 
estate. 

Payment  for  all  assets,  other 
than  the  rotogravure  plant,  may 
be  made  one-half  cash  and  re¬ 
mainder  in  equal  amounts  m 
four  and  eight  months  there¬ 
after;  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  to  be  secured  by  hen 
on  the  property.  At  the  option 
of  purchaser,  entire  amount  of 
purchase  price  may  be  paid  m 
cash. 

Payment  for  the  rotogravure 
plant  is  to  be  made  all  cash. 

Each  bid  shall  be  accoinpanied 
by  a  certified  check  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000.00,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Benj.  S.  Waster, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  which 
check  will  be  returned  to 
successful  bidders.  All  bid* 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Hon.  Nat. 
C.  Cureton,  Referee  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  Inter-Southem  Building, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Any  further  information  if’ 
sired  may  be  had  by  apphcatio 
to 

BENJ.  S.  WASHER, 
Trustee, 

1617  Inter-Southern  Building 
Louisville, 


/  / 
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COMPETING  DAILIES  MOST  GENEROUS 
WITH  RADIO  SPACE,  SURVEY  SHOWS 


S  N.P'A.  Questionnaire  Reveals  Newspapers  Without  Competi* 
tion  Either  Eliminate  Programs  and  Publicity,  or  Cut  It 
to  Bone — Sentiment  for  General  Policy  Growing 


COMPETITION  of  newspapers 
among  themselves  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  amount  of  space 
now  being  given  in  dailies  to  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  publicity,  a  survey  undertaken 
by  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  indicates. 

Although  the  S.N.P.A.  made  no  effort 
to  summarize  the  reports  from  59  pub¬ 
lishers  who  answered  its  questionnaire,  a 
study  of  the  responses  which  were  given 
out  'without  the  names  of  the  papers, 
show  that  out  of  25  publishers  who  were 
alone  in  their  field,  19  carried  no  publi¬ 
city  and  eight  carried  no  programs,  and 
the  others  in  this  group  carried  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  both.  On  the  other  hand  out 
of  13  newspapers  with  competition,  only 
one  refused  to  give  space  to  programs 
and  publicity.  .Among  this  latter  group 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  programs 
ranged  from  a  few  inches  daily  to  as 
much  as  two  columns  daily,  and  the 
amount  of  Sunday  publicity  sometimes 
included  a  full  page. 

Combination  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  operating  their  own  radio 
stations  naturally  gave  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  to  radio.  Out  of  six 
such  publishers  who  answered  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  all  hut  one  gave  at  least  a  col¬ 
umn  of  space  for  daily  programs,  and 
the  amount  of  publicity  given  on  Sunday 
amounted  to  as  much  as  two  pages  in 
one  case.  Only  one  of  these  -  publishers 
refused  to  publish  publicity. 

Six  combination  newspapers  publish¬ 
ing  the  only  dailies  in  the  city,  gave  a 
little  less  space  to  daily  programs  and 
much  less  space  to  weekly  publicity  sec¬ 
tions.  the  survey  showed. 

The  nonchalance  that  during  the  past 
years  has  characterized  the  newspaper 
publisher  in  regard  to  radio  competition 
is  fast  disappearing,  the  survey  indicates. 
Fifty-one  of  the  59  publishers  who  re¬ 
ported.  .stated  their  belief  that  radio 
advertising  is  cutting  in  on  newspaper 
linage.  Some  saw  a  menace  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  while  others  were  inclined  to  regard 
the  effect  as  trivial.  In  a  few  isolated 
instances,  publishers  believed  that  adver¬ 
tising  of  radio  products  and  programs 
had  at  least  made  up  for  the  linage  lost. 
A  number  of  publishers  said  that  local 
linage  was  not  affected,  but  that  national 
advertising  was. 

Still  another  indication  of  this  change 
in  mood  was  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
publisher  answered  affirmatively  to  the 
question  asking  if  they  would  co-operate 
with  their  competitors  in  adopting  some 
policy  concerning  radio  programs  and 
publicity.  “\\  illing  to  cut  out  all  pro¬ 
grams  and  publicity,”  one  publisher  said, 
and  this  sentiment  was  repeated  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

Only  a  very  few  publishers  repeated 
they  had  no  ndcs  for  cutting  programs, 
and  the  majority'  said  that  they  were  cut 
down  to  the  bone,  with  trade  names  and 
the  names  of  companies  omitted.  Many 
publishers  passed  the  blame  on  to  the 
press  associations  and  syndicates  which 
send  out  prepared  programs. 

Several  publishers  blamed  the  metro- 
pilitan  papers  for  the  necessity  of  print¬ 
ing  long  programs,  on  the  premise  that 
wnen  readers  were  accustomed  to  read¬ 
ing  the  programs,  they  bought  the  phpers 
that  printed  them. 

1  outstanding  reixirts  fol¬ 

lows:  ‘No  programs  used;  no  piibli- 
Cjkv.  .  Few  complaints  when  first 
eliminated  programs  but  none  now.” 
Another  publisher  did  not  meet  with  the 
same  results.  “Omitted  programs  for 
Publica^on  ”  ^  protests  caused  to  resume 

The  questions  asked  were : 

How  much  space  daily  are  vou  giving 
,P''oRrams?  How  much  daily 
hd  bunday  to  other  radio  publicity? 
nave  you  any  rules  or  censorship  'on 
^  Relieve  hd\o 
WdT  3*^^otcd  your  volume  of 

local  and  national  advertising?  What 


policy  are  you  willing  to  adopt  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  competitor?  If  no  competitor, 
or  regardless  of  competitor,  what  will 
you  do  ? 

Representative  answers,  as  compiled  by 
the  S.N.F.A.,  follow : 

Combination  Piblishers,  Oper.ating 
Stations. 

One  column  daily  programs;  one  page 
publicity  and  programs  Sunday;  follow 
A.P.  style  on  programs ;  local  linage  not 
affected,  doubtful  about  national.  Glad 
to  cooperate  on  anyr  plan. 

One  column  daily  programs ;  about 
two  columns  publicity  Sunday ;  omits  ad¬ 
vertisers’  names  in  programs ;  do  not 
think  local  or  national  linage  affected. 

Eighteen-inch  daily  on  national  pro¬ 
grams  ;  10  inches  on  local  programs 
daily ;  one  to  two  pages  in  publicity  on 
Sunday ;  believes  newspaper  advertising 
affected  slightly  so  far  but  will  increase 
until  advertiser  realizes  that  radio  ex¬ 
penditures  must  not  come  from  news¬ 
paper  appropriation.  Will  abide  by  deci¬ 
sion  of  group  of  publishers  except  on 
owning  local  station  unless  it  would  be 
to  cooperate  with  distributors  of  radios 
out  of  whom  comes  substantial  advertis¬ 
ing  volume. 

Application  pending  for  station.  One 
column  daily  programs  in  afternoon 
paper ;  none  in  morning  paper.  No  pub¬ 
licity  used.  A.P.  programs  only.  Be¬ 
lieves  both  local  and  national  advertising 
volume  affected. 

Two  columns  daily  programs;  six  col¬ 
umns  publicity  Sunday;  censorship  rules 
on  programs;  does  not  think  either  local 
or  national  advertising  volume  of  any 
newspaper  affected  by  radio  advertising. 

Fifteen  inches  daily  programs;  one 
page  publicity  Sundav;  do  not  think  own 
advertising  volume  affected.  Not  willing 
to  agree  with  competitor  on  policy. 
NEWsPAPiTts  Not  Owning  but  Cooper¬ 
ating  CivOSELY  WITH  Local  Station. 

Fifteen  inches  local  programs  daily; 
no  other  publicity  used;  local  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  not  affected  but  believes  na¬ 
tional  cut. 

Programs  published  daily ;  publicity 
given  to  those  advertising  in  our  news¬ 
papers  ;  censor  programs  and  use  names 
of  only  those  carrying  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  newspapers.  Flo  not  think 
either  local  or  national  newspaper  volume 
affected  by  radio. 

Quarter  column  daily;  one  column 
Saturday;  omits  names  of  advertisers 
“wherever  possible ;”  believes  both  local 
and  national  volume  affected ;  willing  to 
agree  to  eliminate  factory  copy  and  cut 
programs  to  core. 

One  column  daily  programs ;  “no  rules 
or  censorship,  damn  it,  but  we  ought  to 
have.”  Believes  local  and  national  vol¬ 
ume  affected.  Willing  to  agree  with 
competitor  to  cut  to  the  bone. 

One  column  daily  programs ;  one-half 
column  publicity  daily  and  page  Sunday ; 
believes  national  volume  affected  and 
local  only  slightly. 

Twenty  inches  daily  programs;  no 
iniblicity;  NE.\  programs  used.  Don’t 
think  advertising  volume  affected. 

Com  III  NATION  Publishers,  Only  T’apijis 
IN  City. 

One-half  column  daily  programs;  little 
publicity;  names  of  advertisers  deleted; 
national  volume  affected  with  local  less. 
"We  discontinued  ratlio  programs  about 
a  month  ago  and  have  received  a  fair 
luimbcr  of  complaints,  particularly  from 
the  rural  districts.  We  may  resume 
printing  programs  unless  competing 
newspapers  for  rural  districts  also  agree 
to  discontinue.” 

Twenty- four  to  thirty  inches  pro¬ 
grams,  evening  jiaper ;  12  to  24  inches, 
morning  paper ;  30  inches  Sundays. 

Small  amount  of  publicity  used.  Some 
local  and  some  national  accounts  affected. 

Ten  inches  daily  programs;  very  little 


ARKANSAS  DAILIES  OBJECT 
TO  OWEN’S  DESCRIPTIONS 

Russell  owen,  who  as  the 

New  York  Times  correspondent 
on  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition 
saw  enough  winter  landscapes  to 
qualify  as  an  expert  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  was  editorially  criticized  by 
the  Litlle  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
and  other  Arkansas  papers  recently 
because,  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  drouth  area  written  for  the 
Times,  he  “failed  to  discriminate 
between  the  visible  consequences 
of  the  drouth  and  the  common¬ 
places  of  winter  life  and  human 
ways”  in  Arkansas. 

'The  Gazette’s  editorial  said  that 
Arkansas’  “midwinter  fields,  which 
Mr.  Owen  found  brown  and  barren, 
are  becoming  verdant  now.  Winter 
seared  the  blades  but  life  was  in 
the  roots.” 


publicity ;  have  censorship  rules ;  adver¬ 
tising  volume  affected  only  small  extent; 
willing  to  discontinue  all  radio  programs 
or  cut  them  down. 

Two  columns  daily  programs;  one 
column  publicity ;  have  censorship  rules 
but  all  seem  to  be  broken;  believes  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  affected.  Would  like 
to  cut  out  all  programs  but  find  some 
demand  for  them  and  can  only  do  so 
when  larger  dailies  ban  them.  Competi¬ 
tion  on  radio  programs  is  only  from 
out-of-town  papers. 

No  programs  used;  no  publicity.  Be¬ 
lieves  advertising  volume  affected  by 
radio  advertising.  Few  complaints  when 
first  eliminated  programs  but  none  now. 

Five  inches  daily  programs;  no  publi¬ 
city.  Only  carry  .\.P.  summary.  Al¬ 
ready  cut  to  a  minimum. 

One  and  one-fourth  columns  daily  pro¬ 
grams  ;  publicity  one  column  daily  and 
seven  columns  Sunday ;  censorship  elimi¬ 
nates  manufacturer’s  name;  no  brand 
nor  trade  names  permitted.  Believes  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  affected.  Would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  eliminate  programs  as  censored 
and  now  carried. 

Newspapers  with  Competition 

Ten  to  twelve  inches  daily  programs; 
four  to  six  columns  publicity  Sunday ; 
delete  advertising  wherever  possible ;  be¬ 
lieves  volume  affected. 

Three- fourths  column  daily  programs ; 
one-half  column  daily  and  one  column 
Sunday,  publicity ;  natioual  volume  af¬ 
fected  but  not  local ;  willing  to  eliminate 
names  of  advertisers. 

fine  and  one-half  columns  programs 
daily ;  six  to  eight  columns  pulilicity 
average  weekly ;  have  modified  censor¬ 
ship.  Believes  advertising  volume  af¬ 
fected  but  radio  advertising  in  newspapers 
has  probably  off-set  other  losses  of  ac¬ 
counts  using  radio.  Willing  to  agree  to 
do  anything  not  affecting  reader  interest. 

Recently  eliminated  programs ;  no  pub¬ 
licity.  Probably  advertising  volume 
affected. 

Thirty  inches  daily  programs ;  no  pub¬ 
licity  ;  censor  name  of  advertisers ;  be¬ 
lieves  advertising  volume  affected  some. 

I’ses  regular  programs  and  very  little 
publicity.  Believes  advertising  volume 
affected.  Willing  to  eliminate  all  pro¬ 
grams  through  agreement. 

Two  columns  daily  programs ;  page  of 
jiublicity  Sunday;  eliminates  trade 
names ;  believes  advertising  volume  af¬ 
fected;  willing  to  agree  to  most  any¬ 
thing  with  competitors.  Believes  stations 
should  pay  for  space  like  theatres. 

Two  cfflumus  programs  and  publicity 
daily ;  advertising  volume  not  affecteil 
materially.  1  las  created  about  as  much 
advertising  for  newspapers  as  taken 
away. 

One  column  program  daily;  four  col¬ 
umns  publicity  on  Sunday;  advertising 
volume  affected  slightly.  Believes  pro¬ 
grams  have  .some  circulation  value. 

Twenty  inches  daily  programs ;  no 
publicity;  no  effect  on  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  \\'illing  to  agree  with  competitor. 

One  column  daily  programs ;  practically 
no  publicity ;  advertising  volume  affected 
same;  willing  to  co-operate  with  competi¬ 
tor  and  now  considering  what  to  do 
regardless  of  competitor. 


Newspapers  Without  Competition- 

No  programs  and  no  publicity. 

Carried  A.P.  programs ;  no  publicity ; 
national  advertising  volume  affected. 
Willing  to  cut  out  everything  except  in 
emergency  cases  of  spot  news. 

No  programs  and  no  publicity. 

Only  A.P.  programs  carried  and  no 
publicity.  Advertising  volume  affected 
very  little. 

A.P.  programs  used.  No  publicity. 
Radio  has  brought  more  advertising  to 
newspapers  than  radio  advertising  has 
taken  away,  but  newspapers  will  suffer 
more  in  ne.xt  few  years. 

Four  lines  daily  programs ;  no  public¬ 
ity  advertising  volume  affected. 

One-half  column  daily  programs;  no 
publicity.  Advertising  volume  affected. 

No  programs  carried  except  as  paid 
advertising.  No  publicity.  Advertising 
volume  affected. 

No  programs  and  no  publicity.  Not 
affected  in  advertising  volume. 

Twenty- four  inches  daily  programs 
and  forty-eight  inches  Saturday.  Na¬ 
tional  volume  affected,  (ilad  to  abide  by 
decision  of  memliers. 

Very  little  programs  carried ;  little 
publicity.  Willing  to  carry  out  any  pol¬ 
icy  agreed  upon. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  inches  daily  pro¬ 
grams  ;  one-hal  f  column  Sunday  public¬ 
ity;  all  trade  names  omitted;  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  affected.  Omitted  programs 
for  few  days  but  protests  caused  to  re¬ 
sume  publication. 

No  programs  or  publicity. 

Eight  inches  daily  programs  only  for 
state  stations ;  no  publicity  carried.  -Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  affected.  Willing  to 
eliminate  all  programs. 

A.P.  summary  used.  No  publicity. 
Ixical  volume  slightly  affected ;  national 
a  great  deal.  Willing  to  carry  out  any 
action  decided  upon. 

Fourteen  inches  daily  programs;  no 
publicity.  Follow  A.P.  style.  Advertis¬ 
ing  volume  affected.  Willing  to  omit  all 
programs. 

No  programs  or  publicity. 

Occasional  program  carried ;  no  public¬ 
ity.  Advertising  volume  affected. 

Two  columns  daily  programs;  one- 
half  column  publicity ;  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  affected.  Willing  to  eliminate  all 
programs  and  publicity. 

No  programs  or  publicity.  I-ocal  vol¬ 
ume  not  affected  but  national  is  affected. 


ASK  INCREASED  POWER 


Newspaper  Radio  Stations  Petition 
Federal  Commission 

(Steciat  to  E^ditor  &  Publisher) 

Washin(;ton,  D.C.,  March  3. — Both 
the  Evening  Wisconsin  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  operator  of  station  WISN 
and  the  Tribune  Publishing  Company  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  operator  of  station  W’LX, 
have  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  for  additional  facilities. 

The  former  wants  to  change  its  radio 
frequency  from  1120  to  1050-kilocycles, 
at  the  same  time  using  1,0(X)  watts  of 
power  unlimited  time  instead  of  250 
watts  while  sharing  time  with  station 
WTLAD.  also  of  Milwaukee. 

The  Tribune  Company  has  asked  to 
increase  the  power  of  KI-X  from  .500  to 
1,(KX)  watts,  of  which  .500  watts  at  night 
will  be  used  experimentally. 


BUNDESEN  WITHDRAWS 

In  order  to  jiermit  independent  voters, 
who  are  determined  to  clean  out  the 
Chicago  city  hall,  to  unite  in  support  of 
.Anton  J.  Cermak,  Democratic  candidate 
for  mayor,  to  defeat  William  Hale 
Thompson,  Republican  nominee  and  pres¬ 
ent  mayor.  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen, 
health  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  announced  that  he  will  not  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  candidate  for  mayor  in  the 
.April  7  election.  Citizens  had  urged 
him  to  run. 


OREGON  DAILY  SUED 

Three  libel  suits  totalling  $250,000 
have  been  filed  against  the  Medfonl 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  as  the  outgrowth 
of  a  recent  city  election.  The  suits  were 
filed  by  three  local  lawyers  who  charge 
that  they  were  libelously  attacked  by  the 
paper  in  pre-election  editorials. 
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CONTEMPT  VICTORY 

INDIANA  has  met  the  menace  to  free  press 
involved  in  indirect  contempt  of  court.  Under 
a  law  which  has  just  passed  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  initiated  by  the  Alumni  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Indianapolis,  when  a  person  is  cited  for  contempt 
of  any  court,  lower  than  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Appellate  Court,  three  members  of  the  bar  or  three 
judges  other  than  the  judge  issuing  the  citation, 
shall  be  nominated  to  hear  the  case  and  the  com¬ 
plaining  judge  and  the  defendant  shall  each  strike 
from  the  three  nominees  one  name,  leaving  one  who 
shall  pass  judgment.  In  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Appellate  Court  a  special  committee  will  be  named 
to  try  the  cause,  reporting  to  the  complaitiing  judge. 
No  longer  can  an  Indiana  judge  be  complainant, 
judge,  jury  and  executioner  in  a  case  of  indirect 
(meaning  outside  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
court)  contempt,  long  a  threat  to  newspapermen 
because  of  what  they  have  published  concerning 
judges  and  litigation. 

This  is  a  victory  for  the  free  press.  Newspaper¬ 
men  have  suffered  long  in  silence.  Indirect  contempt 
is  intolerable  under  democratic  government.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  court  as  well  as  the  public,  judges  being 
only  human  and  subject  to  the  same  emotions  as 
other  men.  Never  has  the  injustice,  indignity  and 
wrong  of  the  indirect  contempt  procecfling  l)een  so 
clearly  revealed  as  in  the  Jiulge  W'alther  case, 
wherein  the  editors  of  CIrt'chmd  I’rcss  were  scntcnce<l 
to  jail  for  a  court  criticism  which,  later,  the  higher 
court'  applauded  in  ringing  terms,  denouncing  the 
judge. 

1  his  is  a  first-rate  achievement,  thanks  to  Sigma 
Delta  Oii  fraternity.  It  suggests  similar  action  in 
every  state  of  the  union  where  indirect  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  intimidate,  if  they  do  not  whip,  the  free 
press. 

More  dangerous  than  a  bull  in  Tiffany's  is 
an  ignorant,  profit-lusting,  megalomaniac  in 
command  of  a  nezvspaper’s  utterances, 

CONSPICUOUS? 

IN  the  announcement  of  the  Harvard  Advertising 
.\wards  last  week,  the  last  item  caught  our 
special  attention.  For  “research  conspicuous  in 
furthering  the  knowledge  and  science  of  advertising,’’ 
a  prize  of  $1,000  was  given  to  the  .Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  The  research  consisted  of 
an  analysis  of  broadcasting  carried  on  through  an 
organization  specializing  in  such  investigations. 

Results  of  the  investigation  have  never  been  made 
public,  although  re|x)rts  have  l)een  made  from  time 
to  time  to  members  of  the  as.sociation  and  to  firms 
which  contributed  to  the  study. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  A.N.A.  if  it  wishes 
to  keep  the  results  of  its  labors  for  its  own  members. 
Doubtless  that  policy  is  valuable  to  it  in  financing 
its  work.  But  we  don't  see  why  an  award  given  for 
“furthering  the  knowledge  and  science  of  advertising” 
should  1)e  concerned  with  information  which  is  kept 
secret. 

We  suggest  that  the  next  jury  consult  any  dic¬ 
tionary  for  common  meanings  of  “conspicuous.” 


While  a  radio  columnist  Zforks  on  the  side  as 
press  agent  for  radio  entertainers,  such  as  hands, 
not  much  program  relief  may  be  expected,  un¬ 
less  editors  force  the  issue. 


LEGAL  PUBLICITY 

The  saving  fact  in  regard  to  faults  in  the  judi¬ 
cial  system  is  that  the  better  element  in  the  legal 
fraternity  is  not  blinking  at  the  truth.  We  are 
interested  in  a  statement  made  recently  by  President 
Kvello,  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Bar  Association, 
in  outlining  a  policy  looking  to  changes  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Said  he :  “Unless  we  can  bring  home  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  necessity  for  these  reforms  by  giving  it  the 
facts  in  each  instance  and  demonstrating  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  adoption  of  the  change,  we  have  labored 
in  vain.  Every  means  of  publicity  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  including  a  friendly  press,  collective 
advertising  Md  having  members  of  our  profession  on 
the  programs  of  public  meetings.”  This  is  a  new 
note  in  the  discussion.  It  will  work  wonders,  if 
applied. 


Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man  and  he  will 
be  yet  wiser!  teach  a  just  man.  and  lie  will 
increase  in  learning. — Proverbs,  IX;  9. 


FALSE  “CENSORSHIP”  CRY 

A  THOROUGHLY  dishonest  cry  of  “censor¬ 
ship”  has  been  raised  in  a  quarter  friendly  to 
the  “free-publicity”  racket,  with  abuse  heaped 
on  the  “bureaucrats”  of  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department,  because  of  their  friendly  and  helpful 
warnings,  recently  issued,  that  the  law  is  being 
grossly  violated  by  the  publication  of  alleged  news, 
which  is  really  advertising,  handed  out  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  press  agents  of  all  descriptions. 

Ignoring  the  friendly  effort  by  the  government  to 
assist  the  diflicult  task  of  editorial  and  business  office 
men  to  kill  off  a  wasteful  and  unethical  practice,  an 
incubus  which  weighs  on  press  and  trusting  public 
alike,  the  reactionary  element  to  which  we  refer 
proposes  to  scare  off  the  government  by  wild  and 
cro<iked  talk  about  “free  press"  rights  and  “Wash¬ 
ington  meddling.” 

A  quibble  will  not  suffice  to  cover  the  facts.  The 
Bourne  law,  very  rightly,  prohibits  publication  of 
unlabelled  advertising  in  news  fir  editorial  columns, 
somewhat  for  the  protection  of  the  reader  and  .some¬ 
what  for  the  protection  of  the  post-office  which  must 
charge  a  differential  rate  for  advertising  going 
through  the  mails.  To  dispute  that  the  bulk  of  so- 
called  free  publicity  is  not  advertising  is  to  assume  a 
position  both  false  and  untenable.  In  a  test  case  the 
post-office  could  prove  by  hundreds  of  exhibits  that 
the  contrary  is  true.  It  would  be  a  major  press 
scandal.  The  exploited  readers  would  take  notice. 
Press  agents  are  known  actually  to  charge  advertis¬ 
ing  clients  at  the  regular  .advertising  line  rates  of 
publications  in  which  their  stuff  runs.  Some,  not  all, 
advertising  agents  hand  out  “free  publicity”  with 
advertising  schedules,  with  the  direct  or  implied  Un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  must  run  with  paid  matter.  This 
amounts  to  secret  reflating. 

Ehitor  &  Publish I'R  confidently  assures  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  present  cry  of  “censorship”  does 
not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  general  press. 
Nearly  every  newspaper  organization  in  this  country 
has.  time  and  again,  condemned  press  agent  practices 
in  formal  resolutions.  The  defenders  of  the  racke¬ 
teers  brazenly  assert  that  such  resolutions  are  hypo¬ 
critical,  charging  publishers  with  insincerity.  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  free  to  declare  that  organized  jour¬ 
nalism,  such  as  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  New  England 
Press  Association,  and  many  other  national,  regional, 
state  and  local  bodies,  are  far  above  such  mean  deceit. 
Publishers  do  the  liest  they  can  to  defend  their  ethical 
and  business  position.  Free  publicity  has  fastened 
itself  on  the  press  so  firmly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  throw  off.  Press  agents,  backed  by  some  adver¬ 
tisers,  play  one  newspaper  against  another  to  get 
•advertising  rebates  in  the  form  of  additional  “free” 
notice.  Many  editors  and  publishers  have  firmly  said 
“no”  to  all  such  matter,  but  others  feel  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  a  system. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  post-office  will  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Bourne  law,  a  measure  which  came  into  being  backed 
by  the  conscience  of  the  best  elements  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press.  A  distinguishable  line  runs  between  “free 
publicity”  which  is  advertising,  and  legitimate 
"news.”  A  definition  can  be  written.  The  principle 
of  intent  is  still  important  in  the  law.  The  news¬ 
papers  should,  of  co'urse,  clean  up  this  scandal  from 
within.  When  they  confess  failure,  by  all  means  let 
the  government  act.  Press  agentry  must  go. 


Despite  a  popular  notion,  able  hotel  landlords 
and  neu'spaper  publishers  are  born,  not  made. 


INJUNCTION  GAG 

WITH  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  considering  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Minnesota  press  gag  law,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  suppression  by  injunction,  and  with  j 
Milwaukee  county  court  granting  a  temiiorary  writ 
restraining  iiublication  of  a  news-picture,  and  with 
an  attempt  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  stop  publication  of 
a  political  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  by  enjoining 
the  advertiser  and  the  newspaper,  all  in  the  news  of 
the  week,  it  is  evident  that  the  injunction  process  is 
a  modern  weapon  against  press  liberty  which  chal¬ 
lenges  the  concern  of  newspaperdom. 

There  is  fair  prospect  that  the  Minnesota  gag  will 
die  an  ignominious  death  in  its  own  birthplace,  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  having  recently  passed 
a  repealer,  regardless  of  action  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  it  is  evident  elsewhere  that  the  legal  fraternity 
has  caught  a  vision  from  this  pernicious  law  which 
will  spread  and  cause  newspapers  great  trouble  for 
years  to  come.  Courts  which  issue  in j  unctions  against 
almost  anyone  to  stop  anything  may  perhaps  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  be  as  ruthless  toward  the  press  as 
against  union  labor  in  the  jiast  20  years.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  indicate  to  the  judiciary  that  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  free  press  is  not  only  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  constitution,  but  monstrous  injus¬ 
tice  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a  daily 
newspaper  that  is  suppressed,  even  for  a  day,  is  a 
ruined  newspaper.  One  would  think  the  punishments 
the  law  prescribes  for  libel  and  contempt  of  court 
would  satisfy  the  lcg.al  fraternity.  .Surely  they  are 
severe  enough  to  intimidate  newspapermen.  But  the 
demand  of  the  injunction  is  to  run  ahead  of  the  al¬ 
leged  offense.  It  is  censorship  in  a  new  guise,  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  extreme,  and  to  be  fought  to  a  finish 


.ieademic  editorials  and  routine  nezes  cover¬ 
age  do  not  suffice  for  great,  perplexed,  harassed, 
zeondering  communities.  The  times  call  for 
nezespaper  leadership. 


“TF.”  FOR  107  YEARS 

A  STORY  that  might  help  some  of  the  faint¬ 
hearted  local  advertisers  we  occasionally  hear 
about  comes  from  Shenandoah,  Va.,  where  the 
Herald,  a  weekly,  recently  celebrated  its  114th  birth¬ 
day.  The  first  issue  of  the  newspaper  was  dated 
Dec.  24,  1817,  and  just  seven  years  later  a  local  drug 
store,  founded  by  Dr.  John  G.  Schmitt,  started  to 
advertise  in  the  Herald.  The  Schmitt  store  has  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  newspaper  continuously  ever  since, 
through  four  generations  of  Schmitts,  father  to  son. 
The  form  of  the  advertisement  has  not  changed  in 
107  years,  except  around  Christmas  time  when  it  is 
enlarged.  Meanwhile  the  Herald  has  been  a  family 
heirloom,  passing  from  generation  to  generation 
with  no  striking  changes,  yet  keeping  pace  with  the 
times.  The  Herald  was  founded  and  first  edited  by 
Major  Benjamin  Bogan,  first  cousin  of  Gen.  (Jeorge 
Washington. 

Don't  dishonor  children  in  print. 

JUMP  LINES 

David  REISZ  of  Oeveland,  an  expert  in  typ^' 
raphy,  recently  offered  an  interesting  suggestiw 
in  reference  to  the  jump-line.  Admitting  that 
the  “continued”  practice  is  here  to  stay,  he  said  that  i 
might  be  mitigated  by  a  simple  device. 

Here  is  Mr.  Reisz’s  proposal :  “Let  us  say  tna 
an  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher  that  starts  on  pa^ 
22  is  continued  on  page  74.  If  the  reader  likes  t  e 
item,  he  jumps  from  page  22  to  page  74.  But  w 
page  74  he  finds  other  interesting  items  that  com^e 
for  his  attention.  The  reader  becomes  interested  hr* 
in  one,  then  in  another,  and  may  even  forget  the  itt® 
that  sent  him  to  the  continued  page.  In  this  ^ 
age  we  often  forget  that  we  have  skipped 
pages  that  are  gone  and  forgotten.  The  reader  n 
nothing  that  reminds  him  that  he  is  to  return  to  pag 
22  or  page  23,  or  to  page  one. 

“Why  not  remind  the  reader  at  the  end  of  e'Jy 
continued  item  that  (This  item  started  on  page  b 
It  is  fair  to  turn  the  readers’  attention 
We  cannot  assume  that  the  tails  of  our  stories,  appw 
ing  in  back  pages,  have  no  interesting  heads. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


\riCTOR  H.  HANSON,  publisher  of 
V  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Agc-Herald,  has  returned  to  Birmingham 
after  a  vacation  spent  in  Florida. 

James  -A.  Murrin,  editor  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  (Pa.)  Am’J-Hcro/d, addressed  Frank¬ 
lin  business  men  at  luncheon  last  week 
on  ‘  The  Romance  in  the  News.” 

E.  W.  Freeman,  publisher.  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark)  Commercial,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  temporary  committee 
which  will  select  depositors  to  work  with 
officers  of  the  closed  Merchants  and 
Planters  Bank  in  efforts  to  reorganize  it. 
The  bank  closed  six  months  ago. 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post,  spoke  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislative  committee  on 
light  and  power  last  week  urging  a  fa¬ 
vorable  report  on  a  power  contract  bill. 

Talbot  I’atrick,  publisher  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  News-Argtis.  was  to  speak 
on  “The  Press  and  Public  Opinion”  at 
the  Southern  Industrial  Conference  in 
(ireensboro,  N.C.,  March  7  and  8. 

James  IC  Rhodes,  publisher  of  the 
.\Wo»  (la.)  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Rhodes  have  returned  from  a  two 
months’  vacation  spent  touring  the  south¬ 
western  and  western  states. 

Lew  M.  O’Bannon,  editor,  Corydon 
(Ind.)  Democrat,  is  visiting  in  Miami 
and  Hollywood,  Fla. 

James  Kerney,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Times  Newspapers,  Trenton,  N.J., 
and  Mrs.  Kerney  are  spending  the  win¬ 
ter  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  They  recently 
were  joined  by  their  son,  Thomas  L. 
Kerney,  director  of  advertising  for  the 
Times  Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Kerney. 

Edward  E.  Brodie,  owner  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  United 
States  minister  to  Finland,  who  has 
been  taking  a  vacation  from  diplomatic 
duties,  sailed  from  New  York  recently, 
on  his  return  to  his  post.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  daughter  Madelon. 
Mrs.  Brodie  and  their  son  George  will 
follow  in  June. 

Tames  L.  McGovern,  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has 
been  visiting  his  son.  Roger,  a  student 
at  Notre  Dame  university,  in  South 
Bend. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

J.\.  D.\IR,  advertising  manager, 
•  Ashei'ille  (N.C.)  Citizen  before  its 
merger  with  the  Asheville  Times,  is  now 
with  the  Mobile  (.kla.)  Register  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

Sidney  Collins  of  the  advertising  staff, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  S.  D.  Warren  Com¬ 
pany  of  Westbrook,  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers. 


Eugene  Graves,  formerly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Suffolk  (Va.) 
^ew-licrald,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  Hofheimer’s,  Inc.,  a  chain  of 
shoe  stores  in  Virginia. 

Brom  Ridley,  of  the  advertising  staff, 
little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazettcr,  spoke 

J-i  i  Little  Rock  Optimist 

t-Iub. 


Richard  Foltz,  advertising  solicitor, 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  and  son 
of  Joseph  Foltz,  advertising  manager  of 
(\r  purchased  the  Mendon 

n  I  a  weekly. 

O.  L.  Cross,  as.sistant  circulation  man- 
i^li  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 


■^'*''1  Eorguson  has  joined  the  nation 
amertismg  department  of  Memph 
t  Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

Edward  Irving  Bates,  business  mai 
M-  ^leadville  (Pa.)  Tribun. 

Evening  Republica 
"cently  addressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  c 
^w^news  and  advertising  are  handh 
on  modern  newspapers. 

advertising  solicitc 
^  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  hi 

dStment.'^ 


Frank  J.  Hulcher, 
«partment,  Norfolk 


of  the  advertising 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 


patch,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Suffolk,  Va.,  bureau  of  that  paper. 

L.  L.  Holmes,  advertising  department, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  resigned. 

John  R.  Burton,  formerly  a  copy 
writer  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  has  resigned  and  is  now  free¬ 
lancing. 

McKinley  Sauer  has  resigned  as 
classified  advertising  manager,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Times  to  join  Ohio  News, 
Inc. 

A.  R.  Michencr,  general  manager 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  who  has 
been  ill,  has  returned  to  his  desk. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Mrs.  william  brown  melo- 

NEY,  editor  of  the  Nerv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Sunday  magazine,  spoke  at 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club  on  Feb.  17  on  the 
‘‘Ethics  of  Journalism.” 

A1  Werner  has  resigned  as  aviation 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  F.  Rosen  has  been  named  to  the 
vacancy  on  the  Inquirer. 

Bright  W.  Padgett,  reporter,  Ashei'ille 
(N.C.)  Citizen,  sailed  aboard  the  City  of 
Montgomery  from  New  York,  Feb.  27, 
on  a  w’orld  cruise.  He  is  on  the  liner’s 
public  relations  staff. 

Miss  .\my  Armitage  has  been  added 
to  the  Buffalo  Times  staff  to  edit  a  shop¬ 
pers’  column.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Armitage,  political  writer  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  AYtcw. 

J.  P.  Abramson,  sports  writer.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Abram¬ 
son  are  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Alyre  Marcotte  of  the  Neiv  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  copy  desk,  is  on  a 
leave  of  absence  at  the  home  of  his 
father,  Joseph  F.  Marcotte  of  LTndc- 
pendant.  Fall  River. 

Harold  Sommerville,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  and  the 
Sun,  has  recovered  of  an  illness  of  more 
than  a  year  and  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Public  Ledger. 

John  L.  Travis,  city  editor,  Portland 
Oregonian,  recently  delivered  the  chief 
address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Oregon  society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Robert  J.  Lambert,  editorial  writer, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  attended  the 
meeting  held  Feb.  25  by  the  Arkansas 
River  Association  at  Fort  Smith. 

'John  Kerney,  son  of  James  Kerney, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  .State  Gazette  and  Times,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  recently 
named  governor  of  the  capitol  district 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club. 

Carl  Warren,  for  15  months  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington  bureau, 
has  returned  to  the  local  room  and  is 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Robert  T.  DEVORE,  25,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toledo 
Times,  has  been  selected  by  Wilbur  M. 

White,  associate 
editor  of  the 
Times  and  con¬ 
gressman  -  elect 
from  the  Ninth 
Ohio  district,  to 
be  his  secretary. 
Mr.  DeVore,  a 
graduate  of  the 
University  of 
Michigan,  has 
been  a  member 
of  the  Times 
staff  for  several 
years.  He  will 
assume  his  new’ 
duties  March  7. 
Mr.  White  left  for  Washington  Feb.  24 
to  take  over  his  new  post. 

Mr.  DeVore  is  the  third  northern  Ohio 
new’spaper  man  to  receive  political  ap¬ 
pointment  in  recent  weeks.  Alfred 

Crouse,  formerly  on  Toledo  papers,  is 

secretary  to  Governor  George  White  of 
Ohio  and  Fred  Ball,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser,  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  William  L.  Feis- 

inger,  congressman-elect  from  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Ohio  district. 


covering  local  politics  and  public  affairs. 
Warren  is  the  author  of  ‘‘News  Report¬ 
ing.”  a  handbook  of  journalism  recently 
published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 

John  Steele,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
rejiorter,  who  has  been  ill  at  his  home, 
has  returned  to  his  assignments. 

W.  G.  Maxwell  recently  resigned  as 
financial  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-D  is  pa  teh . 

Paul  Dearing,  r.adio  editor,  Buffalo 
Times,  is  contributing  a  special  column 
to  the  Buffalo  Journal-Herald,  com¬ 
munity  weekly,  on  the  elements  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  appreciating  poetry. 

Harry  .\.  Weissblatt,  feature  writer 
for  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  recently 
was  guest  at  a  dinner  during  which  he 
was  presented  with  the  Minna  Berger 
Memorial  Medal  for  Literature.  It  was 
given  him  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  The  Community  Messenger,  Trenton 
literary  weekly. 

Kenneth  McCaleb,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  covered  the  recent  execution  of 
Irene  Schroeder  at  Bellcfonte,  Pa.,  the 
first  electrocution  of  a  woman  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

.Ann  Hark,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
World  is  doing  a  daily  series  of  sketches 
for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Fletcher  Chenault,  staff.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  is  author  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Ne7V  Republic  telling 
of  drouth  conditions  in  southern  states. 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  chief  cameraman  of 
the  Buffalo  Times,  and  Miss  Lillian 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Robert  T.  DeV'ore 


Doctor  Rockwell 

Daily — one  column — short. 

Beginning  March  30  MeXaught  Syndicate 
will  release  a  daily  one-column  feature  by 
Doctor  Rockwell,  the  famous  humorist.  It 
will  be  very  brief,  snappy,  witty,  with  well- 
drawn  art  that  will  add  class  to  any  page. 

Rockwell 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Andrew  Miller  eame  in  from  Toronto, 
reporting  good  gales  of  McNaught  features  in  Canada.  .  .  .  “Golden  Days,” 
oy  Clare  Dwiggins  may  be  had  in  two-column  size,  beginning  April  6.  .  .  . 
“Down  to  the  Sea”  now  alternates  with  “Pirates  Ahoy!”  Both  are  weekly 
sea  tales  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll.  .  .  .  Albert  Payson  Terhune’s  new  book, 
“A  Dog  Named  Chips,”  is  meeting  with  the  usual  brisk  demand. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt  times  building  Charles  V.  McAdam 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Genersl  Manager 


NEWSPAPERS 

Akron  TiincN-I'rvss  -  -  -  .Atlanta 
I  Constitution  -  -  -  .Austin  .AniiTican- 
[  Statesman  -  -  -  ItiifTalo  News  -  -  - 
I  Da.vton  .loiirnal  -  -  -  I>es  Moines 
'  Register  &  Triimne  -  -  -  Detroit 
News  -  -  -  Klniira  Sunday  Times 
I  .  .  -  Kransvilie  Press  -  -  -  Fort 
j  AVayne  New 8-S«-ntinel  -  -  -  (ire<‘ns- 
boro  News  -  -  -  Kansas  Cit.v  Star 
^  -  -  -  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  -  -  - 

I  I.os  Angeles  Times  -  -  -  Medford, 
j  Dre.,  News  -  —  Miami  Herald  -  — 

I  .Alilwaiikee  .loiirnal - Minnea-iiolis 

.lonrnal  -  -  -  Newark  I.edger  -  -  - 
!  1‘liiladelphla  Itiilletln  -  -  -  I’ittsbiirgli 
I  Tress  —  -  Trovidenee  .Journal  -  -  - 
I  Tueblo  Star  .Journal  -  -  -  Riehmond  i 
I  Times  Dispateh  -  -  -  Rochester  Times  , 

I  I’nion  -  -  -  .San  F'rancisco  News  -  .  -  ; 

I  South  Rend  Tribune  -  -  -  Spring- 
field.  III.,  Register  -  -  -  Superior  ^ 
j  Telegram  -  —  Syracuse  Tost  Stand¬ 
ard  -  -  -  Toronto  Star  -  -  -  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  -  -  -  AVashington  | 

I  Star  -  -  -  AA’aterhury  Republican  &  | 

.American  .  -  -  AA’heeling  News  Si  In¬ 
telligencer  -  -  -  AA’ichIta  Beac<»n  -  -  - 
I  Youngstown  Vindicator  -  -  - 

I  have  taken 

TARZAN 

COLOR 

PAGE 

Releasing  March  15 

1 

Announced  only  2  weeks  ago, 

I  the  Tarzan  Color  Page  is  sweep- 
I  ing  the  country  -  -  -  Editors  are 
closing  up  territory  every  day 
I  -  -  -  every  hour  -  -  -  If  your  ter- 
I  ritory  is  open  •  -  -  wire  NOW  -  -  - 
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Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  EMwin  John¬ 
son,  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L,  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
New’spaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field- 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 


Lines 

It 

6 

_ 13 

26 

1  52 

Six* 

Afste 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

1  Paie 

672 

$2S0 

$225 

$200 

$190 

$168 

'j  P»j« 

236 

140 

120 

no 

100 

95 

164 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

'.P=ir« 

84 

50 

45 

40 

33 

30 

•*4  f**?* 

42 

30 

25 

20 

17 

16 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  |16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C." 
circulation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

“  1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

*  1928 . 

8,967 

10,019 

*  1927 . 

8,220 

9,616 

•  1926 . 

7.014 

7.966 

PERSONAL 
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Sawyer,  of  Boston,  Mass,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

T.  Laughton  Slaiigh,  formerly  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Evening  Ledger,  has  joined  the  announc¬ 
ing  staff  of  \\'FAF,  Philadelphia. 

Edwin  F.  Camp,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Atlanta  Journal,  Mike  Thomas,  formerly 
a  copy  reader  on  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
and  Sunday  American  and  William  O. 
Key,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  are  “newscasting”  for  their 
respective  papers  now.  Thomas  and  Key 
spend  their  entire  time  on  radio  work. 
Camp  devotes  only  a  part  of  his  time  to 
his  newscast. 

Lloyd  R.  Moles,  editorial  staff,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal  is  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Vivian  B.  Gray,  rod  and  gun  editor 
and  assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  is  recovering  from 
an  operation  for  sinus  trouble. 

Charles  Day,  city  editor,  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  .Star,  has  started  a  weekly  broad¬ 
cast  of  original  poetry  over  Station 
WGH,  Newport  News,  Va. 

C.  H.  Sykes,  cartoonist  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  is  on  a  winter  vacation  tour  of 
the  West  Indies.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Sykes. 

A.  H.  Bates,  veteran  Montreal  journal¬ 
ist  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  London, 
England,  weekly  Canada  at  its  start,  has 
just  celebrated  his  25th  year  of  service 
with  that  paper.  Mr.  Bates  is  now 
more  than  80  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
meml)er  of  the  staffs  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  and  Montreal  Star  in  the  nineties. 

Mary  Day  Winn,  associate  editor  of 
the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  the  author  of  “Adam’s 
Rib,”  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  last  week. 

Frederick  Jackson,  rewrite  desk.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Cape  Cod  desk. 

Jay  Lewis,  marine  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  conducting  a 
column  on  books. 

Joseph  A.  I^slie,  city  hall  reporter, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  is  teaching  a 
weekly  class  of  journalism  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  division  of  the  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary. 

Harold  Mendelsohn,  who  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  a  copy  boy,  now 
is  a  full  fledged  reporter. 

Edmund  “Ted”  Gale,  for  more  than 
20  years  front  page  cartoonist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  ill  with 
pneumonia. 

Miss  Louise  Britt,  for  several  years 
manager  of  the  Suffolk,  Va.,  bureau  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

(jordon  Riley,  associate  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has 
been  named  financial  editor,  succeeding 
William  G.  Maxwell,  resigned. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  former  city 
editor,  Fairmont  (W.Va.)  Dominon 
Nexvs  and  later  with  the  Fairmont  Times, 
is  now  with  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eivning 
Nezi's  as  a  feature  writer. 

Bob  Ray,  baseball  expert  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ray,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  an  eight-pound  son.  Ray  named 
the  boy  Patrick-I.ane  Ray  in  honor  of 
Joe  Patrick,  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Angels  and  Bill  Lane,  owner  of 
the  Hollywood  Stars. 

C.  T.  Parsons,  city  hall  reporter,  Jack- 
sonz'ille  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  and  Mrs. 
Parsons  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Feb.  26. 

Miss  Geraldine  Von  Gal  of  the  social 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Miss  Barbara  Peavey  is  now 
handling  the  women’s  page. 

Russell  Bremer,  formerly  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press,  and  Chester 
Trautwein,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  have  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 


Toledo  Times.  Stephen  Richards  has 
resigned  from  the  Times  desk  due  to 
the  serious  illness  of  his  father.  James 
Denison,  recently  transferred  to  the  copy 
desk  from  the  financial  desk,  will  return 
to  the  latter  work  when  Robert  DeVore, 
who  succeeded  him,  goes  to  Washington 
to  assume  his  new  duties  as  secretary  to 
Wilbur  M.  White,  congressman-elect 
from  the  Toledo  district. 

Herbert  Lundy,  formerly  of  the  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Medford  (CJre.)  Daily  N^ews. 

O.  B.  Keeler,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
sports  staff  and  biographer  of  Bobby 
Jones,  left  February  25  for  Los  Angeles 
where  Jones  will  make  a  series  of  edu¬ 
cational  motion  pictures  for  the  Warner 
Brothers. 

David  R.  Rogers  of  Amherst,  N.S., 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  John  (N.B.)  Telegraph-Journal. 

Glenn  Adcox  and  Charles  Edmundson, 
reporters,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
.-Ippcal,  have  resigned  to  join  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (.41a.)  Post. 

Paul  Fairleigh.  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  has  started  a  new  col¬ 
umn,  “Gun  and  Reel,”  to  be  run  on  the 
sports  page  every  Monday. 

G.  P.  New’liern,  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  for  Tennessee  Public  Utilities 
Association,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  Several  years  ago  Newbern  was 
railroad  editor  of  the  Appeal. 

Evan  R.  Cullens,  managing  editor, 
Gloverszdlle-Johnstown  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  is  spending  two  weeks  in  Florida. 

A1  Turk,  poliee  reporter.  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Turk,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Pa¬ 
tricia  Ann,  born  Feb.  23. 

John  Forbes,  formerly  rewrite  and 
feature  writer  on  the  Newark  Ledger, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Telegram. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

EW  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
bureau  are:  William  Voigt,  formerly 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Times;  Fred 
Vanderschmidt,  formerly  A.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Wichita ;  Hugh  Wagnon, 
formerly  telegraph  editor,  Coffeyville 
(Kan.)  Journal:  Vernon  Biggers.  for¬ 
merly  with  the  A.  P.  in  New  York,  and 
with  the  New  York  World  and  the  Sun. 

Henry  E.  Mooberry,  Maine  manager 
of  the  As.sociated  Press,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Portland,  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Lewiston  Rotary  Club,  Feb.  27. 

Harry  R.  Flory,  International  News 
Service  bureau  manager,  London,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  Feb.  27  after  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  the  United  States. 

Robert  Burnelle,  reporter.  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Times,  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Effective  March  1,  International  News 
Service  began  transmission  of  its  report 
on  world  news  to  El  Nacional  and  J.a 
Prensa,  morning  newspapers  in  Mexico 
City. 

George  T.  Hargreaves,  vice-president 
and  general  business  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  in  the  south  and 
middle  west. 

Sidney  Eiges,  of  the  Pittsburgh  bu¬ 
reau,  International  News  Service,  talked 
on  press  association  methods  before  the 
High  School  Press  Club,  4*andergrift, 
Pa.,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
journalism  class,  last  week. 

William  Parker,  formerly  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times-H erahi,  has  succeeded  Gayle 
Talbot  as  Texas  sport  editor  for  the 
As.sociated  Press.  Talbot,  formerly 
with  the  San  .  Intonio  Light,  goes  to  the 
New  York  A.P.  offices. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  KATHERINE  DOLORES 
DONOV.4N  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Eziening  E.rpress  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
to  James  P.  McGowan,  a  pressman  on 
the  Boston  Herald-Traz'eler.  June  30, 
1930.  They  did  not  announce  the  event 
until  last  week. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

A  L.  MOSS  has  purchased  the  interest 
of  his  mother,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Moss,  in 
the  Flora  (Ind.)  Hoosier  Democrat 
weekly,  and  is  now  sole  owner  and  pub-’ 
lisher.  The  Democrat  (\as  founded  in 
1897  by  F.  A.  Moss,  former  Flora  post¬ 
master. 

N anticoke  (Pa.)  News,  a  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  Thomas  R.  Callary,  to 
C.  F.  Lindberg,  vice-president  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Vandergrift  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  has  purchased 
a  third  interest  in  the  Tracr  (la.)  Star- 
Clipper  from  his  father,  E.  E.  Taylor 
and  his  brother,  Harry  E.  Taylor. 

Alien! ozvn  (Pa.)  Friedens  Bote  has 
been  sold  to  the  Heimath  Bote,  a  (Ger¬ 
man  weekly  published  in  Wenonah,  Wis., 
and  will  cease  publication. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

lYORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  42- 
J- ’  page  Carolina  edition,  Feb.  27. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  10-page  auto¬ 
mobile  show  section,  March  1. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  Fri¬ 
day,  Feb.  27,  44  pages,  marking  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  press. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  special  tab¬ 
loid  baby  edition,  48  pages,  Feb.  28. 

Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  axm\a\ 
farm  edition,  Feb.  22,  52  pages. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Livestock  edition,  70  pages, 
Feb.  26. 

Boston  Daily  Record  special  42-page 
edition,  dedicated  to  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  the  bulk  of  the  paper  being 
made  up  with  advertisements  from  this 
store. 


SCHOOLS 

An  increase  of  229  students  enrolled 
in  advertising  courses  is  shown  this 
year  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  according  to 
Prof.  E.  K.  Johnson.  The  total  this 
year  is  625  as  compared  to  396  for  last 
year. 

Journalism  students  of  the  Universiff 
of  Southern  California  will  take  charge 
of  one  issue  of  the  San  Fernando  Sun 
some  time  next  month. 

Students  of  feature  writing  in  the 
Henry  W.  Grady  school  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  prepar^  the  copy 
for  a  special  edition  of  the  Athens  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald,  Feb.  19. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Northern  color.ado  jour¬ 
nal  of  Briggsdale,  Col.,  made  its 
appearance  recently.  C.  W.  Thompson 
is  editor. 

West  Hartford  (Conn.)  Nnes.  i 
weekly  in  tabloid  form,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  Feb.  27.  Audrey  Maddock 
at  one  time  assistant  managing  ^itnr  ot 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  editor. 
Raymond  Kilduff,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk.  .Yezi’  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  is 
city  editor. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

George  GOETZ,  for  many  years 
wnth  the  South  Bend  Tribune  i-‘ 
compositor,  linotype  operator  and  now 
copy  director,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  South  Bend  common  council 
to  fill  a  vacancy. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

SAN  DIMAS  (Cal.!  Press.  « 

which  C.  L.  Compton  is  editot  and 
piihlislicr,  has  moved  into  a  new  noinc- 
taking  over  a  reconstructed  builainp. 


WEEKLIES  CHANGE  PAGE  SIZE 

Associated  Community  Papers  of  Bui; 
falo  have  changed  their  format  to  one  o 
eight  columns.  22yi-inch  text  pag-- 
These  papers  formerly  were  seven  c 
umn.  20-inch  publications.  Ij' 
weekiv  chain  are  the  Kenmore 
ent.  North  Park  Nezes,  Interna^ 
Gazette  and  Cold  Springs  Advertis^ 
Other  additions  to  the  chain 
nounced  later  in  the  month,  according 
Walter  Koessler,  business  manager. 
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TWO  MORE  HARVARD  AWARDS 

A 

^  jr\.  Harvard  Award  means  that  the 

campaign  or  individual  advertisement  so  honored  is,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  judges,  the  worthiest  produced  during  the  year.  The 
first  Awards  were  made  in  1924.  We  won  three  in  that  year. 
Bruce  Barton  was  a  judge  in  1925,  so  we  could  not  enter.  But 
we  came  back  in  1926  with  two  more.  For  1927  two  Awards 
were  added  to  those  framed  and  hanging  on  our  walls.  We  scored 
once  in  1928  and  once  in  1929.  Last  year  we  received  two. 

The  1930  Baltimore  &  Ohio  campaign  was  rated  the  best 
institutional  campaign,  and  an  Electrolux  Refrigerator  advertise¬ 
ment  was  "deemed  by  the  Jury  of  Award  an  advertisement  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  effective  use  of  headline.” 


OUR  COMPLETE  RECORD  IN  HARVARD  AWARDS  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


1924 — For  the  campaign  of  the  General  Motors 
Company  (national  campaign  of  an  institu¬ 
tional  nature). 

1924 — For  the  local  campaign  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,  Inc. 

1924 —  For  the  research  titled:  Field  Survey  Re¬ 
port  for  American  Radiator  Company 
(Reduced  Unwise  Expenditure  in  a  Specific 
Advertising  Program). 

1925 —  Nothing  submitted  because  Bruce  Barton 
was  one  of  the  judges. 

1926 —  For  the  campaign  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  (national  campaign  of  an  institu¬ 
tional  character). 

1926 —  For  the  research  titled:  Report  and  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

1927 —  For  the  local  campaign  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  prepared  by  Paul  M.  Hollister. 


1927 —  For  an  individual  advertisement  effective 
in  use  of  text:  advertisement  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  titled:  "Even  so  Simple 
a  Thing  as  a  Handkerchief,”  prepared  by 
Thoreau  Cronyn. 

1928 —  For  the  local  campaign  of  Lewis  &  Conger, 
prepared  by  Dorothy  Greig  and  George 
McAndrew. 

1929 —  For  the  campaign  of  Armstrong's  Lino¬ 
leum  Floors,  a  product  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company. 

1930 —  For  a  campaign  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  (national  campaign  of  an  institu¬ 
tional  character). 

1930 — For  an  individual  advertisement  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  effective  use  of  headline:  "As 
Silently  as  Nature  Makes  Ice,”  advertisement 
of  Electrolux  Refrigerator  Sales,  Inc. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

7  ^ 

I  N  C  ()  K  IM>  K  A  T  E  D 

Advertising 
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Chicago,  McCormick' Bldg.  •  Boston,  10  State  St.  •  Bi  ffalo,  Rand  Bldg.  •  Pittsbi  rgh,  Grant  Bldg.  •  Minneapolis,  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg. 
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CLAYTON  Young,  37,  former  Chicago 
newspaperman  and  more  recently  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  of  1933,  died  Sunday,  March  1,  at 
Naperville,  Ill.,  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  Mr.  Young  had  worked 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  \cus.  the  Tribune, 
the  Herald  and  Examiner,  the  Post,  and 
the  old  Journal.  He  was  hi^rn  in  Chicago 
and  for  seven  years  was  city  editor  of 
the  Manila  Times  in  the  Philippines. 

Patrick  J.  McCann,  64,  well-known 
printer  and  linotype  operator  of  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  died  after  a  short  illness  on  Feb.  25. 
He  was  with  the  Derrick  and  later  with 
the  Franklin  News-Hcrald. 

Walter  L.  Meagher.  62.  veteran 
newspaperman,  died  in  Mobile  last  week. 
He  worked  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  Montgomery. 

J.  P.  Reddington,  veteran  United 
Press  telegraph  operator,  died  recently 
in  Denver.  He  was  51  years  old  and 
had  worked  in  many  cities. 

Mrs.  j.  a.  Kimberly,  widow  of  J.  A. 
Kimberly,  founder  of  the  Kimberly- 
Qark  Paper  Company  and  the  Neenah 
Paper  Company  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  died 
recently  at  Rolands,  Cal.,  where  she 
had  made  her  home  since  1906.  She 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  campaign  to  intro¬ 
duce  domestic  science  in  the  schools. 

Mrs.  John  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
mother  of  John  C.  Clark,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  Age  Herald,  died  at  her  home 
recently. 

Thomas  William  Dudgeon,  70,  one¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  West  York  (Ont.) 
Herald,  died  last  week  in  the  Toronto 
(^neral  hospital.  He  retired  five  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Stevens,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Ledger, 
died  recently  at  her  home  in  Quincy. 

James  E.  Dunning,  52,  a  former 
Maine  newspaperman,  was  asphyxiated 
by  carbon  monoxide  gas  in  the  garage 
of  his  London,  England,  home,  Feb.  24. 
Dunning,  a  native  of  Bangor,  Me.,  was 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Bangor  Com¬ 
mercial;  went  to  Brockton,  Mass.,  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Times;  returned 
to  Maine  as  part  owner  of  the  Portland 
Adi’crtiser  and  eventually  became  editor 
of  both  the  Advertiser  and  the  Portland 
Press.  In  late  years  he  had  engaged  in 
banking  in  the  British  capital. 

Roland  B.  Ingle,  35.  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Daily 
Herald,  died  recently  in  that  city. 

F.  Roland  McCarthy,  for  many  years 
employed  in  the  Denver  Post  compos¬ 
ing^  room,  died  recently  in  the  army 
hospital  at  El  Paso. 

Charles  VV^  Montc-omery.  61,  former 
member  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
editorial  staff,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  on  Feb.  28. 

John  Franos  Scanlon.  47,  publicity 
manager  in  Southern  California  for 
Governor  Rolph,  Jr.,  during  the  last 
gubernatorial  campaign  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  publicity  men  in  the 
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west,  died  suddenly  Thursday  morning, 
h'eb.  26,  of  heart  disease. 

Glen  Henry  Hipple,  copy  reader, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  formerly 
sports  writer,  Philadelphia  Sun  and 
Evening  Ledger,  died  Feb.  28  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  Naval  hospital  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  six  weeks.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  lieutenant  with  the  128th 
Field  Artillery.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  son,  Glen  H..  Jr.,  and  a  daughter, 
Ruth,  8  months’  old 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Bodell,  wife  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Kenton  (O.) 
News-Republican,  died  last  week  in  a 
Cleveland  hospital. 

George  E.  Marshall,  80,  editor  of  the 
Rensselaer  (Ind.)  Republican  for  25 
years,  died  at  Medford,  Ore.,  Feb.  26. 

Francis  D.  Mackay,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Peterboro  (Ont.)  Review,  died 
Feb.  26  in  New  York.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  president  of  Canadian 
Telephones  and  Supplies,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Thomas  W.  Dudgeon,  veteran 
Toronto  newspaperman  who  began  his 
career  as  a  carrier  with  old  Toronto 
News,  later  becoming  a  reporter,  died 
in  Toronto  Feb.  24.  He  was  publisher 
of  two  weeklies.  West  York  Herald  and 
Once  a  Week. 

Miss  Juuenne  Y.  Durocher,  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  staff 
for  the  past  five  years,  died  at  St.  Luke’s 
hospital  in  that  city  Feb.  24. 

VAL  PUTNAM 

Val  Putnam,  news  editor,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon  died  Feb.  27  following 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  ill  less 
than  one  week.  Before  joining  the  Bea¬ 
con  staff,  Putnam  was  editor  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
prior  to  that,  he  served  on  several  mid- 
western  papers  and  once  was  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Chicago  World. 
Among  the  reporters  he  developed  in 
his  long  career  are  Carl  Sandburg  and 
E.  Haldeman-Julius. 

W.  M.  SCUDDER  TRIBUTE 

All  work  at  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Er’ening  News  office  was  suspended  for 
two  minutes  Friday,  Feb.  27,  during  the 
funeral  services  for  the  daily’s  publisher, 
Wallace  M.  Scudder,  who  died  Feb.  24. 
.\mong  the  honorary  pall  bearers  at  the 
funeral  were  G.  Wisner  Thorne,  editor 
of  the  Nexvark  Sunday  Call,  and  Eugene 
VV’^.  Farrell,  News  business  manager. 
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MORRIS  P.  JOACHIM 

Veteran  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Adver¬ 
tising  Man  Dies — 35  Years  on  Paper 

Morris  P.  Joachim,  in  charge  of  the 
art  and  music  advertising  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  at 
his  home,  876  Lincoln  place,  Brooklyn, 
March  2,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Joachim  pioneered  in  introducing 
music  advertising  in  newspapers  after 
joining  the  New  York  Tribune  35  years 
ago.  At  that  time  music  teachers,  music 
schools  and  relatec^  institutions  had  con¬ 
fined  their  copy  to  trade  publications. 

When  the  'Tribune  and  the  Herald 
merged  in  1924  Mr.  Joachim  was  placed 
in  charge  of  music  and  art  advertising. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  a  silver 
plaque  was  presented  to  him  by  his  as¬ 
sociates  two  years  ago,  when  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  music  edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  was  published. 

DAN  V.  GOODMAN 

Dan  V.  (joodman,  38,  for  a  number  of 
years  automobile  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  died  Feb.  27,  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Base  hospital, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Goodman  was  born  in 
Terre  Haute  and  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Vincennes.  He  attended  Indiana  uni¬ 
versity  and  was  prominent  in  athletics. 
He  joined  the  Star  in  1915.  He  later 
was  with  the  Glen  Buck  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  with  the  Chicago  Ex’ening  Post 
as  automobile  editor.  He  was  forced  to 
retire  because  of  ill  health  six  months 
ago. 

MARK  MURRAY 

Mark  Murray.  64,  publisher  of  the 
Pender  (Neb.)  Times,  died  at  his  home 
in  Pender  Feb.  25.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Northeast  Nebraska 
Press  Association,  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  and  postmaster  at  Pender. 


ANDREW  BLAIR 

Andrew  Blair,  57,  who  was  assocatf 
editor  of  the  Staten  Island  (NYl 
Daily  Advance  for  ten  years,  died  hi, 
week  at  his  home  in  West  New  Brieht™ 
S.  I.  Before  joining  the  Advana 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Staten  Isl(Z 
World.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  R-as 
employed  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 

DALE  WALLACE 

Dale  Wallace,  81,  founder  of  the 
Hoopeston  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  the  tovra's 
first  daily,  and  one  of  the  last  of  the 
old-time  newspapermen  of  Illinois,  died 
in  Hoopeston,  Feb.  28.  He  was  active  in 
Republican  politics.  Mr.  Wallace  found, 
ed  the  Chronicle  in  1872. 

GLEN  ENGLAND 

Glen  England,  52,  connected  with  the 
Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leadcr-RepMic» 
and  the  Gloversville  Herald  for  twenp 
years,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Gloversville 
Feb.  27.  He  was  recently  re-elected  i 
director  of  the  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 

INDICTMENTS  IN  TOLEDO 

After  a  three-weeks’  investigation  in 
which  the  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee  took 
a  vigorous  part,  the  Lucas  county  grand 
jury  on  Feb.  27  returned  37  indictments 
against  Sheriff  Joseph  Zimmerman  and 
one  of  his  deputies,  Clarence  Honberger, 
who  is  in  charge  of  purchasing  supplies 
for  the  county  jail.  The  indictments 
charge  Zimmerman  and  Honberger  with 
presenting  fraudulent  bills. 

McCALLA  ON  ATTORNEY’S  STAFF 

Kenneth  McCalla,  news  editor,  Houston 
Press,  has  been  appointed  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  of  Harris  county.  Mc¬ 
Calla  was  admitted  to  the  bar  recently. 


One  Tip 

One  Idea 

One  Suggestion 

may  repay  you  many  times  over 


To  some  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  membership  in  the  National 
Editorial  Association  is  worth  hundreds 
— perhaps  thousands— of  dollars.  To 
others  it  is  worth  fifteen,  twenty-five, 
fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars.  But  no  pub¬ 
lisher  who  ever  joined  the  N.E.A..  and 
used  the  services  it  offers  failed  to  profit 
by  his  membership  many  times  over. 

For  example,  as  a  member  the  N.E.A. 
Service  Letter  would  come  to  you  at 
least  twelve  times  a  year.  It  is  always 
filled  with  money-making,  money-sav¬ 
ing  ideas  of  a  very  definite  and  practi¬ 
cal  nature.  One  idea— one  suggestion — 
one  tip  in  a  single  issue  may  repay  you 
for  the  cost  of  your  membership  many 
times  over. 

Other  important  •dvantajci  ol  membership  ere: 

The  N.E.A.  Bulletin,  a  meaty  sixteen 
page  publication  that  tells  you  what 
other  members  are  doing  to  make  their 
papers  more  interesting,  cut  costs,  build 

NATIONAL 

EDITORIAL 

ASSOCIATION 


circulation,  get  advertising  and  increase 
profits. 

Members  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  get  a  40%  discount  from 
the  Standard  Photo  Engraving  Scale  by 
ordering  their  engravings  through  the 
Association.  A  few  such  savings  more 
than  make  up  for  the  cost  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Members  of  the  N.E.A.  are  entitled 
to  receive  advice  as  to  their  legal  rights, 
aid  in  collecting  bills  and  other  legal 
matters. 

Best  of  all — a  member  of  the  N.E.A. 
joins  hands  with  more  than  4000  of  the 
livest  newspaper  publishers  in  America, 
all  vitally  interested  in  increasing  pro¬ 
fits  by  co-operative  action,  and  mutual¬ 
ly  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  full 
advantages  of  membership  in  this  great, 
nationwide  organization. 

THE  COUPON  IS  FOR  VOUR  CONVENIENCE 


National  Editorial  Association 
Si  Fsut.  Mian. 

Geniteata 

1  sa  iol«fe«l*4  in  breoamt  t  aeabei  ol  ib« 
Kdiiortol  Associaiion  sa^  womM  like  to  receive  loH 
iioa  nboul  dues,  tcras,  odvanlttei,  etc. 


The  millions  are  the  advertiser’s  consumers — 
they  are  the  dealer’s  customers.  Only  through 
him  can  they  be  actually  sold  the  goods  which 
newspaper  advertising  makes  them  want.The  dealer 
is  thus  more  than  the  advertiser’s  first  customer 
— he  is  the  man  whose  favor  or  disfavor — cooper¬ 
ation  or  apathy — can  make  or  break  the  success  of 
a  newspaper  campaign. 


Newspaper  advertising  executives  with  an  eye  to 
long-pull  prosperity  never  fail  to  advise  their  adver¬ 
tisers  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  successful  campaign 
by  adequate  preparation  in  the  pages  of  trade  papers. 

Thorough  without  wastage,  concentrated  with¬ 
out  disproportionate  cost,  the  trade  paper  reaches 
every  worth-while  dealer  at  the  spot  where  a  mes¬ 
sage  counts  most — at  his  place  of  business. 


Sixty  major  lines  of  business  recently  surveyed  by  A.  B.  P.  editors  report  active  buying 
programs  for  1931,  aggressive  merchandising  of  new  services  and  new  commodities 
developed  through  research,  the  invasion  of  style  into  the  fields  of  staples,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  and  selling  costs.  These  activities  will  be  initiated  or  influenced 
by  the  1,400,000  subscribing  readers  of  135  A.  B.  P.  publications  who,  by  their  strategic 
position  as  primary  buyers,  can  glut  or  clear  the  lines  of  production  and  distribution. 


The  Associated  •  Business  Papers 
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TYPESETTING  RECORD  IS 
CLAIMED  IN  HOUSTON 


A.  C.  Munson  of  Post-Dispatch  Has 
Set  15,857  Ems  Per  Hour  and 
Averages  11,200  Ems 
for  Seven  Hdurs 


By  Pat  McXealy. 

What  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  believes  to  be  a  typesetting 
record  that  will  stand  for .  many  years 
has  been  established  by  Albert  C.  Mun- 


Albert  C.  Munson 


son,  enii)loye  of  the  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Substantiating  his  record  claim,  Mun¬ 
son  declares  he  can  race  14  handmen  ami 
l)eat  them  all  at  typesetting  over  any 
given  period  of  time. 

Working  the  regulation  union  seven 
hours  per  day  and  using  the  same  ma¬ 
chine  emi)h)y^  by  other  operators,  Mun¬ 
son  has  established  a  record  of  15,857 
ems  per  hour  as  his  top  typesetting  speed. 
His  average  over  a  yearly  period,  seven 
hours  i)er  day  is  11,200  ems. 

Munson’s  machine  is  not  fitted  with 
special  cams  nor  does  it  have  any  special 
metal  feeding  device.  The  size  of  the 
type  is  seven  points  and  five  and  one- 
half  points,  while  the  width  of  the 
column  is  12  ems. 

Averaging  up  his  record  brings  the 
disclosure  that  Munson  can  set  about 
two  full  columns  of  newspaper  reading 
type  each  hour,  making  a  total  of  14  col¬ 
umns  as  his  contribution  to  each  day’s 
issue  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Printers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
his  record  for  a  week  is  601,0(K)  ems;  for 
a  month.  1,925,000  ems  and  for  a  year, 
23.294.300  ems,  and  that  he  used  “off  the 
hook’’  copy,  or  the  average  run  of  the 
daily  news  copy  and  no  special  material 
from  which  to  work.  This  copy  con¬ 
sists  of  local  news  copy  written  by  the 
reporters  in  the  city  room,  telegraph 
c<ipy  supplied  both  in  telegram  and 
printer  form;  agate  copy,  such  as  found 
on  the  market  pages  and  baseball  aver¬ 
ages  and  scores. 

Munson,  28-year-old  Houston  boy,  be- 
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gan  his  typesetting  career  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  boy  in  the  shop  of  Haggenjos 
Printing  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and 
after  winning  his  journeyman’s  card  took 
a  job  as  printer  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star,  and  later  worked  on  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 

After  some  years  he  went  to  Houston 
and  hung  up  his  “slug”  at  the  old  Hous¬ 
ton  Post.  Later  when  the  Dispatch 
made  its  appearance,  he  joined  the  com¬ 
posing  room  force  of  that  paper  and  re¬ 
mained  with  it  until  the  two  consolidated. 


MID-WEST  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Mid-V\est  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  convention  Feb.  22  and  23  at  Elx- 
celsior  Springs,  Mo.  Rex  Justus,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Tulsa  World,  president 
of  the  association,  presided.  E.  Julian 
Herndon,  advertising  manager  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Member  papers  from 
.Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
were  represented.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  association  will  take  place  at  Kansas 
City,  Sept.  6-7. 


DAILY  HONORS  CITIZEN 

The  “most  useful  citizen”  project  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obscrt'cr-Dispatch  re¬ 
sulted  last  week  in  the  naming  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Wiley,  superintendent  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Home,  as  the  honored  resident.  _  A 
trophy  will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Wiley 
by  the  newspaper,  which  started  the 
project  in  1 929.  _ 
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BOSTON  CLUB  ELECTS 


Newspapermen  Name  W.  H.  Holden 
President  at  Annual  Dinner 

The  45th  annual  dinner  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  Boston,  said  to  be  the  old¬ 
est  club  of  newspapermen  in  the  United 
States,  was  held  Feb.  26  at  the  Boston 
Yacht  Club.  There  were  75  present. 

William  D.  Sullivan,  managing  editor, 
Boston  Globe,  a  charter  member,  and 
Joseph  E.  Chamberlin  who  joined  the 
club  44  years  ago,  were  present  and  gave 
reminiscences  of  early  days.  Tributes 
were  paid  the  memory  of  William  H. 
Randall,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
IVorld,  “perpetual  devil”  of  the  club, 
William  H.  Hills,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  Walter  E.  Adams  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  all  of  whom  died 
recently. 

William  H.  Holden  was  elected  editor- 
in-chief,  Fred  C.  Green,  managing  editor 
and  George  E.  Perkins,  reporter. 


NEW  INSURANCE  BILL 

.A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Ohio 
legislature  which  would  give  the  state 
superintendent  of  insurance  the  right  to 
designate  the  newspapers  in  which  state 
insurance  statements  should  be  published. 
At  the  present  time  an  advertising 
agency  prepares  the  forms  for  the  re¬ 
ports  and  places  them  in  the  papers. 


EXHIBIT  JUDGES  NAMED 

Dr.  VV'alter  Dill  Scott,  presidtnt 
Northwestern  University,  will  head  the 
jury  which  will  pass  judgment  on  thea 
hibits  in  the  first  annual  contest  of  Chj 
cago  Jiewspaper  advertisers  sponsored  bv 
the  Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicaw 
Association  of  Commerce.  Others  ^ 
will  serve  on  the  jury  are :  Prof.  Jame. 
Weber  Linn,  University  of  Chicago 
Robert  B.  Harshe,  director.  Art  Institml 
of  Chicago;  H.  W.  Blakeslee,  we»m 
manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
J.  L.  Frazier,  editor.  Inland  Prititer 
R.  B.  Thompscjii,  president,  Chicago 
group  of  advertising  typographers;^ 
Frank  Young,  director  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Art.  Awards  will  be  made  for 
the  best  advertising  published  in  Chicagr, 
newspapers  between  April  30,  1930  mi' 
April  30,  1931.  ’  ' 


ADVERTISING  BILL  REJECTED 

The  Arkansas  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  has  rejected  a  bill  by  which 
basic  advertising  rate  for  legal  notica 
would  have  been  reduced  from  $1.50  to 
$1.  A  similar  bill  now  on  the  senatt 
calendar  was  credited  with  little  chance 
of  passage  prior  to  adjournment  March 
6.  A  committee  of  the  Arkansas  Pres 
.Association  opposed  passage  of  the  bii' 
which  would  have  restored  legal  rates 
in  effect  20  years  ago. 


FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED 


A  GREAT  MANY  PEOPLE  will  tell 

I  you  that  the  biggest  single  service 
I  that  five  cents  can  buy  today 
is  a  local  telephone  call.  Without 
question,  it  is  big  value  .  .  . 
anti  value  that  steadily  grows 
as  new  telephones  come  into 
your  neighborhood. 

There  are  times  when  tele¬ 
phone  service  is  priceless  .  .  . 
when  the  ability  to  call  instantly 
a  doctor,  a  policeman,  or  the  fire 
department  could  not  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  terms  of  money. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  emer- 
I  gencies  that  give  the  telephone 
its  value.  There  ara  the  common¬ 
places  of  every-day  conversation 
...  in  the  home,  the  shop,  the 
office  .  .  .  whenever  you  wish 
two-way  communication  with  any 
^  one,  almost  anywhere. 

The  telephone  has  become  such 


an  every-day,  matter-of-fact  con¬ 
venience — like  running  water  and 
electricity — that  it  is  natural  to 
take  it  for  granted.  It  is  well  to 
pause  occasionally  and  consider 
the  nation-wide  organization  of 
men,  money,  and  materials  that 
makes  this  vital  service  possible, 
and  at  such  low  cost. 

Here  is  a  system  of  the  public, 
for  the  public  ...  run  on  the  bar¬ 
est  margin  of  profit  consistent 
with  service,  security,  and  expan¬ 
sion.  A  service  that  grows  as  the 
community  grows  .  .  .  placing 
within  the  reach  of  an  increasing 
number  the  means  to  talk  back 
and  forth  with  people  in  the  next 
block,  the  next  county,  a  distant 
state,  a  foreign  country,  or  on  a 
ship  at  sea! 

No  other  money  that  you  spend 
can  bring  you  more  actual  value. 


★  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPARE  * 
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This  column  is  set  in  7  Vi  Point  Ionic 
No  5  on  an  8  Vi  point  body. 

In  addition  to  the  several  letters  of 
approval  on  Ionic  No.  5  shown  in  an¬ 
other  column,  many  more  than  space 
pjiroitsreprintin^er^eceive^ronn 

IONIC  No.  5 

saves  eyes 

Readers  prefer  this  eye  saving 
type  and  with  good  reasons: 

3,297  eye  specialists  have  cer¬ 
tified  that  Ionic  No.  5  is  easier 
to  read  than  any  other  news 
face — an  unusual  tribute  from 
men  whose  business  is  the  im¬ 
portant  study  of  eyesight. 

(^moE  LI  N  DT  YPE 


This  column  is  set  in  7  Point  Ionic  No. 
5  on  an  8  point  body.  I 

The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  i 
dress,  whether  for  news  columns  or  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  calls  for  the  careful  weighing  , 
of  two  factors:  legibility  and  word  count.  | 
It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  one  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  other,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  new  face,  Ionic  No.  5,  in 
which  these  two  desirable  qualities  are  I 
combined  to  a  remarkable  degree.  I 
The  growing  demand  for  space,  with  i 
which  publishers  constantly  find  them-  i 
selves  confronted,  presents  a  problem 
that  can  now  be  met  in  a  satisfactory 
way. 

A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to 
read  as  a  larger  size  in  some  other  face, 
hence  a  reduction  in  type  size  does  not 
mean  lessened  legibility,  but  instead 
means  easier  reading  than  the  type  face 
originally  used. _ - 

IONIC  No.  5 
saves  space 

Ionic’s  open  design  and  corn- 


eye  specialists  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  follow: 

From  Kahoka,  Mo.,  Dr.  A.  E.  Gray 
wrote:  “Your  work  in  producing  and 
introducing  ‘a  more  legible  type  for 
newspapers’  deserves  our  heartiest  en¬ 
dorsement.  This  is  ‘The  Age  of  Eye- 
strain,’  caused  by  the  naturally  imper¬ 
fect  formation  of  the  eyes  and  their 
controlling  muscles  through  growth 
and  by  the  intensive  use  demanded  of 
them. 

"The  eyes  are  operated  by  neuricity 
(nervous  energy),  which  is  our  vital 
force,  our  life.  A  constant  flow  of  neu¬ 
ricity  is  required  to  keep  the  tissues  of  . 
our  body  active  and  healthy.  More  is 
used  if  we  lift  a  finger  or  turn  the  eyes ; 
still  more  is  used  if  we  read  or  walk 
and  still  more  if  we  work,  study,  or  run. 

‘"Through  optometry  the  optome¬ 
trist  strives  to  make  imperfect  eyes 
function  perfectly  and  thus  prevent  a 
waste  of  neuricity. 

“A  waste  of  neuricity  means  a  low¬ 
ering  vitality,  chronic  ill  health,  more 
susceptible  to  contagious  and  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  a  lessened  earning 
power.  ! 

“Your  Ionic  No.  5  type  will  do  this ' 
same  thing  (conserve  neuricity) ,  in  the 
exact  proportion  that  it  makes  reading 
easier.  That  is  why  we  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  it.  Its  good  influence  will  be  man¬ 
ifest  by  making  a  more  intellectual 
and  a  more  powerful  nation.” 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Godin,  past  president 
of  the  Georgia  State  Association  of 
Optometrists,  offered  this  opinion: 
"Standardizing  the  type  in  journalism 
^  general  being  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  welfare  and  visual  con¬ 
servation  of  the  present  and  future 
Wnerations.  I  welcome  a  departure 
from  the  old  style  type  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  strain,  even  on  natural, 
normal  eyes,  or  eyes  made  normal  by 
artificial  aid  (len.ses). 

‘But  few  normal  eyes  possess  a  ret¬ 
ina  (which  is  the  natural  film  of  our 
eyes)  with  an  abundant  supply  of  rods 
and  cones  therein,  and  upon  this  fac¬ 
tor  (lepends  a  normal  eye’s  acuteness 
Of  vision.  Therefore,  I  believe,  seven 
Wlnt  Ionic  No.  5  type  best  for  the 
eyes.” 


ftom  Philadelphia,  John  J.  MclS 
optometrist,  proffered  his  viewpi 
By  comparison  Ionic  type  is  so  n 
comfortable  to  read,  that 
wnnlcal  description  of  its  advani 
w  tne  eye  seems  unnecessary.  It  is 
quMtIonably  a  great  contributic 
^  eye  comfort  of  the  newsps 


pact  fitting  bring  uncommon 
reading  ease,  yet  saves  space. 
There  is  no  wasted  white  be¬ 
tween  Ionic  No.  5  letters,  no 
long  ascenders  or  descenders 
to  waste  space.  Compare  Ionic 
with  your  present  type! 


(•"“LINOTYPE"-) 


The  comparatively  short  ascenders  and 
descenders  give  the  lines  an  open,  leaded 
appearance  even  when  they  are  set  solid. 
The  5V'2  point  size  may  be  set  14  lines  to 
the  inch,  with  special  short  descenders: 
the  61/2  point  may  be  set  on  a  6 1/2  point 
slug  and  the  7  on  7  or  they  may  be  leaded 
to  any  desired  extent. 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be 
read  comfortably  and  quickly,  without 
eyestrain,  without  specs,  without  the  ac¬ 
customed  degree  of  squinting  and 
squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perimental  work  by  Linotype  designers, 
and  eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing 
dlflBculties  in  the  design  of  existing  news¬ 
paper  body  types. 

'ITie  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper  could  not  be  uni¬ 
form. 

By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made 
recognition  of  smilarly  shaped  letters 
difficult,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to 
break  down  under  mat-making  and 
stereotyping  pressure,  one  great  forward 
step  was  achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made 
slightly  larger  and  more  legible  in  order 
to  gain  increased  legibility  and  reading 
ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined. 
It  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  wasted  white  space 
in  the  average  news  face.  This  extra 
amount  of  white  which  formerly  went 
between  letters  was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put 
within  the  letter — and  proved  to  be  a 
marked  factor  in  gaining  increased 
legibility. 


This  column  is  set  in  6%  Point  Ionic  No.  j 
5  on  a  7  Vi  point  body. 

Would  you  accept  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
3,766  eye  specialists  concerning  Linotype 
Ionic  No.  5?  In  this  nation-wide  survey 
conducted  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  important 
questions  were  asked  of  these  men.  To  the 
question,  “Do  you  believe  the  continued 
reading  of  the  small  type  generally  used  in 
newspapers  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  eyes?”  The  verdict  of  3,554  eye  special¬ 
ists  was  overwhelming  in  the  affirmative, 
3,461  declaring  that  the  reading  of  small 
newspaper  type  was  injurious  to  the  eyes, ' 
while  but  193  thought  the  opposite. 

In  the  matter  of  preference  between  , 
Ionic  No.  5  and  two  other  popular  news-  | 
paper  faces  (sample  columns  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  3,766  eye  specialists)  3,297  of  the 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  save  eyesight 
preferred  Ionic,  while  315  preferred  the 
second  type,  and  154  selected  the  third! 
This,  surely,  is  again  overwhelming  prefer-  ^ 
ence  on  the  part  of  experts  for  Ionic.  1 
Many  of  these  eye  specialists  offered  de-  ; 
tailed  opinions  on  the  merit  of  Linotype ' 
Ionic  No.  5.  Bernard  A.  Baer,  past  presi¬ 
dent,  District  of  Columbia  Optometric  So¬ 
ciety  wrote:  “For  many  years  I  have  been 
wondering  when  the  newspapers  of  this  j 
country  would  try  to  consider  the  comfort  I 
of  their  readers  and  change  their  type  or 
the  paper  so  that  the  reader  could  read  in  j 
absolute  comfort.  1 

“I  feel  sure  that  you  have  discovered  the  1 
type  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  will  all  be 
using  it.  That  is.  those  papers  who  will  con-  \ 
sider  the  eyes  of  their  readers.  j 

“Ionic  No.  5  will  do  the  work.  It  is  the 
best  and  clearest  type  I  have  ever  seen  for  i 

IONIC  No.  5 
wears  well 

Ionic  has  no  fine  lines  to  break 
down  in  stereotyping  and  no 
pin  holes  to  fill  up  with  ink. 

Its  serifs  are  shorter  and  stur¬ 
dier,  the  color  of  the  type  is 
uniform,  all  elements  of  en¬ 
during  life  and  wearability  are 
in  this  easier  to  read  type. 


(•-LINOTYPE—) 


use  on  any  newspaper. 

“Every  optometrist  in  the  country,  and 
especially  those  of  us  who  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  conservation  of  vision,  will  wel¬ 
come  Ionic  No.  5  as  a  great  boon  to  the 
comfort  of  our  patients.  I  wish  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  you  in  this  progressive 
movement  and  will  make  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  newspapers  of  Washington 
to  use  this  type  in  the  consideration  of  the 
eyesight  of  their  readers.” 

Prom  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Dr.  O.  J.  Melvin 
wrote:  “There  is  such  a  vast  difference  In 
the  readability  of  Ionic  No.  5  and  the  other 
types  that  a  comparison  is  impossible.  My 
opinion,  based  on  my  experience  in  eye¬ 
sight,  would  be  that  a  whole  page  printed 
in  Ionic  No.  5  would  cause  less  strain  and 
effort  than  one  column  of  the  present 
types. 

“As  the  newspaper  is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  eyestrain  to¬ 
day,  the  people  should  be  very  grateful  to 
I  newspapers  using  this  print.  I  only  hope 
i  you  can  get  one  of  Omaha’s  fine  papers  to 
'  use  it.  As  they  both  are  now  straining  for 
leadership  the  one  first  to  use  Ionic  No.  5 
I  would  gain  a  great  victory  and  be  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  its  readers  as  well. 

“I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  your  plan 
and  feel  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  public’s 
,  eyesight.” 

!  The  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Optometry,  Mr.  J.  I.  Kurtz,  sent 
this  opinion :  “You  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  initiating  the  movement  for  using 
Ionic  No.  5  type.  It  is  more  distinct,  more 


This  column  Is  set  in  6  Point  Ionic  No.  5  on 
a  7  point  body. 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers  be¬ 
gan  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  newspaper 
type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read  comfort¬ 
ably  and  quickly,  without  eyestrain,  without 
specs,  without  the  accustomed  degree  of 
squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5. 
It  was  the  result  of  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and  eye 
specialists,  to  correct  existing  difficulties  In 
newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one.  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  Inking,  as  well  as  Impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform. 

By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made  rec¬ 
ognition  of  similarly  shaped  letters  difficult, 
and  which  had  a  tendency  to  break  down 
under  mat-making  and  stereotyping  pres¬ 
sure.  one  great  forward  step  was  achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice.  Sound 
reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower-case  letters 
comprise  fully  three-quarters  of  the  average 
line,  and  since  there  were  more  of  them,  they 
should  be  made  slightly  larger  and  more  leg¬ 
ible  In  order  to  gain  Increased  legibility  and 
reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  wasted  white  space  In  the  average 
news  face.  This  extra  amount  of  white  which 
formerly  went  between  letters  was.  In  Ionic 
No.  5,  put  within  the  letter — and  proved  to 
be  a  marked  factor  In  gaining  Increased  leg¬ 
ibility  and  reading  ease. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs, 
for  Instance,  were  made  shorter  and  stur¬ 
dier  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pres¬ 
sure.  Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals 
were  redesigned  to  accord  with  recognition- 
factors  opticians  had  discovered,  slightly  in¬ 
creased  In  size,  and  made  more  legible  by 
careful  shaping  and  proportioning.  All  Ionic 
No.  5  letters  were  made  a  trlfie  more  sub¬ 
stantial  In  weight.  In  order  that  rapid  inking 
and  printing  would  not  make  them  look 
pallid  on  the  newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  thousands  of 
eye  specialists  the  country  over  were  invited 
to  criticize  Ionic  in  comparison  with  the 
average  newspaper  roman.  In  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  test.  3.297  eye  specialists  certified  that 
Ionic  No.  5  was  easier  to  read  than  any  other 
news  face — a  remarkable  tribute  from  men 
whose  business  Is  the  study  of  eyesight! 

Many  publishers  repeated  these  tests  In 
their  own  papers  In  the  form  of  comparison 
showings  of  Ionic  and  the  face  they  were 
then  using — and  invited  reader  comment. 


IONIC  No.  5 
is  popular 

More  than  2,000  newspapers 
are  set  in  Ionic — a  number  far 
in  excess  of  that  ever  accorded 
to  any  other  type.  Eye  special¬ 
ists — 3,297  of  them — certify 
that  Ionic  is  easier  to  read. 
Most  readers  also  prefer  this 
legible  eye  saving  face. 


(•"•“LINOTYPE"”) 


Readers’  praise  was  ent.husla.stlc.  Ionic  was 
preferred  over  all  other  faces. 

Now,  more  than  1,800  newspapers  In  Amer¬ 
ica  are  using  Ionic  No.  5 — which  is  quite  a 
number. 

The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  dress, 
whether  for  news  columns  or  classified  ads, 
calls  for  the  careful  weighing  of  two  factors: 
legibility  and  word  count.  It  Is  ordinarily 
a.ssumed  that  one  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
other,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new  face.  Ionic  No. 
I  5.  In  which  the.se  two  desirable  qualities  are 
;  combined  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  growing  demand  for  space,  with 
!  which  publishers  constantly  find  themselves 
,  confronted,  presents  a  problem  that  can  now 
:  be  met  In  a  satisfactory  way. 

A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read 
as  a  larger  size  In  some  other  face,  hence  a 
reduction  In  type  size  does  not  mean  les- 


*®(OSNthaler  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  •  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  ;  Representatives  In  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE  METROllEOIUM  AND  IONIC  NO.  5  534.3 1. }-P 
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ASSOCIATIONS  Arts  will  open  its  annual  exhibition  of 

Philadelphia  club  of  ad-  fi«e  priminR  pnxluced  in  Chicago  on 
\ERTISING  WOMEN',  through  Newberry  Library. 


Ruth  E.  Clair,  president,  has  turned  its 


HONOLULU  WELCOMES  VISITING  PUBLISHERS  AND  WIVES  ex.edito^  pulpit 

- — - - -  Percy  Edrop,  Former  C.  E.  of  N  y 

American,  is  Dean  of  Catkedrtl 

A  former  city  editor  of  the  New  Fori 
American  is  addressing  the  public  no* 
from  the  pulpit,  visiting  various  churditj 
of  the  eastern  United  States  during  the 
Lenten  season.  Ten  years  ago  he  fore- 
sook  the  city  desk,  now  Percy  Edrop  is 
dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  very  Rev.  Mr.  Edrop  was  the 
Lenten  speaker  this  week  at  St  Peter’s 
church  in  Albany,  N.Y.  He  recounted 
his  turnover  from  newspaperman  to  min¬ 
ister  with  this  remark : 

"Balancing,  at  the  time  of  my  news¬ 
paper  work,  whether  I  could  reach  more 
people  through  a  newspaper  or  through 
the  pulpit  caused  a  dilemma  for  me.  Be 
when  I  can  do  real  pastoral  work,  i* « 
the  biggest  job  in  the  world.” 

Dean  Eldrop  studied  for  the  ministry 
before  the  war  and  was  a  chaplain  over¬ 
seas.  When  he  returned  he  was  city 

tographed  on  the  S.S.  Malolo  when  it  arrived  in  Honolulu,  Feb.  11.  They  are  editor  of  the  American. 

s  and  Mrs.  Clark  Howell;  (standing!  Marie  Dressier,  famous  stage  and  screen  - 

New  York  department  store;  Mrs.  Milton  Ochs;  Miss  Mary  Lane;  Mrs.  William  HEADS  BOXING  COMMISSION 

r  of  the  New  York  Times;  Mrs.  Percy  S.  Straus,  and  Clark  Howell,  editor  and  Ben  Bloodworth,  world  war  veteran 

lublisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  and  managing  editor  of  the  Decatur 

■  ^ ^  :  —  (  \ia  )  Daily,  has  been  named  chairman 

RTS  will  open  its  annual  exhibition  of  WORK  STARTS  ON  PLANT  of  the  Al^ama  Boxing  Commission, 
le  printing  produced  in  Chicago  on  Work  was  started  last  week  on  the  He  is  under  35  years  of  age  and  so  the 
pril  13  at  the  Newberry  Library,  new  home  of  th"  Times-\lirw  law  was  amended  by  the  legislature  so 

The  1931  edition  of  the  style  book  of  ing  and  Binding  House  and  the  Amer-  a  man  over  30  instep  of  35  could 


A  distinguished  poup  of  passengers  photographed  on  the  S.S.  Malolo  when  it  arrived  in  Honolulu,  Feb.  11.  They  are 
(seated,  left  to^  right):  Mrs.  Adolph  Ochs  and  Mrs.  Clark  Howell;  (standing!  Marie  Dressier,  famous  stage  and  screen 
star;  Percy  S.  Straus,  president  of  Mary’s,  New  York  department  store;  Mrs.  Milton  Ochs;  Miss  Marv  Lane;  Mrs.  William 
Healey;  Adolph  Ochs,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times;  Mrs.  Percy  S.  Straus,  and  Clark  Howell,  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


annual  fame-award  fund  of  $LS0  over  the  South  Dakota  Prkss  Assixiation  ican  Engraving  Company,  subsidiaries  of  J'old^  the  job._  Bloodworth  will  not  be 

to  the  Interclub  Loan  Committee  which  is  off  the  press  of  the  state  college  print-  the  Times-Mirror  Company  in  Los  required  to  give  up  nis  newspaper  con- 

assists  business  and  professional  women  ing  lalxiratory  at  Brookings,  S.D.,  and  -\ngeles.  The  steel  frame,  reinforced  section, 

through  small  loans.  ready  for  distribution  to  state  editors,  concrete  building  is  to  lx  four  stories 

Birmingham  Press  Cluu  will  sjkmi-  book  committee  composed  of  high  and  will  cost  $.500,0()0.  PASTOR  NAMED  EDITOR 

sor  the  appearance  of  Maj.  Gen.  Smed-  H-  A.  Sturges  Arlinc/tnn  .Sun.  Harold  -  Very  Reverend  Thaddaus  Ligman, 

ley  D.  Butler  in  a  public  address  in  •  tbsicr  Reporter  and  Farmer,  OKLAHOMA  NEWS  BIRTHDAY  C.R.,  has  Ixen  announced  as  the  new 

Birmingham.  Ala..  March  11.  A.  Applegate,  .state  college  edi-  q-he  «!lv'pr  annivpr^arv  pHitinn  nbtn.  editor  in  chief  and  general  manager  of 


through  small  loans. 

Birmingham  Press  Cluu  will  sjkmi- 
sor  the  appearance  of  Maj.  Gen.  Smed- 
ley  D.  Butler  in  a  public  address  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  11. 


OKLAHOMA  NEWS  BIRTHDAY 


PASTOR  NAMED  EDITOR 

The  Very  Reverend  Thaddaus  Ligman, 
C.R.,  has  Ixen  announced  as  the  new 


Birmingham.  Ala.,  March  11.  -state  college  edi-  The  silver  anniversary  edition  of  Okla-  editor  in  chief  and  general  manager  of 

Philadelphia  Rotarians  proved  better  draft  pre-  /mmu  Aerw.  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper,  the  Polish  Daily  News,  the  Dzieimik 

spellers  than  advertising  men  last  week  J  H-  G-  Trotzig,  t  en  instructor  published  Feb-  28,  with  a  supplement  Chicagoski,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 

when  a  Poor  Richard  Club  spelling  reading  at  state  college.  containing  articles  and  pictures  of  Okla-  the  death  of  the  Very  Reverend  Francis 

team  went  down  in  defeat.  George  Empire  Typographical  _  Confere.nce  homa  City  at  the  time  the  paper  was  Gordon,  two  weeks  ago.  John  Przyda- 

Street,  of  the  advertising  men,  carried  New  York  State  Division  of  the  founded  in  1906  by  the  Scripps- McRae  tek  continues  as  editorial  chief  of  the 

off  individual  honors.  With  him  on  the  International  Typographical  Union  will  interests.  Carl  C.  Magee  is  editor  of  the  paper  with  no  change  in  the  personnel  of 
team  were  Rowe  Stewart,  G.  Adolphe  ^  'ti  Niagara  Falls  April  25  and  26.  daily.  the  staff. 


Weidemann,  Charles  Blum  and  Frank 
Kiefaber. 


President  N.  A.  Nichols  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Press  As.sociation  has  an- 


Prof.  Roscoe  B.  Ellard  of  the  Uni-  nounced  May  22  and  23  as  tentative  dates 
versity  of  Missouri  spoke  on  “The  Hu-  for  the  26th  annual  meeting  at  Sapulpa. 
rnan  Element  in  News  the  meeting  Grover  Rice  was  chosen  president  of 
of  the  Northeast  MisMuri  Press  Associa-  ,he  Rhode  Island  Prf_ss  Club  re- 


tion  Feb.  27  at  Kahoka,  O. 


cently  at 


meeting  in  Providence. 


Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Club  re-  fieorge  Wise,  Jr.,  W.  Louis  Frost  and 
cently  was  host  to  editors  from  other  William  J.  Hammond  were  chosen  vice- 
Oregon  cities  at  a  banquet  and  dance,  presidents,  with  David  1.  Whittemore  as 
It  was  the  3()th  anniversary  of  the  club,  treasurer;  William  W.  Lyon,  secretary; 

IT _ u  u _ _ _ _ a.  _  »  T-  _  •  .  TT  i_  . 


Hugh  Hume  is  president. 


and  Frank  Chapman,  auditor.  Herbert 


Arkansas  Collixie  Press  Asscxia-  E.  Slayton  of  the  Providence  Evening 
TiON  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  April  Bulletin  staff  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
24  and  25  at  Little  Rock.  Miss  Miriam  President  Walter  Williams  of  the 
Chandler,  business  manager  of  the  Cen-  ITniversity  of  Missouri,  dean  of  the 
tralian.  Central  College,  Conway,  is  School  of  Journalism,  will  lx  the  prin- 


president.  cipal  speaker  at  the  Ozark  Press  As- 

Grover  Whalen,  general  manager  of  scxiation  convention  April  10  in 
Wanamaker's,  New  York,  will  go  to  Springfield,  Mo. 

Chicago  March  23.  to  address  the  Chi-  An  honorary  life  membership  in  the 
CAGO  Advertising  Council  as  the  Washington  State  Press  Association 
fourth  speaker  in  a  scries  sponsored  by  has  Ixen  accorded  to  A.  J.  Hicks,  father 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  of  J.  R.  Hicks,  co-editor  and  publisher 
Chicago  Society  of  Typographic  of  the  Ridgefield  Reflector. 


INTELLIGENT  NEWSPAPER  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  PAYS 


ONE  PUBLISHER  TELEGRAPHED  .  .  . 

•  .  went  to  press  on  schedule  time  .  .  •  throngs  of  visitors  all  com¬ 

mented  on  beauty,  completeness,  efficiency  and  general  excellence  of  building 
...  we  are  proud  of  it  •  •  .  congratulations  •  • 

Such  are  the  comments  of  clients  for  whom  we  have  designed  newspaper 
plants;  all  of  which  are  successful  from  a  standpoint  of  — 

CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATION 

MAINTENANCE 

Let  us  do  the  same  for  you! 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerly  Howell  A  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Consult  us  for  a  complete  answer  to  your  plant  problems 


BE  SAFE— USE  CERTIFIEDS 

Of  course  there  are  cheaper  priced  mats,  but  we 
doubt  that  there  are  LOWER  COST  mats  than  Cer* 
tifieds  regardless  of  what  the  initial  price  may  be. 

Confidence  in  Certified  Dry  Mats  in  hundreds  of 
newspaper  plants  is  based  on  their  dependable  per¬ 
formance  day  in  and  day  out  over  a  period  of  years. 
These  publishers  have  found  that  the  follow-thru 
cost  of  Certifieds  in  their  stereotype  foundries  is 
actually  the  most  economical. 

Why  risk  it  with  cheaper  mats?  Certifieds  will 
stand  you  in  good  stead  as  they  have  so  many  of 
your  fellow  publishers  and  enable  you  to  produce 
cleanly  and  clearly  printed  papers  on  time,  not 
once  in  a  while  but  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  compare  with 
Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  and  judge  their  value 
for  yourself. 

Be  sure — play  safe  with  Certifieds. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^ New  York.  N.Y. 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

AUOE  IN  T/il  U.if..V 


M  E  D  I  E  V  A  L 

AN  INTERTYPE  FACE 

is  an  excellent  face  for  those  newspaper  publishers  who  wish  to 
encourage  local  shops  and  department  stores  in  their  efforts  to 
make  their  local  advertisements  distinctive.  ^  Medieval  has  good 
color  and  a  distinctive  flavor  in  the  bold  as  well  as  ''smooth'' 
color  and  an  extremely  high  rating  for  readability  in  the  light 
face.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  the  new  Medieval  booklet 
showing  all  the  many  sizes  in  both  the  light  and  the  bold. 
Address  the  nearest  Intertype  branch  office. 


Fancy  China 

69c 

Novelty  hand  peiinted  china. 
Just  one  piece  meikes  an  excel¬ 
lent  gift.  Other  pieces  to  $2. 

New  Kodaks 

8.15 

Lovely  warm  colors  mask  the 
cold  efficiency  hidden  in  these 
little  kodaks.  With  matching 
cases. 

We  Sell  and  Develop 
Films.  Quick  Service! 

Main  Floor 


Diamond  Rings 


Set  in  18-K  White  Gold 


5.95 

Genuine  cut  diamonds  in  a 
choice  of  six  settings,  all  of 
which  were  carefully  copied 
from  platinum  rings. 


Leatherette  Lumberjacks .  $3.98 

If  he  hunts  or  fishes,  he  will  like  this 
blanket  lined  lumberjack. 

Raincoats  ..*.*.*.  $3.25 

What  could  be  more  practical  than  a 
water-proof  raincoat.  Others  to  $7.39. 

Reversible  Coats .  .  .  .  $14.95 

Wear  it  either  side  out.  One  side  leather, 
the  other  whipcord.  Very  practical. 

Sweat  Shirts  . . 98c 

A  sweat  shirt  will  be  appreciated  by  both 
men  and  boys.  Others  to  $3.95. 

Browning  Automatics  .  $54.98 

Get  him  a  genuine  Browning  12-gauge 
shotgun.  Last  a  life  time! 

22-Clbr.  Riflest  $2.59  to  $26.95 

Father  and  son  both  will  be  pleased  to 
show  their  marksmanship. 

Surf  Rods  .  .  .  $2.79  to  $23.98 

This  fishing  business  may  be  expensive 
or  not,  just  as  you  choose. 

Tackle  Boxes.  .  .  87c  to  $6.15 

A  necessary  addition  to  every  fisherman’s 
equipment.  Wide  selection. 

Pocket  Knives  .  .  39c  to  $2.75 

Man  and  boy  succumb  to  the  lure  of  a 
large,  shiny  pocket  knife. 

Tennis  Rackets,  $1.89  to  $8.79 

An  all-year-round  game  in  Sunny  Flor¬ 
ida.  A  timely  gift  he’ll  appreciate. 

Golf  Clubs  .  .  .  $1.55  to  $9.98 

Irons  for  every  purpose,  hickory  and 
steel  shafts.  Wood  clubs,  too. 


Note  the  excellent  figures 
in  this  section  of  a  department 
store  advertisement — set  in 
Medieval — an  Intertype  face. 

ALL  INTERTYPE  FACES 
ARE  ON  MODERN  WIDE 
TOOTH  MATRICES  THAT 
RUN  SMOOTHLY  AND  LAST 
LONG  ON  OTHER  LINE 
COMPOSING  MACHINES 

INTERTYPE 

CORPORA’nON 

360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago, 
130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816 
Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont 
St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.; 
Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto:  London, 
Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Bet  In  Uedlertl  Serlea 
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PRESS  LAMENTS  PASSING  OF 
NEW  YORK  WORLD 


{Continued  from  page  13) 


the  point.  Its  vast  sincerity  and  cour¬ 
age,  its  strength  of  conviction  were  what 
impressed  and  appealed.  Its  traditions 
were  remarkable.  In  dynamic  public 
service  it  semed  as  invaluable  as  unique. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  read 
it  will  feel  that  they  have  suffered  great 
loss.  Its  passing  leaves  a  void  which 
will  not  be  filled. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledgfj»- Dispatch 
(Ind.  Dem.) — While  the  World  was  some 
20  years  old  when  Joseph  Pulitzer 
bought  it,  in  1883,  it  became  essen¬ 
tially  a  Pulitzer  institution.  It  was  so 
imbued  with  the  will  and  die  purpose 
and  the  spirit  of  that  remarkable  man. 
that  the  approaching  surrender  of  its 
control  by  his  sons  seems  almost  another 
death  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  He  had  a 
passion  for  justice  and  right;  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  World  along  that  line  was 
in  his  every  waking  thought ;  in  New 
York,  in  Europe,  on  his  yacht  at  sea. 
He  kept  his  sensitive  fingers  on  the 
World ;  he  cherished  it  and  strengthened 
it  and  built  it  up  to  be  a  power  for 
good.  The  World  and  what  it  could  do 
and  should  do  and  must  do  constituted 
almost  a  religion  to  him.  When  ^Ir. 
Pulitzer  died,  some  of  that  necessarily 
died  too — no  matter  how  faithfully  his 
successors  sought  to  “perpetuate  the 
World.”  Well,  whatever  becomes  of 
it,  the  World  has  played  a  lofty  part  in 
American  life. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginiax-Pilot 
(Ind.  Dem.) — The  World  was  .America’s 
finest  example  of  the  corporate  news¬ 
paper  intelligence  functioning  alertly, 
aggressively  and  usefully  in  the  exposure 
of  injustice,  in  the  pushing  back  of  the 
frontiers  of  ignorance  and  intolerance, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  a  civilized  out¬ 
look  on  life-  There  are  a  dozen  journals 
of  metropolitan  pretensions  that  the 
country  could  better  spare.  This  is  not 
the  typical  newspaper  casualty  with 
which  the  country  has  been  made  famil¬ 
iar  by  a  long  series  of  newspaper  con¬ 
solidations  but  a  major  intellectual 
catastrophe.  .American  newspaperdom 
has  suffered  a  loss  that  may  prove 
irreparable. 

It  must  always  remain  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  and  a  disquieting  one,  whether  a 
more  alert  and  resourceful  management 
than  the  Pulitzer  heirs  were  capable  of, 
could  not  have  adapted  either  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  evening  World  to  the  shifting 
taste  of  its  metropolitan  audience  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  its  essentially  liberal  out¬ 
look  (at  least  two  great  provincial 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  have  done 
this  very  thing)  and  by  discontinuing  the 
publication  of  other  editions,  preserved 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  great  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  in  healthy  and  successful  func¬ 
tion.  In  the  light  of  the  overwhelming 
tragedy  that  has  wiped  out  what  the 
elder  Pulitzer  devoted  his  life  to  build¬ 
ing  up,  this  is  an  academic  speculation, 
but  it  will  not  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  fatalistic 
conclusion  of  the  Pulitzer  heirs  that  in 
the  great  cities  of  modern  America  a 
newspaper,  to  succeed  must  be  either 
soberly  cc«iservative  or  shoddily  sensa¬ 
tional  and  that  the  aggressive,  liberal 
minded  and  popularly  turned  out  news¬ 
paper  that  yet  makes  a  high  intellectual 
appeal  through  special  departments,  is 
doomed  to  progressive  starvation.  To  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  to  believe  that  the  country 
is  hopelessly  mortgaged  to  the  rentiers 
and  the  vulgarians. 

Bi'FFAI.O  (N.Y.)  Cot'RIER-ExPRKSS 
(Ind.) — Merging  of  the  Evening  World 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  Telegram  will 
make  an  interesting  paper,  but  somehow 
whenever  we  thought  f  the  W'orld  it 
was  the  morning  issue.  That’s  gone  now. 
The  Evening  Sun  is  a  remarkably  fine 
newspaper,  both  from  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  viewpoints,  but  it  is  not  the  old 
Morning  Sun.  So  will  it  be  with  the 
World-Telegram. 

TLA  NT  A  (Ga.)  Constitution  (Dem.) 
— The  New  York  Morning  World, 
founded  by  that  undaunted  idealist  and 
courageous  editor.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 


New  York  Morning  Sun  in  that  Val¬ 
halla  where  rest  the  souls  of  the  great 
newspapers  stricken  by  mergers,  .^nd 
at  the  same  time  another  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  newspaper  dynasty  has  proved 
futile.  The  bitterness  which  the  spirit 
of  the  elder  Pulitzer  must  have  felt  when 
the  heritage  he  left  his  sons  slipped  from 
their  hands  surely  found  some  solace 
in  the  fact  that  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  group  of 
newspapers. 

The  newspapers  headed  by  Howard 
and  Scripps  have  proved  their  mettle  in 
so  many  valiant  fights  that  they  may 
well  adopt  as  their  own  the  program  and 
ideals  enunciated  bv  Joseph  Pulitzer 
when  he  established  the  World.  If  the 
World  had  been  merely  a  voiceless, 
purely  commercial  product,  it  would  not 
have  brought  one-tenth  of  the  price  that 
was  paid  for  its  good-will  alone,  for  the 
Pulitzer  estate  retained  the  Pulitzer 
building  and  all  the  other  tangible  assets. 

Rack  of  the  World  was  a  record  of 
achievement.  Its  prestige,  based  on  hon¬ 
esty  and  fearlessness,  made  it  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  any  newspaper  with 
which  it  might  be  merged.  That  Roy 
Howard  and  Robert  P.  Scripps  will 
carry  the  World-Telegram  forward  in  a 
tradition  worthy  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  may 
be  asserted  with  safety — with  certainty. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  (Dem.) — 
The  passing  of  the  World  is  a  distinct 
loss,  both  to  the  Fourth  Estate  and  to 
the  nation.  For  two  generations  it  has 
maintained  unflaggingly  the  highest 
newspaper  ideals,  and  has  preserved  an 
ethical  integrity  destined  to  influence  the 
American  press  for  years  to  come.  Its 
pages  contributed  a  virile  liberalism  and 
a  stimulating  freshness  to  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  readers.  Perhaps  the  highest 
compliment  to  the  World’s  personality  has 
been  its  general  recognition  as  “a  news¬ 
paperman’s  paper,”  a  paper  which,  in  its 
prime,  served  as  a  model  and  inspiration 
to  reixirters  and  special  writers  every¬ 
where.  General  sentiment  will  echo  the 
confident  hope  of  the  trustees  that  “the 
spirit  of  the  new  ownership  is  thor¬ 
oughly  hospitable  to  the  World  tradition.” 
May  it  carry  on  that  tradition  with  the 
fullest  measure  of  public  service  and 
success. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Hf.rald  (Ind.) 
— It  must  be  said  for  the  younger  Pu¬ 
litzers  that  into  their  charge  was  placed 
an  institution  that  they  did  not  create. 
Their  father,  fired  with  the  zeal  of  a 
journalist  and  publisher,  found  running 
the  great  newspaper  a  labor  of  love. 
The  World  was  dear  to  him  personally. 
His  .sons  became  publishers  not  of  their 
own  initiative,  but  because  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Fathers  who  build  great  in¬ 
stitutions  are  frequently  disappointed 
when  they  ask  their  sons  to  step  into 
their  big  shoes.  It  is  the  nature  of 
each  man  to  desire  to  work  out  his  own 
destiny.  Joseph  Pulitzer  recognized  this 
fact  when  he  left  the  way  open  in  his 
will  for  his  sons  to  escape  their  in¬ 
herited  responsibilities. 

Cleveland  (O.)  News  (Rep.) — A 
proud  newspaper  tradition  passes  with 
the  sale  of  the  three  New  York  World 
properties.  Founded  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  in  1883  and  meant  to  be  handed 
down  as  a  trust  to  his  heirs  in  unbroken 
succession,  it  was  placed  in  the  market 
because  it  lost  money. 

*  *  *  Joseph  Pulitzer  considered  that 
he  was  leaving  his  heirs  a  gold  mine 
as  well  as  a  family  trust,  for  the 
W'orld  was  prosperous  when  he  died. 
Disturbed  business  conditions  toppled  a 
financial  as  well  as  a  social  institution 
of  power  and  prominence.  Acquisition 
of  the  W’orld  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
group,  however,  is  a  happy  omen.  It 
means  a  continuation  of  the  high  ideals 
of  the  World,  the  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  the  elder  Pulitzer  for 
the  guidance  of  his  beloved  institution. 
.\dmirers  of  the  World,  long  in  the 
forefront  of  modern  and  progressive 
journalism,  will  rejoice  that  it  has 
passed  into  capable  hands,  even  while 
they  mourn  the  tragedy  to  the  house  of 
Pulitzer. 

Kansas  City  Journal  Post  (Ind. 
Rep.) — The  W’orld  gradually  became 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  It  ceased  to  occupy 
that  great  middle  ground  between  the 
tabloids  on  the  one  hand  the  New  York 


Times  and  Herald-Tribune  on  the  other. 
It  tried  to  talk  to  those  who  might  natur¬ 
ally  be  expected  to  be  attracted  by  its 
in(iependent,  militant  and  liberal  policies, 
in  the  language  of  the  press  designed  lo 
appeal  to  W  all  Street  and  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  The  buyers  of  the  World,  the 
Scripps-Howard  interests,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  restore  that  to  the  W'orld  which 
will  make  it  appeal  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  in  its  field. 

Los  Angeixs  Ti.mes  (Rep.) — The 
World  represented  a  once  great  group  of 
what  may  be  called  middle-class  liberal 
opinion,  holding  a  balance  between  rad¬ 
icalism  and  conservatism  and  while  these 
ideas  flourished  the  W'orld  was  great 
and  prosperous.  The  disappearance  of 
Litieralism  (with  a  capital  L)  has  been 
an  after-war  phenomenon  not  fully  ex¬ 
plained  or  perhaps  explainable,  but  a  fact 
nevertheless.  And  with  its  audience  gone 
or  depleted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
World  should  go  also.  The  World  was 
also  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Tammany 
Democrats  of  New  York  City,  who  also 
have  disappeared.  Add  to  this  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  skill  and  aggressiveness  of 
its  management  and  the  _  phenomenon  is 
more  or  less  adequately '  accounted  lor. 
-Acquisition  by  Scripps-Howard  shifts 
the  W’orld  distinctly  to  the  left,  as  this 
chain  represents  the  radical-liberal  school 
of  thought  with  occasional  overtones  of 
communism. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Urf-gonian  (Rep.) 
— The  World’s  passing  to  chain  control 
and  the  proposed  merging  of  its  identity 
with  the  identities  of  other  publications, 
however  worthy,  cannot  but  occasion 
general  regret.  We  think  this  regret 
must  be  particularly  poignant  among 
people  in  the  World’s  own  field.  To 
them  the  W'orld  must  have  seemed  a 
fixed  institution.  The  W’orld  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  New  York  and  New  York  with 
the  W’orld  in  the  general  public  mind. 
This  has  been  true  in  greater  degree  than 
with  any  other  New  York  daily  news¬ 
paper.  save  only  the  Times.  Now  the 
W’orld  is  to  become  just  another  news- 
paiier  in  a  chain. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Hijiald-Post  (Ind.) 
— With  fine  spirit  the  World  voices  its 
valedictory  extending  to  the  new  owners 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  and  the 
editors  and  staff  of  the  Telegram  every 
good  wish.  This  conclusion  is  reached : 
“Farewell !  Let  tlie  last  words  of  the 
W’orld  be  those  of  Mr.  Valiant-for- 
Truth  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress: 
‘Though  with  great  difficulty  I  am  yet 
thither,  yet  now  I  do  not  reiient  me  of  all 
the  trouble  I  have  lieen  at  to  arrive 
where  I  am.  My  sword  I  give  to  him 
that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage 
and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that 
can  get  it.’  ”  That’s  at  once  dignified, 
plucky  and  to  the  point. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  (Ind.)— 
Greater  than  the  fall  of  a  mighty  man 
or  of  a  city  or  of  a  state  is  the  fall  of  a 
great  newspaper.  Seemingly  the  genius 
that  reared  it  was  not  contin'ued  in  the 
sons  to  whom  its  builder  gave  it.  There 
was  no  guiding  hand  to  apply  the  news¬ 
paper  methods  that  gave  the  Pulitzer 
journalistic  style  a  place  of  its  own  in 
-America  and  prestige  and  power  went 


A  DVERTISERS  who  under- 
stand  the  state  realize  that 
Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a 
group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  business, 
newspapers  in  each  of  these 
twenty-six  commercial  centers 
are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
Ajnes  Tribune  Fort  Madison  Demo- 

Boone  News-Uepub-  crit 


llcan 
RurlinKton  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Carroll  Dalle  Herald 
Cedar  Raplda  Gazette 
ft  Republican 
Centerrllle  lowegian 
ft  Citizen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creston  News-Adver¬ 
tiser 

Davenport  Democrat 
ft  Leader 
Dai’enport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodae  Messen- 
aer  ft  Chronicle 


Iowa  City  Press  Cit¬ 
izen 

Keokuk  Gates  City 
Marshalltown  Times- 
Republican 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  ft  ^mes 
Muscatine  Journal  ft 
News -Tribune 
Newton  News 
Odwein  Daily  Rec- 
iater 

Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washinaton  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening 
Courier 


down  to  the  regret  of  thousands  to 
whom  the  W’orld  was  for  years,  the  last 
word.  W  hat  a  pity  for  so  great  a  stop 
in  life  to  end  in  tragedy!  ’ 

Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  (Rep) 
— Whether  the  explanations  offered  ^ 
President  Herbert  Pulitzer  are  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  adequate  reasons  for  aj 
inevitable  result,  or  merely  as  weak  ex¬ 
cuses  offered  by  incompetence,  the  piti 
of  it  is  that  an  institution  so  gallantly 
dedicated  to  a  noble  service  and  intended 
by  its  builder  to  endure  “forever”  should 
on  any  account  so  soon  fall  into  ruin.  If 
Joseph  I’ulitzer’s  program  had  been  con¬ 
sistently  maintained,  one  might  feel  that 
the  failure  of  the  World  was  rather  i 
reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  than  on  the  ability  of  its 
managers ;  but  no  plan  can  be  made  self- 
operative,  and  never  can  a  dead 
control  anything  so  vividly  alive  as  i 
daily  newspaper. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Couruji-Jou»nai 
(Ind.) — The  crusading  spirit  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  created  the  New  York  World 
Under  his  captaincy  it  lived  up,  brilli¬ 
antly,  to  his  Paladin  policy  of  war  to 
the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt, 
against  “the  predatory  rich  and  the  pred¬ 
atory  poor.”  Its  sincerity  and  its  vigor 
commanded  national  and  international 
respect. 

Frank  I.  Cobb,  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  right- 
hand  man,  survived  his  chief  and  kept 
alive  in  the  World’s  editorial  columns 
his  spirit  and  aims.  Every  newspaper¬ 
man  in  New  York,  and  in  every  large 
American  city,  read  his  editorials.  And 
the  editor  who  can  command  that  audi¬ 
ence  by  his  vigor  and  honesty  commands 
a  far  wider  one. 

Cobb  died.  The  broad-shouldered 
Westerner  whose  hair  looked  like 
rough  stubble  was  succeeded  by  sleekly 
groomed  members  of  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  intelligentsia,  in  the  advisory  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  World. 

The  free  hand,  and  the  sure  hand,  of 
Cobb,  who  knew  his  United  States,  were 
missed  sadly  by  readers.  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  turns  in  his  grave.  His  great  ideals 
were  scrapped,  and  from  his  point  of 
view  the  sale  of  his  papers  at  $5,000,000, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Complete  Electrical  Service 

from  One  Manufacturer 

The  publisher  who  turns  to  General  Electric  for  the  electric  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  pressroom  takes  into  account  a  service  that  is  unique 
in  its  completeness.  Specify  that  your  pressroom  be  electrically  equipped 
by  General  Electric,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  every  motor,  every 
controller  —  every  piece  of  electric  apparatus  —  will  bear  the  G-E  mono¬ 
gram  —  the  symbol  of  unit  responsibility  and  the  mark  of  dependability. 

For  the  A-C.  Plant 

DOUBLE-MOTOR  EQUIPMENTS 

Available  from  7.5  hp.  for  the  smallest  press  to  200  hp.  for  the  mighty  super¬ 
production  presses  of  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Complete  equipment,  including  full- 
automatic  control  and  reliable  push-button  stations,  giving  maximum  convenience 
and  flexibility  of  operation. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ACCESSORIES 

Including  paper-break  detectors,  web  breakers,  audible  and  visual  safety  signal  sys¬ 
tems,  cylinder  brakes,  etc. 

VARIABLE-VOLTAGE-SYSTEM  EQUIPMENTS 

Complete  press- drive  equipment  for  those  who  demand  an  extra  refinement  in 
smoothness  of  operation  and  economy  of  power. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NECESSITIES 

Transformers  —  Switchgear  —  Switchboards  —  Indicating  Instruments  —  Recording 
Instruments  —  Type-metal-melting  equipment. 

The  Newest  G-E  Development 

Unit-type  press  drive  —  a  unique  system  of  drive  and  control  offering  attractive 
advantages  for  the  electric  synchronization  of  press  units.  With  this  new  system, 
mechanical  equalizing  shafts  between  press  units  are  eliminated,  the  result  being 
greatly  increased  simplicity  and  surety  of  operation. 

A. 

For  the  D-C.  Plant 

General  Electric  offers  a  full  line  of  double-motor  d-c.  drives  comparable  in  size  and 
rating  to  those  offered  above  for  a-c.  service  and  including  suitable  automatic  con¬ 
trol  and  push-button  stations  and  signal  equipment  together  with  all  accessories. 


SERVICE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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PRESS  LAMENTS  PASSING  OF 
NEW  YORK  WORLD 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


in  1931,  will  mean  that  the  powerful  ma¬ 
chinery  his  genius  built  was  junked. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  (Ind.) — 
The  World  papers  have  not  passed  on. 
They  have  merely  passed  up  into  the 
hands  of  progressive  men  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  an  enormous  price  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  precious  thing  so  often  held 
so  awfully  cheap — a  good  name. 
Pressed  beneath  the  bulk  of  the  Times, 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Sun  and 
harried  by  the  yelping  products  of  jazz 
journalism,  the  \Vorld  properties  now 
find  themselves  comfortably  situated 
among  newspaper  friends  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  honest  public  service 
profitable,  which  the  World  publications 
failed  to  do. 

Bosto.n  (Mass.)  Transcript  (Rep.) 
— The  New  York  World  is  the  victim  of 
circumstances.  That  is  the  real  story  of 
its  melancholy  disappearance.  It  has 
done  bad  things  and  good  things.  It 
will  be  mourned.  But  the  sort  of  enter¬ 
prise.  of  force,  of  power  to  coin  the 
natural  interest  of  humanity  into  a 
marvelous  entity  on  white  paper,  still 
remains.  The  newspaper  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  thing  in  the  world,  but  so 
long  as  civilization  shall  endure  it  will 
remain  as  one  of  the  chief  triumphs  of 
man's  mind. 

Mont(X)mkry  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
(I)em.) — Bennett's  old  Herald  lang¬ 
uished  until  it  was  taken  over  by  Gree¬ 
ley's  Tribune.  A  greater  newspaper  was 
made,  but  the  old  Herald  was  no  more. 
Now  Pulitzer's  paper  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Telegram.  A  greater  and 
more  prosperous  newspaper  will  no 
doubt  result,  but  the  old  World  is  no 
more.  It  did  not  fit  into  the  picture 
of  the  hour,  and  had  to  go  when  its 
time  came. 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal — The  moral 
ought  to  he  obvious.  It  is  that  a  news¬ 
paper,  if  it  is  to  live,  must  live  by  the 
possession  of  character.  Its  primary 
business  is  to  sell  news,  and  to  sell  it  at  a 
profit,  but  it  differs  from  the  vendor  of 
hardware  or  of  Ixiots  and  shoes.  Its 
task  is  not  to  coerce  or  to  preach  or  to 
pontificate,  but  it  must  have  a  soul  and 
individuality  of  its  own,  must  possess, 
both  in  the  publication  of  its  news  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  its  news,  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  a  conceni  for  public  desires, 
for  public  rights,  and  the  public  well¬ 
being.  Lacking  that  a  newspaper  will 
die.  and  will  deserve  to. 

St.  Iaiuis  (Mo.)  Star  (Ind.) — As 
long  as  Cobb  lived,  the  World  kept  its 
hitting  power.  His  editorial  brilliance 
and  sense  of  public  service  maintained 
the  liest  part  of  the  Pulitzer  tradition. 
Yet  even  in  the  Cobb  regime  the  seeds 
of  decay  were  planted,  and  with  his  death 
they  sprouted  and  grew. 

The  World  began  to  shift  from  one 
newspaper  category  to  another,  but  didn’t 
shift  far  enough.  It  slumped  in  aggres¬ 
siveness.  lost  its  punch  in  editing,  but 
never  acquired  the  solidity  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  conservative  type.  Just  as 
this  was  happening,  the  Xe^c  York  Trib¬ 
une  bought  the  Herald  and  the  combined 
Herald-Tribune  seized  the  place  which 
the  World,  by  reason  of  its  change  in 
policy',  seemed  headed  for.  Blocked  off 
in  one  direction,  it  never  turned  to  an¬ 
other.  The  rise  of  the  Herald-Tribune 
left  it  no  alternative  but  to  maintain  it¬ 
self  by  brilliance  of  editing,  and  it  never 
got  the  editing.  It  existed  as  the  shell 
of  a  big  newspaper,  and  the  shell  kept 
getting  thinner.  The  sons  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  did  what  they  could  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  their  father’s  will,  but  a 
deficit  of  $1,900,000  for  19.10  was  some¬ 
thing  the  elder  Pulitzer  never  contem¬ 
plated  when  he  left  his  newspaper  estate. 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  (Ind.) — 
Newspapers  must  be  younger  than  the 
times  themselves ;  they  must  hew  a  new 
way  out  and  travel  along  highroads  that 
are  lieing  traveled  by  great  armies  of 
people.  The  soul  must  ever  be  young 
and  singing  along  the  way — one  may  not 
live  either  on  tradition  nor  yet  by  about- 
facing.  The  World  in  recent  years  oc¬ 
cupied  no  field  not  already  filled.  It  was 


a  runner  that  never  won  a  race,  nor  was 
it  last  in  the  contest,  but  in  the  middle. 
Youth  that  succeeded  the  father  was 
more  interested  in  society  than  in  news¬ 
papers.  Joseph  Pulitzer  gave  his  life  to 
his  World,  those  who  followed  him  gave 
most  of  their  lives  to  a  different  world. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
(Dem.) — This  comes  just  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  elder  Pulitzer,  and 
it  is  to  every  publisher  a  black  warning 
that  the  grim  old  maxim  of  the  trade 
holds  gcK^ — that  journalism  is  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  of  businesses,  where 
profits  may  be  transitory  and  losses 
quickly  pile  up  mountain  high. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat 
(Ind.) — Most  of  the  leading  cities  now 
have  but  one  morning  paper.  Mean¬ 
while,  excepting  the  tabloids,  which  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  there  have 
been  no  successful  efforts  to  establish 
new  newspapers  in  the  large  cities.  It  has 
been  a  process  of  adjustment  to  inexor¬ 
able  economic  developments  which  have 
constantly  increased  costs  of  production, 
making  necessary  relatively  increased 
revenues.  The  papers  that  survive  the 
adjustment  are  greatly  strengthened. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  World 
has  suffered  from  another  trend  which 
has  to  a  large  extent  caused  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  partisan  newspaper. 
While  independent  in  its  attitude  the 
World  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
an  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  often 
referred  to  as  the  chief  organ  of  that 
party.  Every  observer  of  newspaper 
life  is  aware  that  party  organs,  at  least 
in  the  cities,  are  liecoming  obsolete. 
They  have  their  uses,  but  the  field  of 
their  influence  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
limited  by  their  partisan  position,  and 
the  trend  of  journalistic  development  is 
against  them. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Times  (Ind.) 
— More  than  20  years  after  the  heyday 
of  the  New  York  W^orld’s  success,  in 
June,  1919,  the  first  American  tabloid, 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  appeared  in 
the  metropolis.  In  its  twelfth  year,  its 
circulation  exceeds  1,230.000  daily  and 
1.700,000  Sundays.  Within  a  year  from 
the  time  the  tabloid  appeared  on  sale 
the  circulation  of  the  New  York  World 
papers  began  surely  but  not  so  slowly 
to  decline. 

In  the  decade  when  the  New  York 
World  slid  downward  the  population  of 
Greater  New  York  which  it  served  in¬ 
creased  alxmt  1.300.000.  Clearly,  the 
Daily  News,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
history  was  suiting  New  York  lietter 
than  the  New  York  World.  The  New 
York  World  was  a  great  daily,  the 
flagbearer  of  the  new  journalism  of 
thirty  years  ago.  Its  passing  is  honestly 
regretted  by  newspapermen  everywhere. 
But  who  shall  say  that  the  tabloid  is 
not  the  flagbearer  of  the  new  journalism 
of  the  twentieth  century? 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Times  (Rep.) — .\n 
imp<irtant  principle  was  recognized  and 
made  effectivve  by  the  Pulitzer  brothers 
when  they  sold  the  famous  New  York 
World.  Their  voluntary  act  in  setting 
aside  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount 
received  for  the  property,  to  be  used  in 
lionuses  to  employes  for  faithful  service, 
is  perhaps  unprecedented.  Certainly 
there  is  no  handy  record  of  an  amount 
so  large,  being  appropriated,  without 
compulsion,  for  such  purpose.  The  act 
was  more  than  a  gesture.  It  will  become 
an  historic  model  after  which  manv  fu¬ 
ture  ones  of  a  like  character  will  he 
moulded. 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  (Ind.) — The 
fact  that  these  outstanding  national  prop¬ 
erties  should  have  come  on  the  market 
despite  the  attempt  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  to 
perpetuate  them  by  will  is  a  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  something  in  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  newspaper  which  apnarently  is 
superior  to  mechanical  or  editorial  or 
even  business  management.  Down  from 
the  drive  of  the  ultimately  responsible 
head  comes  a  distinctive  essence  making 
for  an  individuality  that  can  be  moflifierl 
onlv  with  peril. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
(Dem.) — Old  readers  of  the  World  will 
watch  the  World-Telegram  with  an  in¬ 
terest  devoid  of  hostility,  hut  proprietarv 
in  its  vigilance.  There  has  disapneared 
from  the  field  the  most  tireless  and  pow¬ 
erful  champion  of  right  and  justice  that 


modern  journalism  has  known.  In  tak¬ 
ing  over  its  name  Mr.  Howard  has 
tackled  the  biggest  job  of  his  career.  It 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  him  to  realize 
that  all  who  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  development  are  wishing  him  the 
fullest  measure  of  success. 


POLICE  REPORTERS  TO  MOVE 


In  New  Orleans  Legends  of  Old  Press 
Room  Are  Accumulating 

Police  reporters  of  New  Orleans  will 
move  soon  from  their  dilapidated  old 
press  room  in  the  criminal  district  court 
building  to  pretentious,  modern,  quarters 
in  a  new  edifice.  And,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  are  contemplating  the 
move  with  sentimental  regret. 

The  old  press  room  has  acquired  quite 
a  legend,  and  the  walls  are  plastered 
with  names  and  pictures  which  recall 
events  of  local  renown  and  comment. 

Some  who  have  worked  there  have 
since  become  managing  editors  or  have 
acquired  literary  reputations  —  Roark 
Bradford,  author  of  “Ol'  Man  Adam  and 
His  Children,"  Lyle  Saxon,  author  of 
“Fabulous  New  Orleans”  and  other 
books.  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  novelist 
and  biographer  among  them. 

But  most  vividly  will  be  remembered 
the  exploits  of  the  reporters,  one  of 
whom  threw  a  typewriter  out  of  the 
window  to  ease  a  sudden  boredom;  an 
unexpected  visit  from  Dolores  del  Rio, 
the  movie  actress;  Tom,  the  great  grey 
cat  whose  death  caused  more  genuine  re¬ 
gret  than  any  other  incident  the  report¬ 
ers  covered ;  innumerable  fights ;  and 
the  endless  poker  game  which  was  in¬ 
terrupted  only  once  in  15  years  when  a 
new  police  chief  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
interest  the  reporters  in  the  good  old 
game  of  checkers. 

The  new  quarters  will  be  much  more 
convenient  and  up-to-date,  but  local  news¬ 
papermen  are  more  concerned  just  now 
with  recollections  of  the  hissing  radiator 
•n  the  old  building. 


FINNISH  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  T overt,  Finnish  language  news¬ 
paper  of  .\storia.  Ore.,  discontinued  pub¬ 
lication  with  its  issue  of  Feb.  28.  The 
action  followed  arrest  of  five  employes, 
including  the  editor,  and  one  former 
employe,  against  whom  deportation  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  brought  by  the 
government.  They  are  accused  of 
communistic  activities. 


EMPLOYES  HOLD  DINNER-DANCE 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner-dance  of 
the  employes  of  the  Glover.sville  and 
.lohnstozen  (N.Y.)  Leader-’Republiean 
and  .Morning  Herald  was  held  last  week 
at  the  Sir  Willfam  Johnson  country 
club.  More  than  100  persons  attended  the 
affair. 


OPENS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

N.  Frederick  F<H)te  &•  .Associates,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  of  Boston,  have 
opened  a  New  York  offi''e  at  246  Fifth 
Avenue.  Radio  Science  Publications  are 
represented  by  this  concern. 


PRESS  GROUP  COMPILES 
ACCIDENT  DATA 

Nebraska  Association  Issues  Report 
Every  Two  Weeks  Based  o  i  Ne«|. 
paper  Reports — Classifies  Differ, 
ent  Types  of  Traffic  Mishaps 


The  methc^  employed  by  the  Nebrasb 
Press  Association  for  collecting  accident 
statistics  in  the  state,  classifying  thenl 
and  distributing  them  to  newspapers,  m. 
ters  its  third  year  of  operation  in  Mav 
this  year. 

The  statistics  are  compiled  in  the  olSct 
of  Ole  Buck,  field  manager,  from  the 
state’s  newspapers,  practicaly  all  of 
which  are  scanned  by  the  staff  for  this 
purpose.  .All  reports  of  accidents  are 
sorted  and  listed  under  suitable  heads 
Every  two  weeks  the  results  are  sent 
to  newspapers,  either  for  publication  or 
editorial  comment. 

The  different  types  of  accidents  are 
listed  under  the  heads  of  Motor  Vehide 
.Accidents,  Other  Public  .Accidents, 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Home  .\cd. 
dents  giving  the  number  of  mishaps, 
deaths,  injurtNl  persons  and  total  casu¬ 
alties. 

The  motor  vehicle  report  is  funher 
classified  to  show  the  causes  of  each.  K 
total  of  the  number  of  accidents  and 
casualties  for  the  year  is  appended  to 
the  report. 

“Last  year,”  Mr.  Buck  said,  “we  found 
reports  of  more  than  10.(XX)  accidents, 
with  about  1,099  deaths  and  about  the 
same  number  of  total  disability.  It  is 
certain,  of  course,  that  information  about 
many  accidents  fails  to  reach  the  papers. 
The  first  thing  many  people  think  oi, 
particularly  in  traffic  ‘accidents,’  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  papers. 

“The  ‘accident’  curve  is  upward.  We 
have  not  reduced  the  number,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  curve  is  lower  than  it  would 
be  if  we  were  not  doing  this  work.” 


PRESS  REBUKES  PREMIER 


Bennett  of  Ontario  Criticized  for 

Silence  on  Government  Matteri 

Premier  R.  B.  Bennett,  of  Ontario, 
was  recently  rebuked  editorially  by  the 
Ottazva  Journal,  a  strong  governmental 
supporter,  for  his  treatment  of  Canadian 
newspaper  correspondents.  The  rebuke 
was  prompted  by  the  news  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier's  recent  visit  to  Washington  break¬ 
ing  in  that  city  instead  of  in  the  Ontario 
capital  before  he  left.  On  the  morning 
of  his  return  from  Washington,  the 
Journal  said : 

“Mr.  Bennett  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
executive  secrecy  unlike  anything  seen 
under  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Premiership.” 

The  Premier's  dispute  with  the  press 
began  some  time  ago,  when  he  ques¬ 
tioned  the  accuracy  of  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  his  election  campaign  speeches. 
His  system  of  dealing  with  reporters  is 
to  hand  out  brief  typewritten  statements. 
It  is  only  on  rare  occasions,  however, 
that  such  statements  are  handed  out, 
capital  correspondents  report. 


-from  J.  BOYD  HUNGER, 

Punxsutawney  (Pa.)  Spint;  .  ^ 

Th.  c.mp.ign  h..  b..n  ' 

Ot  hesitate  in  li^ed  up  to  our  expectations- 

^our  management  has  more  than  lived  p 


©he  ©harles  PariloiDe  do 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidentcil  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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. IT  ISN’T  WHAT  WE  THINK  NOR  WHAT  WE  SAY  THAT  ESTABLISHES  THE 

good  reputation  of  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESSES  BUT  IT  IS  WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 


The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  has  12  High  Speed,  Low  Constructed  Units  and  4  Pairs  of  Polders:  I  High  Speed 
Straight-line  Octuple  and  1  four  deck  Straight-line  with  combination  color  deck 


GOSS  Presses  Give  the  Brains  You  Hire 
Courage  to  Fight  for  Advertising,  and 
Get  It,  and  Keep  It  in  Your  Columns 


There  is  only  one  reason  for  purchasing  a  GOSS  Rotary 
Newspaper  Press,  It’s  Profit!  There  is  only  one  rea¬ 
son  for  replacement  of  presses  that  dodder  and  storm 
along  behind  time.  It’s  Profit.  The  smartest  scrappers 
you  can  find  and  hire  will  go  and  get  news,  will  go 
and  get  advertising,  but  you  and  they  can’t  keep  it 
in  your  columns  if  your  presses  print  it  badly,  if  they 


turn  it  out  slowly.  Give  them  GOSS  Rotary  Presses 
and  they’ll  go  and  fight  for  advertising  dollars  and 
get  and  keep  them  in  your  columns.  *  *  r  *  The  GOSS 
newspaper  presses  are  beautiful  precision  machines. 
They  print  a  clean,  readable,  attraaive  newspaper,  ON 
TIME.  They  cost  less  to  install;  less  to  operate.  They’ve 
been  chosen  for  the  world’s  greatest  pressrooms. 


The 


GOSS 


PRINTING 


PRESS 


COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

new  YORK  OFFICE:  2  2  0  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  707  CALL  BUILDING 
The  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  »  »  »  LONDON 
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tt'T’HREE  Hundred  Effective  Adver- 
tisements,”  just  issued  in  Iwok  form 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  consultant  in  com¬ 
mercial  research,  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  his  previous  “Analysis 
of  5,000,000  Inquiries.”  It  consists  al¬ 
most  altogether  of  advertisements,  re¬ 
produced  without  comment,  as  examples 
of  copy  that  produced  outstanding  results 
There  are  283  advertisements  selected 
as  the  more  effective  of  the  3,.500  which 
were  studied  in  connection  with  the 
analysis  of  inquiries.  Seventeen  others 
were  added  “because  of  tlieir  known 
effectiveness.” 

The  principal  divisions  are  foods,  toilet 
articles  and  supplies,  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings  and  equipment.  Smaller  groups 
are  devoted  to  clothing  accessories,  and 
financial.  Although  many  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  were  originally  printed  in  color, 
they  are  necessarily  shown  in  black  and 
white  here.  Both  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  copy  are  included,  covering  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  12  years. 

The  collection  was  made  “after  taking 
statistical  account  of  such  variables  as 
size  of  advertisement,  position,  color, 
season,  circulation,  and  the  like.” 

Naturally,  most  of  the  copy  is  over  the 
names  of  well-known  advertisers  of  flie 
present  day,  some  of  whom  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  advertisements.  In 
some  instances  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  two  or  more  pieces  of  copy  for 
one  product,  but  both  are  included,  as 
the  introduction  says,  “to  indicate  the 
significance  of  the  constant  factor.”  One 
might  wish  that  they  had  been  placed 
with  each  other  for  easier  comparison. 

The  book  is  issued  by  Dr.  Starch’s 
organization  at  Harvard  Square,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. — R.S.M. 

*  *  ♦ 

LE.\DIN'G  article  in  the  .Saturday 
Post  for  Feb.  28  is  Mar- 
cosson’s  “Guaranteeing  the  Job,”  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  of  the  dangers  and 
causes  of  unemployment,  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  stabilization  schemes 
of  Procter  &  Gamble.  General  Electric, 
Packard  Motor  Car,  International  Har¬ 
vester,  Dennison  Manufacturing,  Beech- 
Nut.  the  Walworth  Company  and  Hills 
Brothers.  Mr.  Marcosson  points  out 
that  management  has  stabilized  prices, 
profits,  dividends,  and  the  income  of 
the  capitalist  and  entrepreneur  classe.s — 
and  is  just  now  beginning  to  give  some 
thought  to  assuring  regularity  of  income 
to  Labor. 

In  the  March  issue  of  Sun'cy  Graphic 
the  injustice  and  the  extent  of  this  de¬ 
lay  is  well  presented  in  an  article  “WTio 
Bears  the  Business  Risk?”  written  by 
Professor  W’.  M.  Leiserson  of  Antioch 
College.  He  brings  together  a  damning 
contrast  of  statistics;  the  income  of 
22-odd  million  wage-earners  in  19.30  was 
more  than  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1929 
(roughly  36  billion  against  45  billion)  ; 
but  income  from  investments  was  6  per 
cent  bigger  in  1930  than  in  1929  (8  bil¬ 
lion  against  7\ii  billion).  This  article 
is  illustrated  with  cartoons  by  Daniel 
R.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

'T’WO  stimulating  articles  in  the  March 
issue  of  Xation’s  Pu.<;inc.ss  are  “Change 
— the  Great  Competitor.”  by  Raymond 
Willoughby,  and  “The  Retailing  Plans 
M’e  Need,”  by  Fred  Lazarus,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  a  big  Ohio  department 
store.  Keeping  up  with  the  times  is 
the  kejmote  of  both  articles.  Wil¬ 
loughby's  lists  the  current  examples  of 
marketing  successes  that  succeeded 
through  changing  product  at  the  right 
time.  .\nd  the  other  article  applies  the 
same  general  a.xiom  distribution :  the 
old-fashioned  merchant  had  l)etter  stop 
asking  for  legislation  to  repress  the  new 
competitor,  and  begin  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  has  changed  and 
that  his  competition  is  geared  to  the 
change. — R.W. 


Ui'T’HE  Party  Flag  Comes  Down”  by 
W.  P.  Beazell,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World,  in  the  March 
Atlantic  Moiithly  pictures  the  decline  of 
newspaper  partisanship,  with  jvossibly 
too  little  attention  to  the  general  de¬ 
cline  of  party  allegiance,  not  to  say  of 
the  actual  meaning  and  importance  of 
parties.  Mr.  Beazell  gives  us  many  in¬ 
teresting  statistics:  only  one  in  four 
dailies  calls  itself  Republican ;  not  one 
in  five  is  Democratic ;  one  in  nine  In¬ 
dependent  Republican ;  and  one  in 
fourteen  Independent  Democrat.  He 
calls  attention  again  to  the  95  cities 
where  all  the  papers  are  under  a  single 
ownership  and  to  the  instances  of  one 
ownership  for  papers  of  opposite  party 
allegiance.  Beside  the  commercial  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  policy  of  newspapers,  Mr. 
Beazell  reminds  us  that 
Sjiontaneous  news  is  the  fashionable  news 
nowadays,  and  fashion  never  before  ruled  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  as  it  does  just  now. 
Competition  in  the  seeking  and  finding  of  news 
has  all  but  passed  .  .  .  Acquiescence  in  things 
as  they  are  has  become  as  standardized  as  form 
and  matter. — R.W. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

^HE  Nexv  York  Times  Index  for  the 
-*•  year  19.30  was  issued  this  week,  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  news  events 
comprising  2,864  pages.  Hitherto  the 
Index  had  been  issued  monthly  and 
quarterly,  and  this  marks  the  first  time 
a  yearly  index  has  been  made. 

In  effect  this  volume  is  a  master  key 
to  the  news  of  the  world.  Each  news 
item  during  the  year  is  keyed  in  the 
Index  with  the  date,  page  and  column 
notations  of  the  Times.  It  is  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged  by  names  and  subjects 
with  full  cross-references  to  persons  and 
related  events.  Summaries  are  so  com¬ 
plete  in  some  instances  that  they  obviate 
the  need  of  resorting  to  newspaper  files. 

The  price  of  this  remarkably  complete 
and  useful  volume  is  $25,  plus  $1  for 
postage. — J.W.P. 


AIDING  VETERANS 


South  Bend  Tribune  Opens  Bureau  to 
Facilitate  Bonus  Loans 

A  free  bureau  to  aid  World  War  vet¬ 
erans  in  filing  for  loans  on  their  adjusted 
compensation  certificates  was  set  up  in 
office  of  South  Bend  Tribune  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  Congress  passed  the  bonus  bill 
over  President  Hoover’s  veto.  The  first 
two  days  of  this  week  approximately 
1,900  had  taken  advantage  of  the  service- 
The  bureau  was  organized  by  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Shurz,  vice-president.  Several 
former  veterans  employed  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  were  placed  in  charge. 


LUDLOW  EDITS  OHIO  WEEKLY 

E.  F.  Ludlow,  who  returned  to  Urbana, 
O.,  as  owner  of  the  Urbana  Press  two 
years  ago.  now  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Champaign  Democrat,  weekly  in  the 
same  town.  Mr.  Ludlow  sold  the  Press 
to  Ohio  News,  Inc.,  several  months  ago. 
He  continued  as  editor  and  manager  until 
the  publication  was  sold  by  Ohio  News. 
Inc.,  to  R.  H.  Hansel,  formerly  of 
Logan,  O. 


CHICAGO  POST  TO  MOVE 

The  Chicago  Post  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  new  owners  of  the  Chicago  lix’cning 
Post,  has  leased  a  seven-story  building 
at  415  North  La  Salle  street  in  which 
will  be  published  the  Post,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  the  Economist,  weekly 
magazine.  The  lease  is  for  five  years 
with  an  option  for  renewal. 


CHANGES  IN  SPARTANBURG 

George  M.  Kiser  managing  editor  of 
.^Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Journal,  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  Spartanburg 
Herald,  succeeding  Fanning  Hearon,  re¬ 
signed.  Watson  Bell,  regional  editor  of 
Yorkinlle  (S.C.)  Enquirer  becomes 
managing  editor  of  Spartanburg  Journal. 


ONE  STORY  BANISHED 
POLICE  SECRECY 

OLICE  of  Steelton,  Pa.,  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  police 
ilorket  under  lock  and  key.  Re¬ 
porters  had  their  troubles. 

R  i  c  li  a  r  d  McCrone,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  reporter  at  Steel- 
ton,  from  outside  sources  obtained 
the  full  account  of  a  stabbing.  He 
wrote  the  story  stressing  the  fact 
that  polire,  when  asked,  had  “for¬ 
gotten”  the  occurrence. 

“Take  off  your  glasses,”  said 
Chief  Paul  Reisch  to  the  reporter 
the  next  niorning.  “Take  ’em  off 
and  I'll  punch  your  nose.” 

McCrone  kept  his  glasses  on  but 
went  bark  to  the  office  and  wrote 
another  story,  mentioning  the 
threat. 

A  councilmanic  investigation  of 
the  police  is  now  under  way  and 
reporters  are  having  little  trouble 
getting  desired  facts. 


$250,000  ASKED  FOR  SCHOOL 


Publisher*  Back  Bill  Providing  for 
Journalism  Building 

A  bill  for  $250,000  to  provide  for  a 
journalism  building  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  was 
introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture  at  Harrisburg  Monday  by  Senator 
W.  D.  Mansfield,  publisher  of  the 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News.  The 
bill  is  receiving  the  support  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  publishers  to  erect 
a  building  at  State  College  which  will 
lie  fully  equipped  for  the  publication  of 
a  small  city  daily  and  will  include  news 
rooms,  a  library  and  offices  for  the  staff. 


DABNEY  JOINS  EWING  PAPERS 

Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  for  the  past 
1.3  years  financial  reporter  for  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune,  has  joined 
the  Ewing  News  Papers,  Inc.,  of  New 
Orleans,  the  New  Orleans  Dady  States, 
the  Shreveport  Times,  the  Monroe 
Morning  World  and  the  Monroe  Nexvs- 
Star. 


PENDRAYS  GOING  ABROAD 

G.  Edward  Pendray,  daily  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Neze  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Pendray  (Leatrice  Gregory  of 
United  Features)  will  sail  on  the  He  de 
France  Mar.  20  for  a  Mediterranean  tour. 

120-PAGE  EDITION  ISSUED 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  I-ight,  Hearst 
dailv,  on  Feb.  26  issued  a  “new  home 
edition”  of  120  pages,  marking  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  new  building.  W.  M.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  CARAVAN  PUNNED 


E.  L.  Finney  Re-Elected  PresiJejj 
of  Redwood  Publishers’  Unit 

Decision  to  cooperate  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  seeking  to  win  the  1932  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
for  California  and  plans  for  a  five-day 
state  publishers’  caravan  featured  the 
meeting  at  Cloverdale,  Calif.,  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Unit  of  the  Redwood  Empire 
Association. 

A  delegation  w  ill  be  sent  to  the  Atlanta 
convention  to  urge  such  a  plan. 

More  than  200  newspapermen  yriU 
participate  in  the  caravan  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  Highway,  reports  at  the  meeting 
showed.  This  tour  will  start  at  Sausalito  1 
near  San  Francisco,  and  end  at  Gran;i 
Pass,  Ore. 

E.  L.  Finney  of  Santa  Rosa  Pren 
Democrat  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Publishers’  Unit.  Harry  Lutgens  of 
Rafael  Independent  again  will  serve  as 
secretary-treasurer.  County  vice-presi-  I 
dents  elected  are:  Roliert  P.  Holliday,  | 
San  Francisco;  F.  B.  Anderson,  Marin;  | 
M.  Earle  Adams,  Sonoma ;  C.  A.  (Tarrolh  | 
Napa;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore,  Lake;  A.  C  I 
Hammond,  Mendocino  Paul  Gasper,  I 
Humboldt ;  John  A.  Juza,  Del  Norte  j 
and  A.  C.  Voorheis,  Josephine  County,  | 
Oregon.  ’  I 


STRESSES  PRESS  FREEDOM 


Newton  D.  Baker  Say*  It  Makes  Free 
Government  Possible 

“Free  government  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  a  free  press,”  Newton  D.  Baker, 
former  Secretary  of  War,  said  in  a  letter 
last  week  to  Earl  B.  Pauly,  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Legislative  Correspondents’ 
Association.  Columbus,  accepting  an  hon¬ 
orary  membership  in  the  association. 
The  honor  w’as  conferred  on  Baker 
recently  while  he  was  absent  in  Europe. 

“The  legal  profession,”  the  letter  con¬ 
tinues,  “from  the  beginning  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  an  important  ageiicy 
in  making  and  preserving  our  institn- 
tions.  That  profession  owes  to  yours 
the  duty  of  ceaseless  surveillance  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  press  are  unim¬ 
paired  in  order  that  the  truth  about  pub¬ 
lic  matters  can  be  fearlesslv  told.” 


STAFF  HONORS  ELLIOTT 

A  watch  purchased  by  the  staff  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has 
been  sent  to  Allen  W.  Elliott,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Press-Scimjlar, 
who  recently  was  promoted  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 


SILURIANS  TO  ELECT 

The  Silurians  will  hold  their  annual 
election  of  officers  at  a  dinner  to  be  held 
in  the  Hotel  St.  Regis.  New  York, 
March  16.  David  G.  Baillie.  secretary, 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  affair. 


DTERTISIN 


ITS  TCOXOMICS,  PHILOSOPHY  £r  TECMNIttLE 


By  Herbert  W,  Hess,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Merchandising  Department,  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
This  book  solves  today’s  advertising  problems  and  anticipates  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  tomorrow.  It  gives  the  scientific  basis  and  complete  plans  for 
productive  and  efficient  advertising  campaigns  from  the  preliminary 
study  of  the  product  to  the  finishecl  advertisement,  showing  how  to  get 
maximum  returns  from  a  minimum  expenditure.  The  enormous  sum  ot 
money — now  estimated  in  the  billions — spent  in  advertising  each  year 
makes  imperative  a  fuller  understanding  of  advertising  c-conoinics  and 
technique  not  only  by  advertising  managers  and  agents,  but  also  by 
business  executives  and  sales  managers.  5/d  pages,  g2  illustrations, 
5  plates  in  color,  charts  and  diagrams.  -  -  - . 
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FIGURE  IT  YOURSELF 


At  the  most  there  are  less  than  10,000  general,  or 
national  advertisers. 


Of  these  not  more  than  2,000  are  active  in  mag¬ 
azines,  while  perhaps  2,500  are  active  in  newspapers. 

Just  considering  newspapers  alone  — $260,000,000 
in  one  year  (1929)  is  the  highest  amount  ever  esti¬ 
mated  as  expended  by  national  newspaper  advertisers. 

Four-fifths  of  the  $260,000,000  was  put  into  news¬ 
papers  by  514  advertisers,  working  through  214 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 

You  are  right  when  you  conclude  that  ^^t*s  a  small  world.** 


In  national  newspaper  advertisers  it*s  a  small  com¬ 
pact  world  of  big  units  — and  over  93%  of  what 
they  invest  in  newspaper  space  is  controlled  by  those 
executives  of  agencies  and  advertisers  who  read 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regularly  week  after  week. 

Newspaper  publishers,  therefore,  are  enabled  to  do 
a  big  job  of  coverage  with  an  inconsequential  expen¬ 
diture  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  because  it  is  the 
only  publication  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  newspaper  advertisers  and  newspaper  makers. 

And,  some  300  newspaper  publishers,  wise  to  these 
facts,  regularly  advertise  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  the  best  known  and  most 
used  newspapers  in  America. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


N.Y.  WORLD’S  WOMEN  WRITERS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Every 
newspaperman  must  congratulate  Editor 
&-  Publisher  for  its  excellent  coverage 
of  the  passing  of  the  New'  York  World 
from  Park  Row  last  week.  My  one  crit¬ 
icism  is  that  you  entirely  left  the  many 
women  writers  who  heljied  to  make  the 
World,  entirely  out  of  your  reports.  It 
was  the  World  that  introduced  the 
woman  reporter,  feature  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  to  American  readers.  It  w'as  a  big 
joke  at  the  time.  Wise,  old  l>e-whiskcred 
editors  on  other  papers  declared  women 
were  too  silly  and  frilly  ever  to  do 
serious  newspaper  work.  While  Joseph 
Pulitzer’s  editors  were  trying  women 
writers  out  other  editors  and  publishers 
looked  on  and  laughed.  Yet,  look  at  the 
prominent  part  woman  plays  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  newspaper  and  feature  service 
staffs  today.  They  were  first  called 
“Thrill  Sisters”  and  later  “Sob  Sisters", 
and  I  can  say  from  an  experience  in 
various  departments  of  the  \Vorld  from 
the  early  1890's  up  to  PX)5  that  the 
woman  angle  in  handling  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  added  circulation  fast  to  all  editions 
of  the  World. 

I  want  to  recall  a  few  of  the  women 
writers  who  did  much  to  make  the 
World.  Topping  them  all  was  the  late 
Mrs.  Seman.  of  Brooklyn,  whose  pen 
name  was  Nellie  Bly.  She  was  the 
pioneer  big-time  woman  reporter.  Her 
work  was  at  all  times  daring,  sensational 
and  often  revolutionary.  She  had  no  fear. 
Her  like  has  never  been  seen  in  any 
other  newspaper  office.  I  recall  that  while 
she  was  making  her  dash  around  the 
world  for  the  \Vorld,  wiring  her  reports 
as  she  went,  circulation  increased  by 
leaps  and  liounds. 

When  she  married  Capt.  Seman. 
wealthy  head  of  the  Ironclad  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  she  left 
the  World  cold,  despite  every  inducement 
to  continue  her  features.  The  Sunday 
World  had  among  its  contributors  a 
Russian  woman  named  Mme.  Zuccha- 
essta,  who  had  just  finished  a  trip  around 
the  earth  on  a  bicycle  for  the  World. 
She  was  using  the  pen  name  Lily  Lon¬ 
donderry,  but  after  Nelly  Bly  deserted 
the  World  this  writer  was  given  the 
title  of  Nellie  Bly,  Jr.,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  continued  to  write,  but  her 
stuff  lacked  the  punch  of  the  original 
Nelly  Bly. 

From  1888  to  l‘)0()  Miss  Elizabeth 
Iordan,  who  came  to  New  York  fn^m 
Milwaukee  did  most  valuable  work  for 
the  World  first  as  woman’s  editor,  then 
as  assistant  Sunday  editor.  She  left  the 
World  to  become  editor  of  Harfirr's 
Bazaar  and  later  literary  advisor  to  the 
house  of  Harper  Bros.,  and  it  was  then 
she  wrote  her  Inxik,  “Tales  of  The  City 
Room",  which  was  laid  in  the  New  York 
World  offices.  She  wrote  many  other 
books  and  plays. 

Miss  Elizabeth  I'olsom,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  later  Mrs.  Tom 
Preston  of  Princeton,  N.  L.  using  the  ptii 
name  Elizabeth  Bissland  made  a  trip 
around  the  glolx-  for  the  World. 

Dorothy  Dare  was  giving  the  lovelorn 
advice  in  the  World,  long  before  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Meriweather  Gilmer  came 
from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  write 
her  Dorothy  Di.x  feature  for  the  New 
York  Journal.  Dorothy  Dare,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Spanish  .\merican  war  in 
WIS  married  Albert  Straussman.  World 
war  correspoiiflent,  and  soon  gave  up 
writing. 

Alice  W’olverton  Eyre,  English  writer 
came  from  London  in  1805  and  for  five 
or  six  years  wrote  the  big  double-truck 
royalty  scandals  coxering  the  thrones  of 
many  countries.  Her  copy  was  well 

plaved  in  the  Sunday  World. 

The  World  in  the  last  century  carried 
considerable  copy  by  Mrs.  Terhune, 

whose  pen  name  was  Marion  Harland. 

In  recent  years  Marguerite  Mooers 
Marshall  has  been  the  outstanding 
woman  writer  on  the  World  staff.  The 
woman  writer  on  the  World  staff.  She 
has  turned  out  more  copy  lambasting 

men,  than  any  woman  writer  I  can  think 
of. 

Probably  the  most  militant  woman 


on  the  World  was  Sophie  Irene  Loeb, 
who  came  from  Russia  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  from  there  to  New  York  in  1910. 
She  kept  up  constant  battles  and  exposes 
until  she  died  in  1929.  She  mediated  in 
many  strikes  and  worked  tirelessly  for 
child  welfare.  She  wrote  books  and 
lectured  freely. 

Mrs.  Erances  Hodgson  Burnett,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Washington,  D.C.. 
mother  of  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,” 
was  a  star  writer  for  the  World  early  in 
this  century  and  late  in  the  last.  Most 
of  her  features  had  to  do  with  child  life. 
She  died  in  1924  at  her  Ixing  Island 
home.  Several  of  her  books  were  run 
serially  by  the  World. 

Other  women  who  have  filled  columns 
in  the  World  with  readable  copy  for 
several  years  are  Helen  Worden,  society 
and  radio ;  Janet  Valborg  Ownen,  women 
in  starts ;  Alma  Zaiss,  art ;  Ruth  Dorris, 
fashions;  Irma  Morris,  training  children; 
Millicent  James,  "How  to  Entertain”; 
Elsie  McCormick,  “A  Piece  of  Her 
Mind”,  daily  feature,  and  Mrs.  Chester 
R.  Hope,  who  is  Eleanor  Schorer, 
mother  of  the  World’s  famous  “Kiddies 
Klub". 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the 
women  who  helped  to  make  the  New 
York  World,  but  I  am  certain  many 
readers  will  be  able  to  recall  most  of 
them.  And  certainly  they  should  be 
given  credit  for  their  faithful  efforts. 

Sam  E.  Whitmire:, 
New  York. 


THAT  CREDIT  BELONGS  TO 
JIM  CLAUSON,  WE’D  SAY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  the  pene¬ 
trating  and  salutary  analysis  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the 
causes  precedent  to  the  death  of  the 
If 'arid — the  editorial  headed  “World’s 
Unjust  h'ate’’ — I  suggest  that  the  writ¬ 
er’s  reasoning  processes  might  in  justice 
have  gone  one  step  farther.  My  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  these  two  sentences :  “He 
(Swope)  was  frequently  absent  from 
the  office."  This  of  course  is  known  to 
those  familiar  with  the  situation  to  lie 
a  courteous  uiKler-statement.  And  as 
a  sequitur,  to  the  following :  “Following 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Swope  the  news 
performance  became  as  routine  an  opera¬ 
tion  as  any  newspaper  New  York  has 
seen  in  the  modern  day.” 

The  point  in  my  mind  is  that  over  a 
jK'riod  from  about  1922  to  Jan.  1,  192*). 
with  Swope  "frequently  absent,”  there 
must  be  some  credit  due  to  the  person 
who  was  resiMiiisible  for  whatever  indi¬ 
viduality  and  attractiveness  in  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news  was  evidenced. 

Newspaper  work — the  Ix'st  of  it — is 
anonynvnis.  But  post  mortems  should 
Ik*  thorough  if  they  are  to  be  productive 
of  substantial  benefit. 

J.  Earl  Clausov. 

.Assistant  Mana.ging  Editijr,  New  York 

World. 


LOUIS  SEIBOLD 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  re¬ 
view  of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  World  was 
most  interesting.  Many  names  were 
(leserxedly  mentioned.  Rut  during  the 
years  <tf  my  assiKiation  with  the 
paner,  1910-1920.  no  man  did  more  to 
help  carry  on  the  World  as  its  great 
architect  flesigned  it  than  did  Louis  Sei- 
bold.  His  work  was  magnificent.  To 
refrain  from  listing  his  achievements  is 
difficult.  Much  space  would  be  required. 
.\nd  consideration  of  the  man’s  natural 
modesty  is  another  deterrent.  But  the 
name  of  Seilvold  must  ever  be  linked 
with  memories  of  loseph  Pulitzer’s 
World. 

Charle:s  M.  Lincoln. 


New  York. 


SEE  SHOP  TALK  PAGE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  My  heart¬ 
iest  congratulations  on  the  way  you 
covered  the  World  sale,  both  in  news 
and  editorial.  We  were  lamenting  here 
in  the  office  how  badly  the  deal  broke 
for  you  and  the  next  thing  we  knew 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  on  our  desks 


with  complete  coverage.  Printing  in 
Albany  as  I  understand  you  do,  I  don't 
see  how  you  did  it. 

M.  V.  Atwood, 

News  and  Editorial  Office,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  BOUTONNIERE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  May  I  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  and  compli¬ 
ment  Editor  &  Publisher  on  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  you  covered  the 
purchase  of  Xew  York  World  by 
Scripps-Howard  in  the  Feb.  28th  issue. 
It  was  a  great  journalistic  feat. 

The  complete  and  thorough  manner  in 
which  you  handled  the  story  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  at  your  disposal  was  indeed 
remarkable.  All  the  articles  were  so  well 
written,  strikingly  illustrated,  and  most 
interesting,  particularly  the  Pulitzer  his¬ 
tory  and  the  “Roster  of  Famous  New 
York  World  Men.” 

The  editorial,  “World’s  Unjust  Fate,” 
is  a  masterpiece.  Yo'u  certainly  paid  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  World  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer — one  that  was  so  richly  de¬ 
served. 

The  passing  of  the  New  York  World 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
events  in  newspaper  history.  That  you 
considered  it  of  major  importance  and 
did  full  justice  to  all  concerned  is  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  those  who  admired  the 
World.  Our  gratitude  and  congratula¬ 
tions  are-  yours. 

Hugh  B.  Hostetter, 
Managing  Editor,  Hanover  (Pa.)  Even¬ 
ing  Ymm. 


CREDIT  PRESS  CRUSADE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — The  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  disclosed  recently 
that  Arkansas  experiencerl  a  decrease  of 
9.6  per  cent  in  fatalities  from  motor  car 
accidents  during  1930  as  compared  with 
1929. 

Credit  for  this  record,  truly  remark¬ 
able  when  it  is  realized  that  .Arkansas 
does  not  require  drivers  to  be  licensed, 
that  its  highways  are  crowded  with 
wagons  and  pedestrians  day  and  night 
and  that  traffic  officers  are  few  and  far 
between,  belongs  to  the  Arkansas  press 
because  of  its  cooperation  with  the 
Arkansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  a  safety  campaign  launched  late  in 
1929.  The  State  Chamlvcr  supplied  the 
educational  material  and  the  newspapers 
published  and  followed  it  up  with  edi¬ 
torials  and  other  work  of  their  own. 

This  campaign  was  built  around  only 
two  common  sense  rules  of  safety,  the 
display  of  a  light  by  a  wagon  on  the 
highway  after  nightfall  and  the  practice 
of  walking  on  the  left  or  wrong  side  of 
the  street  or  road,  in  which  position  the 
pedestrian  faces  oncoming  traffic  and  is 
prepared  to  step  to  a  place  of  safetv 
while  the  right  half  of  the  highway  is 
left  clear  for  cars  approaching  from  the 
rear. 

In  states  which  pttssess  a  large  rural 
population  these  simple  measures  will 
save  scores  of  lives  during  a  period  of 
twelve  months.  The  need  of  work  in 
this  direction  is  clear.  .An  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  fatalities  in  .Arkan.sas  last 
year  discloses  that  approximately  25 


per  cent  of  all  the  victims  went  to  thf 
graves  because  they  walked  on  the 
side  of  a  road  or  because  a  wagon  ^ 
not  equipped  with  a  lantern.  " 

Dudley  V.  Haddock 
Manager  Arkansas  State  Chamber  ^ 
Commerce. 


REPORTERS  THE  “GOATS" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  J.  B.  Priest 
ley,  Pmglish  novelist,  may  not  hjvi 
learned  a  lot  about  the  United  Statts 
in  his  brief  lecture  trip  to  these  shorn 
but  certainly  he  must  have  learned  to 
t)eware  of  the  ubiquitous  press  agent 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  has  happened 
to  the  unfortunate  man.  He  was  advised 
that  we  doted  on  severe  criticisms  be 
our  visitors,  and  that  the  stronger  k 
made  his  animadversions  the  better  dis¬ 
play  of  free  publicity  he  would  get  ice  \ 
his  lectures.  Acting  in  good  faith  a  i 
this  precept,  he  swallowed  whole  sndj  i 
easily  disprovable  assertions  that  nam  i 
persons  who  bought  “Main  Street”  neve 
so  much  as  cut  the  pages ;  whereas  no 
copy  of  the  book  ever  was  issued  witli 
uncut  pages.  Brought  to  book,  ti* 
author  now'  denies  publicly  that  he  said 
these  things  to  the  interviewers. 

Mr.  Priestley  would  be  in  ^tter  font 
if  he  repudiated  his  press  agents  insttad 
of  slandering  New  York  reporters. 

Silas  Best, 
New  York  Otr 

EDITORIAL  IS  COPY 


Standard  Oil  Co.  BroadcatU  Buffalo 
Daily’s  Pension  Comment! 

.An  editorial  published  by  the  Bugde 
(N.A’.)  Courier-Express  on  Feb.  9,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s 
pension  and  industrial  system,  is  being 
broadcast  in  paid  space  in  New  York 
state  and  New  England  newspaprs 
Excerpts  from  the  editorial  form  tht 
basis  of  a  Socony  advertisement  that  oc¬ 
cupies  a  full  page  in  every  large  city 
newspaper  and  six  columns  in  small  ton 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  Socony  copy  is  headed:  “WTa; 
Socony  Is  Doing  for  Socony  Employes,’ 
The  rest  of  the  space  is  taken  up  witfe 
three  paragraphs  from  the  Courier- 
Express  editorial,  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph,  being  printed  in  full  face. 


ADVERTISING  INSTITUTE  STARTS 

The  second  annual  Chicago  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  iiistitute.  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Chicago  livening  .-imfri- 
can,  opened,  Feb.  25  with  a  talk  by  Jolir. 
Mench,  general  merchandising  counsel¬ 
lor  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  on  'The 
.Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to  Re¬ 
tail  Selling.”  Six  meetings  will  be  hek 
this  year,  all  addressed  by  Hearst  exec¬ 
utives.  A  new  subject  will  be  covered  ir. 
each  meeting. 

UNCOVERED  TEXAS  KIDNAPING 

Gene  Cooper,  Dallas  Xews  report^ 
uncovered  the  story  of  the  kidnaping  am 
ransoming  for  $15,()()0  of  Robert  Cert..’ 
son  of  Isaac  Cerf.  millionaire.  Corsicana- 
Tex.,  bank  president,  after  the  Cffi> 
failed  to  report  the  affair  to  police 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty- third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


-Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  Is  » 

and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sells  '’**r*i’*l’*5*„  H 
every  city  ia  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  hu  similar  stands,  but  nons  as  BUfs 
thia,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesqua  in  its  patronace.** 

—Boaten  Tranaeript,  Oet.  i9>  ' 
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The  Southern  Market 
Calls  You 


National  advertisers  who  have  been 
studying  carefully  where  to  obtain  the 
best  results  from  their  national  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  still  select  the  South 
as  one  of  their  steady  markets  where  they 
are  always  assured  of  results  with  profit. 

With  all  the  agitation  that  has  been  going 
on  during  the  past  year  about  unemploy¬ 
ment,  hard  times,  lack  of  industrial  activ¬ 
ity,  the  uncertain  agricultural  situation — 
the  South  somehow  or  other  has  not  felt 
so  keenly  the  effects  of  all  these  disturbed 
conditions  as  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course,  there  have  been  spotty 
places  where  conditions  were  not  so  good 
— where  employment  was  not  so  steady 
and  where  the  crops  were  affected  by  last 
year’s  drought,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Southern  states  have  weathered  the  storm 
and  are  now  emerging  from  it  with  a  clear 
vision  of  greater  prosperity  ahead. 

The  South  is  too  rich  in  natural  resources 
to  be  handicapped  by  temporary  changes 
in  business.  The  South  has  invested  too 
much  capital  in  developing  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  even  think  of  pausing  with  its 
program.  Its  plans  call  for  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  resources  which  calls  for 
steady  and  consistent  expenditure  of 


huge  sums  for  labor  and  materials.  It 
means  steady  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  It  will  mean  the 
continual  flow  of  capital  into  its  huge  en¬ 
terprises.  It  means  steady  buying  power. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  constant  market 
for  manufactured  products  in  the  South 
— a  steady  market  that  can  best  be 
reached  by  advertising  in  the  South’s  out¬ 
standing  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


Circu-  2.500 
lation  Linea 


*Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. ..  .(ES)  5.118  .06  .055 

‘Pensacola  News  and  Journal. . (E&.M)  16.352  .09  .09 

‘Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42.006 . (S)  47.896  .I3(.I5S)  .I3(.I5S) 

‘Palm  Beach  Pest  (M)  8.565 . ($)  8.601  .07(.09S>  .07(.09S) 


‘Augusta  Herald  . (E)  15.039  .05 

‘Augusta  Herald  . (S)  15.175  .05 


fMacon  Telegraph  &  News . (M&.E)  47.158  .15 

t Macon  Telegraph  &  News . (S)  42.806  .15 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

‘Greensboro  News  &  Record. ... (M&E)  49.270  .15 


‘Greensboro  News  &  Record . (S)  37.686  .12 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

‘Columbia  State  . <M)  28.000  .09 


‘Columbia  State  . (S)  29.053  .09 

‘Greenville  News  &  Piedmont. .  .(M&E)  41.546  .12 


‘Greenville  News  . (S)  28.646  .10 

'Spartanburg  Herald  A.  Journal  (M&E)  15,340  .08 


'Spartanburg  Herald  . (E4S)  19.045  .09 


‘Roanoke  Times  L  World  News  (M&E)  35.994  .11 

‘Roanoke  Times  . (S)  24.156  .08 


‘Staunton  News  Leader  (M).  Leader  (E)  7.542  .045 


*A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statoment.  3  months  ending  March  31,  1930. 
“A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement  Oct.  I.  1930. 
tGovernment  Statement.  Oct.  I.  1930. 
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DECISION  SANCTIONING  SALE 
OF  “WORLD” 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


impairment  or  the  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  the  trust  estate. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  Mr.  Pulitzer 
must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  a 
fair  income  for  his  children  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reception  of  the  unimpaired  corpus 
by  the  remaindermen,  permanence  of  the 
trust  and  ultimate  enjoyment  by  his 
grandchildren,  as  intended.  A  man  of 
his  sagacity  and  business  ability  could 
not  have  intended  that  from  mere  vanity 
the  publication  of  the  newspapers  with 
which  his  name  and  efforts  had  been 
associated  should  be  persisted  in  until 
the  entire  trust  asset  was  destroyed  or 
wrecked  by  bankruptcy  or  dissolution. 
His  expectation  was  that  his  New  York 
newspapers  would  flourish.  Despite  his 
optimism,  he  must  have  contemplated 
that  they  might  become  entirely  unprofit¬ 
able  and  their  disposal  would  be  required 
to  avert  a  complete  loss  of  the  trust 
asset. 

The  power  of  a  court  of  equity,  with 
its  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  to  save  the 
beneficiaries  in  such  a  situation  has  been 
repeatedly  sustained  in  New  York  and 
other  jurisdictions.  In  our  own  State 
these  rules  have  been  applied  in  addition 
to  the  Mertz  and  Toronto  General  Trust 
cases  (supra),  by  other  decisions  (Mat¬ 
ter  of  Quinby,  28,  &c.,  53  S.,  1.34  Misc. 
296;  Matter  of  Pressprich,  124  Misc.  IS; 
Costello  v.  Costello,  209  N.  Y.  252 ; 
Guaranty  Trust  v.  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  107  Misc.  720.  Aff’d.  187  App.  Div. 
889,  Affd.  226  N.  Y.  693). 

In  matter  of  Pressprich,  124  Misc.  15, 
the  will  forbade  the  sale  of  the  specified 
securities  except  only  when  “non-income 
producing.”  I  held  that  the  trustees 
were  not  required  to  await  that  event, 
but  might  sell  under  their  implied  power, 
since  it  was  a  matter  of  common  experi¬ 
ence  that  securities  greatly  depreciate  in 
value  in  advance  of  an  actual  suspen¬ 
sion  of  dividends  or  cessation  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  bonds.  Other  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  rule  that  the  co'urts  will  be 
guided  by  the  policy  of  protection  of  the 
trust  funds  rather  than  blind  obedience 
by  the  trustee  to  the  language  used  by 
the  testator  may  Iw  found  in  matter  of 
O’Donnell,  221  N.  Y.  197 ;  Bigelow  v. 
Tilden,  52  App.  Div.  390;  matter  of 
Varet,  181  App.  Div.  466:  matter  of 
Wotton,  59  App.  Div.  584,  aff’d.  167 
N.  Y.  629. 

Courts  of  equity  in  other  jurisdictions 
have  found  power  to  relieve  against  the 
provisions  of  the  instrument  by  grant¬ 
ing  the  authority  to  dispose  of  perish¬ 
able  property  or  wasting  assets,  despite 
the  express  command  or  wishes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  will.  Thus  in  W'eld  v. 
Weld,  23  Rhode  Island,  311,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  will  was  against  the  sale  of 
securities  unless  par  was  obtained  for 
them,  and  the  estate  was  required  to  be 
kept  together  until  the  death  of  every 
individual  who  was  named  as  an  annuit¬ 
ant.  Authority  to  sell  was  found  to  ex¬ 
ist.  In  Stout  X.  Stout,  192  Kentucky. 
504,  233  S.  \V.  Rep.  1015,  the  principal 
asset  of  the  estate  consisted  of  a  business 
which  the  trustees  were  directed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  court  authorized  the  trustees 
to  sell  the  business,  which  had  become 
unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  advent  of 
national  prohibition.  In  John  v.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  265  III.  21,  where  the  trust  deed 
required  the  retention  of  the  land  and  its 
operation  for  agricultural  purposes  the 
court  recognized  its  duty  and  that  of  the 
trustee  to  protect  the  estate.  The  opin¬ 
ion  recites :  “  ‘Exigencies  often  arise  not 
contemplated  by  the  party  creating  the 
trust  and  which,  had  they  been  antici¬ 
pated.  would  imdoubtedlv  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  where  the  aid  of  the  court  of 
chancery  must  be  invoked  to  grant  relief 
imperatively  required,  and  in  such  cases 
the  court  must,  as  far  as  may  be.  occuov 
the  place  of  the  party  creating  the  trust 
and  do  with  the  fund  what  he  would 
have  dictated  had  he  anticipated  the 
emergency.’  *  •  *  (From  Curtis  v. 

Brown,  79  Ill.  201).  The  facts  here 
present  the  alternative  of  modifying  the 
trust  agreement  or  else  losing  the  entire 


trust  estate.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  our  opinion 
the  facts  present  a  case  calling  for  the 
interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  in  or¬ 
der  to  preserve  a  trust  estate  which 
would  otherwise  ultimately  be  lost  to  its 
owners.”  (See  also  Packard  v.  Trust, 
&c.,  Co..  261  Ill.  450;  Curtis  v.  Brown, 
29  Ill.  201 ;  Denegre  v.  Walker,  214  Ill. 
113;  Re  Mercer  Home,  162  Pa.  St.  232; 
N.  J.  Nat.  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Lincoln 
Mortg.  &  Trust  Co.,  148  Atl.  Rep.  713). 

In  New  York  State  the  power  of  a 
court  of  equity  over  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  infant  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  (Losee  v.  Stanley,  147  N.  Y.  560, 
569).  A  different  rule  derived,  without 
doubt,  from  the  feudal  respect  for  the 
heir,  applied  to  the  real  estate  of  the 
infant.  But  even  as  to  realty,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  authorizing  the  disposition 
of  unproductive  property  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  trust  or  the  protection  of 
infant  beneficiaries  in  the  absence  of  a 
power  of  sale  or  in  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  the  trust,  has  been  supplied 
by  statutory  authority  (Section  105  and 
107  Real  Property  Law). 

The  extreme  circumstances  in  the 
pending  case  surely  justify  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  disregarding  the  direction  of  the 
testator,  if  mandatory,  and  reading  into 
the  will  a  power  of  sale.  Briefly  sum¬ 
marized,  the  proofs  submitted  to  me 
show  that  the  losses  in  the  business  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  three  newspapers  owned  by 
the  Press  Publishing  Company  for  the 
five  years  from  1926  to  19.30  averaged 
$811,822.10  per  year.  In  1929  the  loss 
was  $1,062,749.80.  In  1930  the  loss 
was  $1,975,604.77.  In  19.30  the  loss 
grew,  despite  economies  effected  that 
year,  aggregating  $1,2.50,0(X).  The  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  the  three  i>apers  has 
greatly  declined  in  recent  years.  The 
total  circulation  of  the  three  papers  has 
likewise  declined  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  reserves  of  the  corporation  have 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  $3,025,000  in 
the  past  five  years.  The  present 
reserves,  it  is  stated,  would  not  permit 
continued  publication  of  the  papers  for 
more  than  three  months.  The  testimony 
.showed  that  the  decline  in  revenue  was 
not  due  to  the  business  depression  caused 
by  the  panic  of  1929,  but  antedated  it  by 
at  least  two  years.  The  trustees  have 
attempted  to  correct  the  deterioration 
which  has  occurred  by  employing  spec¬ 
ialists  and  experts  in  the  advertising  and 
circulation  fields.  The  loss  for  the  year 
1931.  it  is  estimated,  will  he  $2..500,000. 
The  Press  Publishing  Company  has  cer¬ 
tain  other  income  (aside  from  news¬ 
paper  operation)  from  syndicate  partici¬ 
pation  and  investment  activities.  Despite 
the  profits  on  income  derived  from  these 
sources,  the  annual  loss  of  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  from  all  its  oper¬ 
ations  have  averaged,  during  the  past 
five  vears,  $427,000  per  vear.  The  loss 
for  19.30  was  $1,677,625.80. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  some¬ 
what  similar  situation  existed  in  the 
sale  of  the  New  York  Times  in  1893. 
George  Jones  was  one  of  the  lareest 
stock  owners  in  the  enterprise,  the  New 
York  Times  Association.  He  left  the 
stock  in  trust.  His  will  provided ; 
“Whereas  I  am  the  owner  of  forty-six 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
association,  the  New  York  Times.  I 
direct  that  mv  executors  shall  not  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same,  or  any 
of  them,  during  the  said  trust.  T  give 
to  my  executors  full  power  to  sell  anv 
and  all  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
constituting  the  said  trust  estate,  and  di¬ 
rect  them  to  invest  the  proceeds  as  they 
shall  consider  safe  and  proper.”  There, 
as  here,  the  newspaper  was  conducted 
hv  the  trustees.  The  newspaper  became 
financially  unproductive.  An  equity  re¬ 
ceivership  resulted.  Involved  in  the 
action  there  came  in  question  the  sale  of 
the  assets  of  the  association  and  the 
right  of  the  executors  of  Georee  Jones 
to  sell  the  stock  in  contravention  of  the 
terms  of  the  trust.  Despite  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  testator,  the  exectitors  were 
authorized  by  the  court  of  equity  to 
limiidate  the  shares  held  by  the  estate. 
The  decree  approving  that  direction  and 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  made  hv  Justice  afterwards 
Presiding  Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Rnen 
upon  .\ug.  8.  189,3.  and  the  newspaper 
was  sold  pursuant  to  its  direction. 


The  trustees  here  find  themselves  in 
a  crisis  where  there  is  no  self-hel|)  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  A  judicial  declaration  is 
necessary,  not  only  as  to  their  general 
authority,  but  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  contained  in  his 
will.  The  widest  equity  powers  exist  m 
the  Surrogate’s  Court  of  this  State  by 
the  grant  of  legislative  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  40  of  the  Surrogate's 
Court  act  (Matter  of  Raymond  v.  Davis, 
248  N.  Y.  67,  71). 

I  accordingly  hold  in  this  phase  of  the 
decision,  that  the  terms  of  the  will  and 
codicils  do  not  prohibit  the  trustees  from 
disposing  of  any  assets  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  that  the  trustees  have 
general  power  and  authority  to  act  in 
tlie  conveyance  of  the  assets  proposed  to 
be  sold,  and  that  this  court,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  should 
authorize  them  by  an  appropriate  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  decree  to  exercise  such  gen¬ 
eral  authority. 

(2)  The  .secondary  relief  sought  in 
this  application  is  the  approval  by  the 
Surrogate  of  the  proposed  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  The  New  York  World,  The 
Sunday  World  and  The  Evening  World 
and  other  intangibles  by  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  When  analyzed  and 
stripped  of  the  e.xtraneous  issues,  the 
(luestion  here  is  a  simple  one.  A  con¬ 
tract  has  been  made  by  a  corporation, 
the  Press  Publishing  Company,  for  the 
sale  of  certain  of  its  assets  to  another 
corporation — the  Consolidated  Newspaper 
Corporation.  The  trustees  of  this  estate 
are  not  parties  to  that  contract  in  their 
fiduciary  capacity  as  such  trustees.  Their 
signatures  in  that  capacity  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  contract.  The  estate  does 
not  own  all  the  stock  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  There  are  six  direc¬ 
tors,  including  the  trustees.  Three  of  the 
directors  have  no  personal  interest  in 
this  estate.  I  am  asked  as  Surrogate  to 
approve  a  priv.ate  contract  between  these 
two  corporations.  In  other  words  the 
corporate  activities  of  all  the  officers 
and  directors  and  stockholders  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Company  are  attempted 
to  he  directlv  brought  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court,  and 
their  actions  sought  to  be  approved. 
Upon  and  since  the  argument  of  the 
questions  involved  in  this  procee<ling, 
other  offers  have  been  made  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  corporation  assets  involved 
in  the  contracts  between  the  two  corpo¬ 
rations.  One  of  these  offers  comes  from 
a  group  of  veteran  employees  of  the 
newspaper.  In  view  of  my  conclusion 
that  I  have  no  power  to  entertain  any 
offer,  the  details  of  such  bids  should  he 
submitted  to  the  Press  Publishing 
Company. 

In  this  general  situation  consideration 
must  l)e  given  primarily  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  court  to  act.  The  Surro¬ 
gate’s  Court  has  no  legal  power  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  regulatory  body  over  cor¬ 
porate  action.  It  is  not  authorized  to 
determine  disputes  between  stockholders 
of  a  corporation,  where  any  of  such 
stockholders  may  hold  their  shares  by 
individual  title  and  ownership.  It  has 
no  right  to  pass  on  conflicting  offers  of 
purchase  of  corporate  assets.  With  the 
exceptions  which  I  have  made  later  in 
this  decision,  the  fact  that  an  estate  may 
own  iiarts  of  the  stock  affords  not  even 
a  pretense  of  power  in  the  court  over 
corporate  conduct.  Nor  can  anv  unwar¬ 
ranted  use  of  judicial  power  justify  the 
conversion  of  the  court  into  an  auction 
room  for  bidders  for  property  owned 
by  such  a  corporation.  The  argument  for 
such  power  in  the  court  not  only  ignores 
the  law.  hut  becomes  ridiculous  when  the 
rights  of  other  stockholders,  holding  by 
individual  ownership,  are  considerert. 
Their  interest  in  the  corporation  cannot 
he  jeopardized  by  any  such  extra-judicial 
acts. 

The  basic  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
to  administer  justice  in  matters  relating 
to  the  estates  of  decedents.  The  limita¬ 
tions  upon  that  jurisdiction  are  found  in 
the  statiites,  and  particularlv  in  the  Sur¬ 
rogate’s  Court  act,  and  the  decisions  con¬ 
struing  such  laws.  1  am  unable  to  find 
anv  decision  which  authorizes  the  Sur¬ 
rogate  to  interfere  in  a  case  like  the 
pending  proceeding,  either  as  a  matter 
of  statutory  authoritv  or  within  the  equit- 
.ahle  powers  vested  in  this  court.  Excep¬ 


tional  cases  may  arise  where  the  executor 
or  trustee  may  be  committing  waste  of 
the  assets  by  virtue  of  the  voting  pow„ 
given  to  him  over  the  estate  stock.  But 
control  or  prevention  in  such  cases  mat 
be  exercised  not  over  the  corporation 
but  only  by  direct  action  of  the  court 
against  the  fiduciary.  That  distinction  u 
clear.  Ample  control  over  corporationj 
in  appropriate  cases  has  been  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  this  question  of  our  jurisdiction,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  interest  of  tht 
estate  in  the  corporation  be  large  or 
small,  whether  the  percentage  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  stock  be  90  per  cent  or  10 
per  cent.  In  no  event  is  the  Surrogate's 
Court  permitted  to  intervene  in  its  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.  A  different  situation  might 
arise  and  different  responsibilities  accrue 
where  the  entire  stock  of  the  corporatiou 
was  owned  by  the  estate.  In  cases  of 
that  character,  the  court,  in  its  equitable 
powers,  might  disregard  the  corporate 
entity. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  a  polic>-  of 
intermeddling  must  he  obvious.  If  the 
Surrogate  may  reach  in  by  order  or  (l^ 
cree  to  authorize  the  specific  sale  of  the 
assets  of  a  corporation,  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  might  be  done  to  the  rights ‘of  other 
stockholders.  The  rights  of  creditors 
may  likewise  be  prejudiced.  Neither  of 
these  groups  of  interested  persons  can  be 
brougiit  in  as  parties  before  the  Snrr> 
gate,  and  his  decree,  in  its  legal  effect 
upon  them,  would  be  futile  and  void 
Further  effects  of  that  pernicious  policy 
can  he  plainly  visualized.  -Administrators, 
executors  and  trustees  could  inportune 
this  court  for  authority  to  determine 
internal  corporate  action,  the  disposal  of 
corporate  assets,  the  increase  of  capital 
stock,  ciuestions  of  mergers  and  all  the 
other  innumerable  forms  of  corporate 
activities.  These  questions  would  be 
thrust  upon  a  court  in  the  midst  of  its 
other  profier  business,  and  appeals  made 
to  a  judicial  officer,  who  could  not  and 
should  not  be  asked  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  intimate  business  details  of  the 
jirohlem,  or  the  wisdom  or  desirability 
of  the  action  sought  to  be  approved.  In¬ 
evitably,  the  motives  of  many  of  the  fidu¬ 
ciaries  would  he  to  secure  a  form  of 
judicial  approval  of  transactions  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  opinions  or 
conduct  of  other  stockliolders.  \  method 
would  thereby  develop  by  which  the  le- 
sponsihility  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  a  corporation  could  he  evaded  by  them 
and  the  burden  cast  upon  the  Surrogate. 
Such  a  proposal  is  contrary  to  common 
sense,  logic  and  the  law  itself. 

W’e  are  dealing  here  not  with  the  as¬ 
sets  owned  by  the  estate.  We  are  asked 
to  go  a  long  step  further  and  to  deal 
with  the  assets  of  a  corporation,  part  of 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
estate.  The  provisions  of  Section  215 
of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  act  apply  to  the 
sale  of  personal  property  only  where  it 
is  directly  owned  by  the  estate.  It  has 
no  application  to  a  case  where  a  corpo¬ 
rate  entity  intervenes.  The  powers  of 
the  surrogate  under  .Section  21.''  S.  C  A. 
to  advise  the  representative,  or  to  p 
struct  him  as  to  the  sale  of  securities 
owned  by  the  estate,  has  been  sparing^ 
recognized  by  the  Surrogate’s  Courts  and 
onlv  in  exceptional  case'.  That  poll? 
has  been  founded  upon  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  executor  or  trustee  p 
lectesl  by  the  decedent  himself  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty  placed  upon  him  hv  Ip 
or  the  terms  of  the  will.  My 
guished  predecessor.  Mr.  Surrogate  Fow¬ 
ler,  clearly  enunciated  this  rule  of  gl¬ 
ance  in  Schleif’s  estate.  169  N.  Y.  -  i# 
814.  (See  also  matter  of  Quinby,  u®' 
gate  S..  1.34  Misc.  2^)6.  .303;  matter  nj 
Gnidfarb.  93  Misc.  401;  matter  ot 
Ximenez,  107  Misc.  460). 

In  the  treatment  of  the  relation  of  t 
executor  or  trustee  to  the 
porate  management,  distinction  snM 
he  drawn  between  the  situation  n 
where  judicial  approval  of  a  specific 
porate  contract  is  sought,  and.  on 
other  hand,  the  responsibility  to 
estate  of  the  fiduciary  for  had  » 
fraud,  or  embezzlement  as  an 
director  of  the  corporation.  In  the  la 
case  the  law  finds  a  method  of 
ing  the  representative  for  his  to'' 
conduct.  For  the  violation  of  the 
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in  the  misappropriation  of  the  assets  of 
he  corporation,  the  representative  of  his 
lurety  has  been  held  liable  (Matter  of 
Auditore,  249  X.V  335). 

The  mere  fact  that  the  estate  may  own 
some  of  the  stock  does  not  justify  a  tres- 
Mss  into  a  field  beyond  our  jurisdiction, 
^neral  authority  in  the  trustees  has 
been  found  by  me.  Specific  authority 
to  make  the  particular  contract  or  to 
approve  its  terms  is  lacking.  The  surro¬ 
gate  cannot  examine,  therefore,  into  the 
advisability  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
sale  or  give  any  judicial  recognition  to 
the  consummation  of  the  specific  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  corporation  submitted  here. 

My  determination  that  I  have  no  jur¬ 
isdiction  to  approve  the  particular  cor¬ 
porate  contracts,  or  their  specific  terms, 
or  the  manner  of  the  .sale,  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  indicate  either  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  specific  terms  of  the 
transaction.  The  responsibility  of  con¬ 
summation  rests  squarely  upon  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  They  have  the  duty  to 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
sale  or  any  other  offers  submitted  to 
them.  A  separate  responsibility  rests 
upon  them  because  of  their  separate 
status  as  trustees  of  this  estate.  They 
hold  dual  trust  positions.  Their  duties 
as  trustees  of  the  estate  and  the  measure 
of  the  loyalty  to  the  beneficiaries,  and 
particularly  the  infants,  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  stated  in  the  authorities  (Cos¬ 
tello  v.  Costello,  209  N.Y.,  252). 

The  three  directors,  in  their  separate 
capacity  as  trustees  of  this  estate,  are 
required  to  exercise  their  discretion,  dili¬ 
gence,  judgment  and  prudence  under  the 
rules  laid  down  for  observance  by  trus¬ 
tees.  They  are  “bound  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  matters  of  the  trust  to  act 
in  good  faith  and  employ  such  vigilance, 
sagacity,  diligence  and  prudence  as  in 
general  prudent  men  of  discretion  and 
intelligence  in  like  matters  employ  in 
their  own  affairs”  (Costello  v.  Costello, 
supra). 

The  trustees  should  act  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  power  and  general  authority 
found  to  be  vested  in  them  by  the  Surro¬ 
gate,  in  accordance  with  the  legal  obli¬ 
gations  and  standards  of  duty  required 
of  them_  as  such  trustees. 

Submit  decree  on  notice  settling  the 
account,  construing  the  will  and  contain¬ 
ing  appropriate  provisions  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  conclusions.  The 
decree  may  contain  a  provision  reserving 
for  determination  by  supplemental  decree 
the  question  of  the  construction  of  Sub- 
dirision  6  of  Article  VI  of  the  codicil 
23,  1009,  or  any  subsequent 
itwification  thereof.  The  disposition 
of  that^  question  is  not  directly  involved 
in  the  issues  determined  by  this  decision. 

WILEY  ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 


Foreteet  Increasing  Demand  fa 
Capable  Business  Executives 

Although  the  news  department  of  th 
newspaper  is  the  one  most  dramatizet 
there  is  plenty  of  action  and  abundant  op 
iwrtunity  for  success  in  the  business,  ad 
'ertising  and  circulation  departments  fc 
me  young  man  anxious  to  make  his  mar 
m  newspaper  work,  Louis  Wiley,  busi 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Time. 
Wd  students  of  Hobart  college,  Genev: 

|n  an  address  Feb.  27.  “News 
papers  he  declared,  “will  need  in  th 
•'ff  s  'o  come  a  greater  number  of  car 
..L J^cn  in  the  business  department: 
here  is  a  premium  on  good  manage 
ment  in  the  newspaper  business.  It  i 
hiiitA  ''bich  it  is  easy  to  wast 

®cen  many  larg 
frittered  away  by  mismanage 
rpfl.2.  ■  make  newspaper 

n«t  only  the  idiosyncrasies  of  owner: 
ran  obvious  truth  that  no  newspape 

Mn  succeed  which  seeks  first  of  all  t 
tn  e.  owner.  The  newspaper  exist 
surrpJ'^-  public.  The  only  lastin 
ccess  IS  won  by  such  service.” 

representing  BERLIN  DAILY 

of  T.  Marquart,  former  manage 
ter  ^ork  office  of  the  Frank  fur 

im?  appointed  advertis 

irS  ‘‘’e  United  State 

whh^  Berliner  Tageblati 

»'th  offices  at  415  Lexington  avenue. 


HALL  OF  FAME  PLANNED 
AT  GEORGIA  MEETING 


Pres*  Institute  Endorses  Plan  and 
Bust  of  H.  W.  Grady  Is  Selected 
for  Start — Claude  Bowers,  Sher¬ 
wood  Anderson  on  Program 


A  newspaper  hall  of  fame,  consisting 
of  the  busts  of  famous  Georgia  editors, 
will  be  established  at  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Georgia,  by  the  Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Louie  L.  Morris,  president  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Feb.  19-21. 

The  first  man  to  be  honored  will  be 
Henry  W.  Grady,  for  many  years  part 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  unveiling  of  this  first  bust  w'ill 
take  place  in  June  when  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  will  be  in 
Athens,  during  the  course  of  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta. 

President  Morris  also  announced  that 
plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  field  secretary,  to  be  in 
the  joint  service  of  the  press  association 
and  the  school  of  journalism. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  Institute 
were  Claude  G.  Bowers,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  former  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  World,  and  author;  Dr.  Harley  L. 
Lutz,  professor  of  economics  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  and  Sherwood  Anderson, 
noted  author  and  editor  of  two  weekly 
papers  in  Marion,  Va. 

Director  H.  F.  Harrin^on  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  and  Prof.  John  E. 
Drewry  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  also  addressed  the  Institute. 

Georgia  journalists  on  the  program 
were  Mark  F.  Etheridge,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Macon  Telegraph;  James  B.  Nevin, 
editor,  Atlanta  Georgian;  Major  John  S. 
Cohen,  editor  and  president,  Atlanta 
Journal;  John  Paschall,  managing  editor, 
Atlanta  Journal;  Major  Clark  Howell, 
Jr.,  business  manager,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Miss  Jane  Judge,  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  Nezi's;  J.  J.  Thomasson,  Carroll 
County  Times;  John  Crouch,  Gainesville 
Eagle;  Quimby  Melton,  Griffin  News; 
M.  L.  Fleetwood,  Cartersznlle  News- 
Tribune;  O.  W.  Passavant,  Newman 
Herald;  R.  E.  Hamilton,  Dalton  News; 
and  Tack  Williams,  Waycross  Journal- 
Herald. 


MUST  RETURN  STATE  FUNDS 

Thomas  E.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Mich.)  Register,  weekly,  who 
was  removed  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  by  former  Governor  Groes- 
lieck  in  1926,  was  found  guilty  by  the 
state  supreme  court  Feb.  27,  of  three  of 
four  charges  involving  acceptance  while 
an  elective  official  of  additional  salaries 
and  illegal  use  of  public  funds.  The  rul¬ 
ing  stipulated  that  Johnson  must  return 
to  the  state  $9,297  and  the  court  ordered 
that  the  case  be  remanded  to  the  circuit 
court  for  immediate  judgment. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  DAILY 

Newspapers  publishing  truthful  re¬ 
ports  of  divorce  actions  involving  a  co¬ 
respondent  are  not  subject  to  suit  for 
libel,  according  to  a  ruling  of  the  Third 
District  Court  of  Appeal  of  California. 
Sitting  in  Sacramento,  the  court  upheld 
action  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court  in  dismissing  suit  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  for  $7..'W)  damages 
for  libel  brought  by  Lucille  Mortenson 
and  Athalie  Richardson  of  Los  Angeles. 


EXPOSE  BRINGS  CONVICTION 

As  the  result  of  an  expose  by  tbe  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Isaac  H.  Merritt,  recently  was 
convicted  in  the  district  court  of  em¬ 
bezzling  $26,000  from  the  mayor’s  con¬ 
tingent  fund.  Almost  a  year  ago,  the 
Post  called  attention  to  unprecedented 
expenditures  from  the  fund,  pointing  out 
that  the  bulk  of  this  money  had  been 
withdrawn  by  Merritt,  the  mayor’s  sec¬ 
retary,  and  that  no  accounting  had  been 
made. 


For  years  we  have  told  you  that  Imperial 
and  the  Plus  Plan  keep  type  metal  in  A'l 
condition  at  all  times.  We  call  on  five  publishers 
for  their  experience.  Listen  to  their  testimony  — 

“We  have  been  using  Imperial  Metal  for  some 
time.  We  like  it  very  much.  Your  exchange  plan 
has  kept  our  metal  in  A'l  condition  at  all  times 
and  the  quality  of  your  product  seems  to  have 
reduced  dross  to  new  levels.” 


“Our  metal  supply  is  always  in  the  very  best  con' 
dition  and  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  using 
your  metal,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
very  satisfactory.” 


“Your  plan  has  proved  every  claim  that  you  make 
for  your  system.  Our  metal  is  being  maintained  at 
a  constant  uniform  analysis,  resulting  in  a  very 
minimum  of  dross  and  no  loss  of  production  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  metal.” 


“We  are  glad  to  see  the  analysis  of  our  linotype  and 
stereotype  metals  maintained  so  near  standard.  There 
has  been  but  a  slight  fluctuation  in  the  analyses 
during  the  years  we  have  used  the  Plus  System.” 

“We  have  found  that  Imperial  has  given  us  a  con' 
stant  metal  uniformity,  which  gives  fine  results  in 
both  composing  room  and  stereotype  department.” 

Now  that  you  have  heard  what  these  publishers 
say,  try  Imperial  and  the  Plus  Plan  in  your  own 
plant.  You  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  Imperial 
keeps  type  metal  in  A'l  condition  at  all  times. 


IMPERIAL  Type  Metal  Company 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


Manufacturing  type  metals  only: 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

AUTOPLATE 
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HOW  THE  “DEAD  HAND” 
KILXED  N,  Y.  WORLD 


{Continued  from  fage  7) 


even  less  worthy  in  the  elder's  opinion 
than  Ralph,  as  marked  by  the  award  of 
only  a  one-tenth  interest  in  the  proper¬ 
ties.  shortly  after  accession  to  the  man- 
aRenient  of  the  Post-Dispatch  seized 
all  the  reins  and  developed  that  jwper 
into  the  prosperous  and  powerful  insti¬ 
tution  it  is  today.  In  his  instance,  how¬ 
ever.  no  such  close  ties  united  him  with 
the  executives  as  lK)und  Ralph,  and 
moreover  he  had  jfreater  physical  vigor, 
a  less  sensitive  nature  and  a  keener  in¬ 
sight  into  business  ways  than  his  brother. 

.■Ml  commercial  interests,  especially 
those  closest  to  the  surface  of  communal 
interest  and  most  dependent  on  general 
wellbeing  like  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  felt  the  blow  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  war  in  1914.  Circulations  in¬ 
creased  but  advertising  diminished. 
Editoriallv.  the  World  rose  to  the  event 
and  Frank  Cobb  sustained  magnificently 
its  evangelistic  spirit.  Elsewhere,  the 
consequences  of  disorganization  were  re¬ 
flected  in  declining  revenues.  There  had 
been  no  need  in  the  olden  days  for  capi¬ 
tal  reserve,  for  every  cent  of  the  found¬ 
er's  estate  was  back  of  his  papers.  This 
was  no  longer  available.  Besides,  there 
was  that  drain  on  income  represented 
by  the  allocation  of  the  six-tenths  inter¬ 
est  in  profits  to  Herbert  Pulitzer.  Econ¬ 
omies  were  necessary  and  no  one  who 
understood  this  need  had  power  to  en¬ 
force  them  or  to  correct  the  inefficiencies 
that  might  have  relieved  their  pressure. 
During  this  period  the  Times  began  to 
loom  as  a  rival.  Its  policies  represented 
the  genius  and  foresight  of  .\dolph  S. 
Ochs,  who  at  the  news  end  of  his  paper 
was  aided  by  the  most  brilliant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  that  journalism  has  known, 
Carr  Van  Anda,  and  on  the  business  side 
by  the  astute  and  untiring  Louis  Wiley. 
Here  was  a  lighter,  more  compact  and 
lietter  e<|uipped  vessel  and  a  united  and 
well  disciplined  crew  free  to  devote  all 
resources  to  the  development  of  oppf)r- 
tunity. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  set  forth 
the  story  of  how  the  Times  deprived  the 
World  of  its  leadership  but  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  won  through  the  creation  of 
an  ampler  and  better  news  product.  ,^n 
income  that  was  continually  enhanced  by 
wise  and  assiduous  cultivation  of 
sources  and  conserved  against  waste  was 
fed  into  the  enrichment  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  itself.  Those  on  the  World  who 
could  read  the  signs  called  attention  to 
the  rival's  evolution  but  in  vain.  Where 
authority  is  dispersed  no  rally  for  de¬ 
fense  is  possible.  So  while  the  Pulitzer 
jiajK-r  cheapened  and  shortened  its  news 
spread  and  economized  its  cable  tolls, 
the  Times  broadened  its  appeal  and 
drew  information  from  every  source 
with  a  magnificent  extravagance  that 
centered  national  attention  on  its  values. 
During  this  same  period  it  intrcKluced 
the  first  gravure  sheets  and  started  its 
fine  paper  Sunday  Magazine  and  lvx>k 
sections  while  the  World  continued  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  poverty-stricken  and 
wretchedly  printed  Sabbath  edition  that 
had  served  the  turn  of  an  audience  un¬ 
accustomed  to  better  things. 

Broadening  the  discontent  still  further, 
the  Tribune  began  the  expansion  that 
has  culminated  in  the  strong  and  well 
equipped  institution  whrtse  prestige  and 
prosperitv  arc  now  second  onlv  to  the 
Times.  The  gallant  fight  waged  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  with  the  succes¬ 
sive  aids  of  O.  V.  Rogers.  Caret  Carrett, 
Julian  Mason,  .•\rtbur  Draper  and  How¬ 
ard  Davis,  backed  by  the  millions  and 
the  svmpathetic  cooperation  of  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  is  itself  an  epic  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  will  never  Im?  forgotten,  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  who  watched  it  from 
under  cornices  of  the  Park  Row  dome. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  the  World 
during  the  war  vears  and  marking  its 
deterioration  fremt  the  former  high  es¬ 
tate.  it  is  well  to  remember  the  base  of 
its  prestige.  It  was  essentially  a  cru¬ 
sader.  It  gained  and  held  nreeminence 
by  the  quality  of  its  spirit,  its  truculent 
independence.  In  construing  the  public 
interest  it  may  often  have  erred,  but  no 


one  gainsaid  its  honesty.  It  lived  by 
its  sallies  against  corrupt  officialdf)m, 
against  predatory  conspiracies,  political 
or  financial.  It  was  never  the  complete- 
news  comr^ndium  that  the  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  of  today  are.  As  soon 
as  it  began  to  decline  as  a  fighting  organ 
it  lost  the  grip  of  its  peculiar  franchise. 
The  World  was  sensational,  of  course, 
but  the  theme  of  its  clamorous  appeal 
was  not  sex  or  crime,  but  against  human 
wrongs,  abridgments  of  civic  lilierties 
oppression  or  malfeasance.  Prosecution 
of  such  a  policy  may  be  the  way  of  con¬ 
secration  but  it  is  not  the  path  of  peace. 
Making  fights  is  hard,  hazardous  busi¬ 
ness  requiring  careful  preparation  and 
skillful  presentation.  He  who  challenges 
them  must  have  the  stomach  for  them. 

Frank  Cobb,  among  the  survivors,  had 
this  zeal  and  appetite.  Its  recurrence 
in  the  others  of  the  group  was  stifled, 
perhaps  by  the  cumulation  of  troublous 
problems — problems  that  revolved  around 
material  supplies,  revenues  and  replace¬ 
ments  in  an  outworn  plant.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  World  was  unworthy  of 
its  traditions  either  in  the  war  or  after¬ 
wards  liccause  it  carried  on  both  well 
and  bravely  but  it  allowed  itself  to  be 
partisan  in  its  support  of  the  then  Presi¬ 
dent  and  there  was  an  abatement  of  its 
function  of  criticism.  It  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  of  disclosure 
that  were  offer^,  and  became  less  of 
an  antagonist  to  be  feared.  Certain  of 
the  conditions  of  dilatoriness  and  hesi¬ 
tation  that  Pershing  has  made  plain  in 
his  memoirs  were  reported  to  its  chiefs 
but  action  was  never  taken  to  gather 
the  facts  or  present  them  to  the  public. 
Yet,  withal,  in  the  World  were  printed 
some  of  the  most  important  and  ac¬ 
claimed  stories  of  the  period — the  great 
spy  exposures  for  instance  and  H.  B. 
Swope’s  elalxirate  report  on  internal 
conditions  in  Germany. 

This  is  a  rough  perspective  of  con¬ 
ditions  up  to  1920.  There  were  those 
within  the  institution  aware  of  the  drift 
of  affairs  who  kept  pressing  for  read¬ 
justments  to  offset  their  downward  in¬ 
clination.  As  result  of  this  internal 
agitation  Mr.  Pulitzer  established  a 
council  consisting  of  himself,  the  three 
chief  editors  and  F.  D.  White,  who  was 
now  general  manager.  Here  at  last  was 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  paper’s 
problems,  but  though  there  was  frank¬ 
ness  enough  as  to  policies  and  practises 
it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  the  results 
expected  were  realized.  Soon  there¬ 
after  C.  M.  Lincoln  resigned  leav¬ 
ing  as  a  last  legacy  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  best  fights  in  the  World’s  his¬ 
tory.  that  against  the  building  trades 
extortionists  so  ably  presented  by 
DeWitt  Harwood.  H.  It.  Swope  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  managing  editor  and  aroused 
hopes  that  his  dynamic  personality  was 
the  elixir  needed  to  restore  the  old  pres¬ 
tige.  Though  lieginning  his  incumbency 
with  another  grand  fight  that  took  the 
World's  circulation  to  higher  figures 
than  it  had  yet  attained, — the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  exposure — Swope  did  not  conceive 
the  paper  in  the  terms  of  a  crusader,  but 
rather  as  a  modish  personality  eligible 
for  the  breakfast  tables  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Park.  To  that  end  he  provided  it 
with  the  columns  of  F.  P.  and  Iley- 
wood  Broun,  got  .■Mexander  Woollcott 
and  Deems  Taylor  as  dramatic  and  mus¬ 
ical  critics  respectively,  and  established 
on  the  “op.  editorial”  page  quite  the 
most  brilliant  literary  exhibit  in  town. 
Other  far-flung  plans  he  devised  con¬ 
templating  rivalry  of  the  financial  news 
services  of  the  Times  and  others,  he  was 
unable  to  carry  through.  That  he  re¬ 
vitalized  the  lilorning  World  is  unde¬ 
niable.  and  I  have  often  wondered  how 
far  he  could  have  carried  it  had  the 
dejileted  treasury  been  equal  to  the  strain 
of  his  projects.  ILiwever.  it  emerged 
not  as  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  World  but  an 
organ  more  conventional  and  acquies¬ 
cent  whose  approach  was  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  quite  different  in  kind  and  degree. 

That  these  policies  engaged  Ralph 
Pulitzer  more  greatly  than  they  appealed 
to  the  judgment  of  Swope’s  colleagues 
must  be  admitted.  To  Ralph  they  meant 
change,  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the 
old  formula  and  in  line  with  his  own 
literary  inclinations.  Re  it  remembered 
that  this  man  who  so  long  presided  over 


TO  JOSEPH  PULITZER  ON  THE 
PASSING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  WORLD 

}  TF,  in  that  strange  far  place 

A  whence  all  men  pass. 

Our  souls  may  see  reflected  in  a 
glass 

All  that  transpires  on  the  earth 
below 

And  mark  the  changes  as  they 
come  and  go. 

May  you,  who  built  with  such  suh- 
'  lime  belief. 

Retain  your  blindness  and  he 
spared  this  grief. 

— Mildred  Seitz. 


the  World's  destinies  is  himself  a  bril¬ 
liant  writer  with  an  edge  to  his  style  as 
fine  as  any  of  the  clever  men  who  worked 
for  him.  Both  Frank  Cobb  and  the  vet¬ 
eran  White  regarded  these  adventures  as 
steps  in  the  wrong  direction  pointing  out 
that  what  the  World  required  was  more 
news  and  more  controversy  than  views 
and  causeries.  Many  and  bitter  fights 
were  waged  over  these  issues,  but 
Swopean  eloquence  and  vitality  prevailed. 
The  type  of  paper  it  has  turned  out  for 
the  last  decade  is  that  he  established,  and 
it  has  been  a  readable  production. 

Though  there  are  many  within  and 
without  the  institution  who  lay  at 
Swope's  feet  in  particular  the  onus  of 
the  World's  recession,  this  is  neither  fair 
nor  true.  He  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
in  the  terms  of  his  own  disposition,  as 
we  all  do.  and  constructed  a  format  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  he  discerned. 
But  the  set-up  of  the  shop  opposed  in¬ 
ertias  and  resistances  to  his  projects.  The 
.shadow  of  the  sixth-tenths  alien  interest 
hung  over  the  property.  He  himself  was 
more  entrepreneur  than  executive,  his 
energy  more  spasmodic  than  continuous 
in  flow.  L’nconsciously  he  thought  in 
personal  rather  than  for  communal  ends 
and  so  was  liable  to  construe  as  the 
World’s  aims  his  own  aspirations.  As 
time  wore  on  he  found  outside  more 
fertile  fields  for  the  type  of  his  genius 
and  relinquished  his  editorship  in  1929. 

Perhaps  the  severest  criticism  that 
may  be  passed  on  his  pfdicies  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fact  that  during  the  Hard¬ 
ing  regime  not  an  inkling  of  the 
scandals  that  subsequently  shocked  the 
country  appeared  in  the  World.  To  plead 
that  the  same  indictment  holds  good 
against  the  rest  of  the  press  is  not  a  de¬ 
fense,  as  there  were  leads  in  plenty  for 
uncovering  by  any  zealous  editor  seeking 
a  fight,  and  this  was  the  World’s  ances¬ 
tral  province  and  its  pecular  commitment. 
Blame  for  this  neglect  of  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  exposure  in  our  historv 
must  be  shouldered  by  the  whole  World 
group  and  does  not  anply  only  to  Swope, 
though  news  development  and  adminis¬ 
tration  were  his  responsibility. 

In  considering  the  decline  of  the 
World,  due  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the 
death  in  192.1  of  Frank  Cobb,  who  was 
the  chosen  disciple  of  the  mission  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer.  Here  was  a  man  of  virile 
character  and  deep  sincerity,  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  eloquent  and  convincing  edi¬ 
torial  writers  in  journalistic  history, 
who  if  he  had  been  given  or  had  seized 
the  reins  of  power  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  But  he.  too.  was  inhibited  bv  bis 
understandiniT  of  and  svmpatby  for  Ralph 
Pulitzer’s  difficult  position  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  affection  for  him  that  he  shared 
with  his  associates — and  it  is  part  of  this 
tragedv  that  if  this  same  Ralph  Pulitzer 
bad  been  less  fair-minded,  a  less  admira¬ 
ble  and  painstaking  person,  the  World 
would  still  flourish.  Yet  if  be  lacked  the 
iron,  at  least  be  bad  the  honor  and  main¬ 
tained  the  integrity  of  the  paper  to  the 
last  ditch. 

The  same  wo'nid  applv  to  F.  D.  White, 
who  has  for  .si  vears  devoted  a  pas¬ 
sionate  fidi'lity  and  rare  wisdom  to  con¬ 
serving  the  Pulitzer’s  interests.  TJe 
alone  bad  their  complete  confidence  and 
knew  more  of  the  inside  of  their  affairs 
than  anvone  else.  In  In's  own  right  an 
able  newspaper  man  who  gave  more  to 
the  making  of  the  Post-Dispatch  than 
its  founder,  he  subscribed  fully  to  the 


great  traditions  that  the  eider  estahli.i.^ 
Had  he  the  will  and  inclination  to 


that  initiative  and  decisiveness  uV 
lack  was  the  institution’s  hanH:,.,-  T* 


inswution’s  handicap,  ^ 
dirge  need  never  have  been  written  R 
the  same  bias  and  sentiment  that  ■ 
fected  Cobb  checked  that  plain,  rJi 
speaking  which  was  the  medicine 
situation.  I  have  known  no  finer 
or  a  greater  loyalty. 

One  might  mention  also  the  admir* 
work  of  M  alter  Lippmann  who  suerJj 
Cobb  as  chief  of  the  editorLl  2 
Lacking  the  passion  and  color  oft 
predecessor,  intellectually  detached  fr^ 
the  crude  currents  of  life,  yet  as  T 
cerely  devoted  to  the  ideals  that 
the  World’s  professions,  he  dealt 
the  issues  of  the  day  with  a  sound  gratt 
of  their  irnplications  in  a  style  of  rjr 
clarity.  His  was  never  the  gift  to  s»ar 
souls,  but  no  one  has  bettered  his  expo<'’ 
tions  of  fact  and  law  or  appealed  Z't 
clearK-  to  the  minds  of  his  readers 

During  these  struggling  years  then 
was  growing  up  in  France  and  EngW; 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  indulge 
mother  the  heir  to  the  controlling  interer 
in  the  Worlds  and  the  Post-Dispatch! 
Herbert  Pulitzer.  His  connections  fell 
among  members  of  the  aristocratic  fami¬ 
lies  with  whom  Mrs.  Pulitzer’s  associa¬ 
tions  were  so  agreeably  cast.  Secure  in 
this  inherency  of  the  large  income  whose 
payment  was  so  heavy  a  burden  on  these 
properties,  naturally  he  devoted  himseli 
to  that  life  of  sport  which  was  the  occt! 
pation  of  his  companions.  He  raced  and 
maintained  a  string  of  polo  ponies.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  played  with  him  and  be 
enjoyed  in  the  circles  he  f requented  the 
prestige  of  his  expenditures.  There 
nothing  in  such  an  upbringing  to  fit  this 
young  man  for  the  important  estate  that 
was  his  inheritance.  His  ties  and  tradi¬ 
tions  were  neither  journalistic  nor 
American,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  since 
he  was  incapable  of  realizing  either 
spiritual  or  historical  values  that  his 
most  earnest  aspiration  was  to  convef 
his  interest  into  cash. 

In  1926,  Herbert  Pulitzer  returned  to 
New  York  to  be  married  and  began,  for 
the  first  time,  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
his  properties.  He  assigned  himself  to 
the  Evening  World  and  sat  in  with  its 
editor,  but  displaved  no  understanding  of 
journalistic  problems  or  relations  or  oi 
that  e(|ualitv  of  association  which  is  the 
.American  birthright.  He  lacked  also  that 
continuity  of  application  so  essential  in 
newspaper  making,  for  he  ran  off  to  play 
with  his  friends  in  Florida  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  frequent  intervals.  It  soon  became 
clear  to  his  unprejudiced  eyes  that  the 
Morning  World  which  for  many  years 
had  been  run  at  a  loss  was  an  incum¬ 
brance,  and  since  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared  for  what  this  World  represents 
to  its  staffs,  its  contemporaries  or  to  the 
country,  his  first  act  on  stepping  into  the 
presidency  vacated  by  Ralph  Pulitier 
early  in  19,10  because  of  illness,  was  tn 
lighten  the  payroll  by  dismissing  even 
emnlove  that  could  be  disiiosed  of. 

Perhaps  this  was  a  measure  of  P™- 
dence,  even  of  necessity,  but  it 
executed  with  so  little  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  dispossessed,  many  ^ 
whom  had  served  under  the  founder  ano 
believed  themselves  in  secure  Iwrths  tor 
their  lifetimes  that  it  left  a  bad  impre- 
sion  in  journalistic  ranks.  Boweur.  - 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  that  drasi 
rcliiKiuisbment  consummated  last 

.Soon  after  this  first  step.  Mr.  fubw 
sought  a  purchaser  for  the  morning  a 
Suiulav  papers,  intending  to  re 
the  Evening  World  but  this 
was  saddled  with  the  proviso  that  in 
purchaser  might  hold  the  name 
signia  of  Xcw  York  World  for  m  lonew 
than  a  twelve-month,  adopting 
another  title.  This  lacked  a  ■ 

Then  it  was  agreed  to  absorb  the  i 
ing  with  the  evening  paper  and  tna 
the  understanding  among  those  j 
know  who  were  as  surprisi-^l  as  ; 
side  when  the  news  came  out 
cecdings  before  the  Surrogate  to 
the  will  and  dispose  of  the  prop 
the  Scripps-Howard  interests. 

rndr.ubtedly  these  changes  ot  m 
refleTted  internal  differences  amo  . 
owners.  That  Ralph  Funtzer  ''  ^  , 

posed  to  the  prdicies  of  his  ' 

(Continued  on  f’Ofie  !>■♦) 
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iHUNCHESj 

I  One  Dollar  zdll  be  paid  T 
for  each  idea  published.  t 
Send  elipping  for  payment.  | 

Reputable  patent  attorneys  will, 
if  asked,  supply  names  of  local 
jjiflitors  who  have  produced  useful  and 
profitable  inventions.  They  also  will 
tell  you  of  nieii  and  women  who  are 
tecdvinp  annual  royalty  incomes  from 
I  tbdr  inventions.  This  will  furnish  an 
■  inttrestiiiR  story  as  well  as  dispel  the 
imth  that  all  worthwhile  inventions  pro- 
^  today  are  born  in  the  research 
laboratories'  of  jireat  corporations. — 
Guy  P.  ''’ebb. 

Collections  of  playbills,  which  can  be 
located  in  the  larger  centers  in  the  hands 
of  antiquarian  societies  or  families  loiiR 
connected  with  the  theater,  can  be  made 
the  basis  for  feature.  Particularly 
adaptable  for  Sunday  feature  sections, 
»ith  a  full-pape  layout  of  the  old-time 
poster.— R.D.F. 

“Men  of  the  .Air.”  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  first  pape  features  heing  run  in 
the  Lorain  (O..)  Journal.  They  are 
stories  of  the  experiences  of  Lorain’s 
licensd  air  pilots. — R.T.C. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  reporter 
uatched  the  number  of  cars  that  disre- 
earded  stop  and  fjo  lights  at  an  inter¬ 
section  one  afternoon.  The  drivers — 
their  profession,  their  sex,  the  way  they 
sneaked  through  red  lights,  totally 
ienored  them  or  found  themselves  going 
at  too  high  a  rate  of  speed  to  stop. 
Made  a  good  yarn. — .A.T. 

.Asheville  (X.C.)  Times  has  a  ‘‘Give- 
a-]bb"  Club.  ,A  membership  blank  is 
run  daily  with  stories  urging  the  public 
to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed  or  to 
contribute  cash  for  a  Community  Em¬ 
ployment  Fund.  Those  who  give  a  job 
or  who  contribute  to  the  fund  become 
^bers  of  the  “Give-a-Job”  (Club.  The 
fund  raised  is  used  to  pay  wages  to 
jobless  men  given  work  through  the  city 
in  public  parks. — W.A. 

Travels  of  three  $.^  bills  during  three 
days  were  related  in  the  Globe  .Arizona 
neeord.  Slips  of  paper,  attached  to  each 
bill,  asked  that  each  person  holding  it 
dunng  the  three  days  write  his  name 
thereon  and  that  the  one  having  it  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days  bring  it  to  the 
Record  office  to  be  exchanged  for  a  new 
bill.  The  stunts  was  part  of  a  campaign 
i  to  stimulate  spending. — A.E.A. 

. '^be  recent  nationwide  survey  shows 
™t  most  colleges  plan  curtailment  of 
their  athletic  program  for  next  year, 
nw  about  your  high  schools?  Has  the 
b'CT  school  sport  gate  shown  a  falling 
,  ,in  receipts?  Interview  the  superin- 
’ftident  and  coaches.— Wes  W.  Dunlap. 

.  ^f*ny  persons  arc  interested  in  occult- 
■'tn  and  primitivism,  even  allowing  their 
I'es  to  lie  shaped  by  it.  The  Birminfi- 
'ttt  (Ala.)  Po.r/  recently  made  a  survev 
»  Mk  ^‘^f'ttnc  tellers,  palmists,  and 
J  thers  who  reveal  “secrets.”  The  sur- 
ended  up  in  an  expose  and  an  edi- 
t'nai  rebuke  to  persons  who  allegedlv 
GH\V  ^relings  of  the  credulous. — 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
\  specialized  technical  skill. 
\  'nsuring_  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
£,  ^  ciency  in  operation. 

S-  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nnvspaper  BuUdings, 
froduction.  Operation, 

4?n  t  Valuations. 

^  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


EXPOSED  “BOOK”  SCHEME 

Six  Arrests  Made  Following  Toledo 
News-Bee’s  Activity 

A  scheme  in  which  90  Toledo  business 
men  had  invested  $-.300  by  contributing 
advertising  to  a  publication  which  was 
supposed  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Lucas 
County  officers  was  exposed  by  the 
Toledo  \eii’S-Bee  and  the  Toledo  Better 
Business  Bureau  last  week.  Six  men, 
two  in  Toledo  and  four  in  Cleveland, 
were  arrested. 

Some  weeks  ago  two  men  obtained  an 
endorsement  of  their  plan  to  write  the 
history  from  Sheriff  Joseph  Zimmerman 
and  other  officials.  On  the  basis  of  this 
they  solicited  advertising,  offering  in  ad¬ 
dition  "courtesy  cards"  signed  by  the 
sheriff  which  were  supposed  to  give  them 
certain  privileges.  The  revenue  from  the 
advertising  was  said  by  the  sponsors  to  go 
to  various  projects,  among  them  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  crime  prevention  bureau 
of  the  Ohio  Sheriffs  As.sociation.  The 
.\'ezi’s-Bee  sent  telegrams  to  88  sheriffs 
in  Ohio,  only  five  of  whom  said  they  were 
members.  It  was  also  learned  that  its 
secretary  had  just  been  released  from  jail 
in  Portsmouth. 

When  the  “courtesy  cards’’  did  not 
arrive,  the  advertisers  became  impatient 
and  appealed  to  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  sheriff,  informed  of  the 
scheme,  went  to  the  promoters  and 
ordered  them  to  return  the  money  to  the 
advertisers.  Promises  were  made  but  a 
few  days  later,  when  it  was  discovered 
that,  instead,  they  were  soliciting  more 
advertising,  the  men  were  arrested. 

EXPOSED  FAKE  PICTURE 

Houston  Press,  in  Election  Fight,  Bares 
Secret  of  "Doctored”  Photo 

The  recent  political  campaign  which 
re.sulted  in  the  re-election  of  \\alter  E. 
Monteith  as  mayor  of  Houston,  Tex., 
was  marked  by  a  sensational  expose  by 
the  Houston  Press  of  a  “doctored”  pho¬ 
tograph  purporting  to  show  Mayor 
Monteith  in  a  Mexican  border  resort. 
The  Press  got  possession  of  one  of  the 
photographs,  which  were  being  circu¬ 
lated  surreptitiously,  and  printed  it  along 
with  the  harmless  original  photograph 
from  which  the  spurious  picture  was 
made. 

•  In  subse(|uent  stories  the  Press  traced 
distribution  of  the  fake  to  the  rival 
political  organization. 

HARTFORD  VETERAN  RETIRES 

Frederick  \\'.  Turner,  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  for  more  than  61 
of  his  69  years,  retired  as  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  March  1.  B.  H. 
Turner,  a  brother,  succeeds  him.  When 
Turner  first  joined  the  Courant  in  186') 
his  task  as  an  eight-year-old  bfiy  was  to 
fold  by  hand  a  share  of  the  3.(K)0  copies 
of  the  paper  as  they  came  off  the  press 
in  a  single  sheet.  Later  he  combined 
with  these  duties  a  paper  route,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  an  apprentice  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 


Kiltr^COlftE  WAITE 
I  RECLAIMS  BUTT  ROLLS 
REWINDS  DAMAGED  ROLLS 


j  Dollar  Pullers  j 

One  Dollar  udll  be  paid  ^  | 

^  for  each  idea  published.  S  i 
^  Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^  f 

C'’ONTR.ACTORS.  builders,  and  ma- 
terial  men  are  saying  that  1931  will 
probably  see  lower  building  costs  than  in 
any  recent  year,  and  almost  surely  lower 
than  will  be  possible  for  the  next  five  or 
six  years.  A  “Build  in  1931”  campaign 
stressing  low  costs  should  be  easv  to 
sell.— L.G.M. 

In  a  campaign  telling  of  “Buy  at 
Home"  values,  the  Berkeley  Merchants 
Bureau  weekly  advertises  in  the  Berk¬ 
eley  Gazette  a  special  bargain  to  be 
found  at  one  of  the  member  stores. 
This  is  in  addition  to  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  regular  stores  and  carries 
copy  stressing  quality  bargains  to  be 
obtained  at  all  Berkeley  stores.  The 
feature  is  particularly  good  for  com¬ 
munities  competing  with  large,  nearby 
cities. — C.W. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  urge  florists  to 
come  in  on  the  Piaster  advertising.  Most 
of  them  will  be  willing  to  do  so  now  to 
get  their  names  before  the  churches, 
great  users  of  flowers  at  this  season. — 
R.X.L. 

-A  special  price  for  washing  and 
greasing  automobiles  makes  a  hit  with 
motorists. — W’.F.B. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Xetes  has 
started  a  “barter  and  swap”  classified 
column  and  awards  prizes  for  the  most 
novel  copy.  Weekly  15  tickets  to  a 
local  theater  are  distributed  and  at  the 
end  of  the  contest  two  watches  and  a 
camera  will  be  awarded  for  the  three 
most  interesting  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  during  the  time.  "Don’t  like 


Prompt-- 

EFficient- 


(AMACHIHE  SPLICER 
AND  ROLL  WINDER 
7or  NEWSPAPER  and 
MAGAZINE  PRESSROOMS 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMRANY 

61  Poplar  It.  Brooklyn  N.V. 


If  you  need  trained 
men  —  energetic  men  —  ambi¬ 
tious  men — to  man  your  edito¬ 
rial  or  advertising  staff's  call  on 
the  Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity. 

Only  men  meeting  your  require¬ 
ments  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
you.  Write  or  wire  your  needs 
to  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
8.36  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


C/omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


my  music,  will  trade  piano  for  radio” 
reads  one  prize-winning  advertisement 
published  so  far. — G.H.W. 

.\Vk>  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  main¬ 
tains  a  section  in  which  from  one  to 
four-inch  box  advertisements  are  sold. 
The  caption  is  "Natumally  Advertised 
Merchandise — Where  to  Buy  !  Keep  this 
List  Handy !”  Such  articles  as  Thor 
washers,  Congole'um,  Knox  hats  and 
Majestic  radios  are  listed  beneath  the 
caption  by  dealers. — T.E.B. 

MOVES  TO  NEW  PLANT 

The  South  Xonvalk  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel  moved  Feb.  21  to  its  new  plant 
on  Main  and  Webster  streets.  'The  move 
was  made  in  two  days,  over  the  week¬ 
end,  and  was  accomplished  mainly  with 
the  paper’s  own  crew.  Leigh  Danen- 
berg  is  president,  and  Wendell  P.  Milli¬ 
gan  treasurer  of  the  daily. 


Plan  to  Save 

by  consulting 
the  Archineer 


Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 
Our  special  experience  in  the 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  you. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
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N.  Y.  CLUB  TO  VOTE  ON 
BUILDING  PROJECT 

Advertising  Men  Asked  to  Cancel 

Membership  Certificates  as  First 
Step  Toward  Making  New 
Financing  Possible 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  has  been  called  for 
March  23,  to  vote  on  proposals  looking 
toward  the  construction  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  within  the  next  five  years.  Members 
are  asked  to  sign  proxies  authorizing  the 
casting  of  their  votes  for  this  plan. 
Those  voting  for  the  resolution  agree  to 
surrender  their  membership  certificates, 
thereby  freeing  the  club’s  assets  from 
possible  liability  for  refunds  to  resign¬ 
ing  members. 

The  proposal  is  being  actively  urged 
by  President  Charles  E.  Murphy  and 
the  club’s  board  of  directors,  the  latter 
having  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
it  “as  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
club  must  of  necessity  look  forward  to 
the  establishment  of  greater  facilities 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  five  years 
hence,  either  in  the  form  of  expansion 
on  our  present  location  or  in  the  form 
of  a  new  clubhouse  elsewhere.” 

The  resolution  added  that  “'until  the 
elimination  of  the  membership  certifi¬ 
cates,  ultimate  action  toward  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  five-year  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  cannot  he  undertaken,  nor  seri¬ 
ously  considered.” 

A  balance  sheet  sent  to  members 
shows  real  estate  holdings  of  $418,392.38, 
against  which  there  is  a  mortgage  of 
$175,000.  Total  assets  are  given  as 
$543,047.43.  Membership  certificates  are 
listed  as  a  liability  to  the  extent  of  $227,- 
389.26.  President  Murphy  explains  that 
these  memberships  are  merely  a  contin¬ 
gent  liability,  since  they  are  payable 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
directors,  even  after  members  resign. 
Past  practice,  however,  has  been  to  re¬ 
fund  the  $100  initiation  fee. 

In  June.  1929,  the  constitution  was 
amended  so  that  200  members  joining 
since  then  have  received  no  membership 
certificates.  In  addition  100  others  have 
voluntarily  surrendered  their  certificates 
for  cancellation. 

Surrender  of  the  remaining  certificates, 
it  is  stated,  would  improve  the  club’s 
financial  standing  so  that  the  board 
might  present  a  definite  project  for  fi¬ 
nancing  a  new  building. 


VANDALS  WRECK  PLANT 


Machinery  and  Equipment  of  Montreal 
Weekly  Destroyed 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbes) 
Moniheal.  March  2 — Political  enemies 
are  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
destruction  of  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  machinery  at  the  newspaper 
plant  of  Le  Nord  here.  The  marauders 
smashed  everything  breakable  within 
their  reach.  One  press  valued  at  $6,000 
was  destroyed  and  a  smaller  press  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $800.  Le  Nord  is 
a  weekly,  conservative  in  politics.  Last 
September  it  suffered  a  similar  outrage. 

It  will  be  forced  to  cease  publication 
for  some  time,  the  manager,  Hermas 
Perras,  stated. 


J.  W.  ATHERTON  HEADS  AGENCY 

J.  W.  Atherton,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Atherton  &  Cur¬ 
rier,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  elected 
president,  having  taken  over  the  financial 
interest  in  the  corporation  formerly  held 
by  George  B.  Currier.  Mr.  Currier, 
formerly  president,  continues  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board.  Other  officers  are: 
Vice-president,  G.  M.  Spencer;  secre¬ 
tary,  William  T.  Tieman ;  treasurer, 
Harry  P.  Francis.  William  R.  Price, 
formerly  with  the  Dornald  Agency,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  Atherton  &  Currier  staff 
as  assistant  space  buyer. 


CLIFTON  TO  ATTICA 

C.  C.  Oifton,  on  the  Dani’iUe  (Ill.) 
Commercials^ cws  for  several  years  and 
a  newspaperman  for  20  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune. 


EARL  R.  CHAPMAN  PROMOTED 

Succeed*  Jo*eph  Taylor  as  General 

Manager  of  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 

Earl  R.  Chapman,  since  1922  general 
manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  lieen  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Taylor, 
who  has  retired 
after  38  years  of 
newspaper  work. 
Both  papers  be¬ 
long  to  the  Booth 
group. 

Mr.  Chapman’s 
successor  on  the 
Kalamazoo  daily 
is  Charles  M. 
Green  way,  Jr., 
formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager, 
and  son  of  Charles  M.  Greenway,  vice- 
president  of  the  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  with  the  Flint  Journal 
and  other  Booth  papers  for  more  than 
30  years. 

Mr.  Chapman  started  his  career  as  a 
worker  in  a  Kalamazoo  corset  factory. 
After  11  years  there  he  became  a  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  Gazette,  and  later  was 
made  office  manager.  When  the  paper 
was  absorbed  by  the  Booth  organization 
he  was  made  general  manager. 

Mr.  Taylor  will  take  a  vacation  in  the 
south. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
Pierre  C.  Starr 


HOW  THE  “DEAD  HAND” 
KILLED  N,  Y.  WORLD 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


not  convinced  that  under  the  will  which 
regarded  the  several  newspaj^r  units  as 
a  single  entity,  that  their  disposal  was 
either  necessary  or  permissible  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  .-Xt  least  so  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  by  his  friends.  He  was  absent 
when  these  negotiations  were'  started  and 
probably  was  not  aware  of  them  until  he 
returned  to  New  York.  Evening  World 
earnings  which  had  been  large  and  might 
be  larger  in  better  times  had  long  been 
used  to  relieve  the  morning  paper’s  defi¬ 
cits,  and  the  income  of  the  Post  Dispatch 
which  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  built  up  into 
a  strong  institution  was  in  the  millions. 
That  the  World  properties  actually  were 
the  derelicts  represented  at  the  Surro¬ 
gate’s  hearing  was  belied  by  the  large 
sums  for  which,  had  the  group  been  of¬ 
fered  as  a  whole  in  1930,  might  easily 
have  been  obtained.  However  young  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  desire  for  release  from  his 
burdens  finally  grew  so  great  that  liter¬ 
ally  he  threw  the  properties  into  the 
Scripps-Howard  lap.  Fortunately,  it 
was  into  this  particular  lap  that  they 
fell. 

A  sad  story.  The  Morning  World 
with  its  great  tradition  of  freedom, 
courage  and  honor  had  been  one  of 
.America’s  most  priceless  possessions.  It 
incarnated  the  noblest  ideals  that  men 
can  set  up  and  substantiate.  In  its  time 
it  had  been  one  of  God’s  immediate 
weapons  for  the  confounding  of  the 
enemies  of  His  civilization.  To  have  let  it 
die  was  the  unforgivable  sin.  Never  be¬ 


fore  had  there  been  greater  need  of 
voice,  for  today  the  enemies’  hanih 
at  our  throats.  W  e  are  Ijeing  chS 
our  institutions  of  government 
.l,a  very  force,  this  d.f.„d„ 
ed  to  withstand.  ^ 

To  declare  that  its  usefulness  ^ 
ended  is  a  denial  of  all  that  is  giLi  ^ 
brave  in  mankind.  It  had  but  to  rai^ 
tice  whole-heartedly  the  precepts 
founder  to  regain  the  prerogative  of  ? 
power.  Its  decline  was  not  due  to 
logs  of  Its  potential  but  to  failsre^ 
exercise  it.  VVeak  arms  cannot 
the  sword  of  Excahbur.  It  was  ba 
sick  giant  Its  heart  beat  as  stroZi 
before  and  the  old  ichor  still  flamS;! 
its  blood.  Had  it  been  set  on  its  fm 
fed  the  strong  meat  its  fighting  spS 
craved,  I  firmly  believe  its  prestige^ 
prosperity  could  have  been  restor^ 
However,  what  is,  must  be. 


ON  GOVERNOR’S  STAFF 

Three  Oklahoma  City  newspapemm 
have  been  appointed  colonels  on  the 
honorary  staff  of  Gov.  W.  H.  Murray 
They  are :  George  B.  Roscoe,  bklahonn 
City  manager.  United  Press;  Frank  0 
Hall,  United  Press  correspondent  at  tht 
capitol,  and  Parker  LaMoore,  Okla¬ 
homan  political  writer. 


SPONSORING  AIR  TOUR 

The  Cltarlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  on 
March  15  is  sponsoring  the  first  Cim- 
linas  Goodwill  Air  Tour,  led  1^  a  big 
ship,  “The  Charlotte  Observer." 


$3,125  FOR  MOUNTAIN  UONS 

In  the  last  19^4  months  the  Dim 
Post  has  paid  $3,125  in  bountiei  on 
mountain  lions  killed  in  Colorado. 


SPEED  MOULD 
FOR  CASTING 
FLAT  PLATES 

FEATURES 

Single-Action  Lever 
Cam  Lock. 

T-Bolt  controls  plate 
thickness. 

Patented  balance  spring. 

Designed  for  pump  feed. 

Mould  cannot  be 
tripped  before  it  is 
ready  for  casting. 

We  can  also  supply 
moulds  with  water- 
cooled  backs. 

Send  for  the  Hoe  Ste¬ 
reotyping  Machinery, 
Accessories  and  Sup¬ 
plies  catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flaliron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

De*ignar*  and  builders  of  special  * 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant, 
o  Spaclollat*  in  selection  and  sale 
£  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

■»  duction. 

0-  Consultant*  in  construction,  de- 
0  sign,and  plan  of  arrangements 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

»  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

3  A  Quality  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

.fi  the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 

Auto  Plate  ^ 
Supplies 

CLARK’S  STEEL 
POURING  SHEETS 
SAW  BELTS 
SHAVER  BELTS 
BREAKING  PINS 
AUTO  PLATE  CURVED 
BRUSHES 
SUPERIOR 

PAPER  TAIL  BOARDS 

IN  ALL  SIZES 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 

WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 

SAVE  A  MINUTE  ' 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  oth« 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stay* 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


General  Office* 

138th  St.  and  Ea*t  River 
New  York  City 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co 


Worcester,  Mast.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addre**  NENSCO— Werceeter 
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Opportunities!  Look  Them  Over 

Advertising  Promotion  Help  Wanted  Situations  Wanted  Equipment  Wanted 


fr^s  n«w  ■ource.  W«  gaarante* 
Ln  MM  wevkly.  last’s  tell  jou  about  It.  Ap- 
!lf.im«t*Wtlme  within  100  mllee  New  York. 

Brokers 


L>1  Ooportunitiei.  Evening  papers;  exclusive 
Sdi:  earning  good  dividends  on  price  ask^, 
following  states;  New  York  Pennsylvania. 
OUo  Illinois,  Kentucky,  South_ Carolina.  J.  B. 
gaile.  Times  Building.  New  York. _ 

(MiDssar  Brokerage- -only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  11.  Knox,  Board 
Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

Newspaper  for  Sade 

r»r  Isis— One  of  l>est  weekly  paper  proposl- 
tieaa  In  Central  states,  only  paper,  town  over 
iStO  modern  plant,  aplendid  husiness  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Reply  Box  B-577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — We  want  an  exiierlenced  advertis¬ 
ing  Ulan  with  personality  who  can  bring  in 
the  business;  one  who  has  creative  Ideas  and 
can  make  himself  worth  at  least  $.3,000  a  year. 
For  such  a  man  an  Ideal  (losltion  Is  open  on 
a  moat  modern  semi-weekly  paiier,  established 
over  50  years,  within  Hfty  miles  of  New  Y’ork 
City.  State  all  (lualitloatlons  tlrat  letter.  B-508, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Energetic  competent  man,  married  preferred, 
to  edit  progressive  Ixing  Island  weekly  news¬ 
paper  forty  minutes  from  city.  Must  have 
thorough  experience;  steady  iiosltlon.  Write, 
stating  experience  and  salary.  Box  B-600, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Kotogravure  Salesman  Wanted — A  metropolitan 
newspaper,  which  carries  the  bulk  of  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  In  its  Qeld,  can  use  the 
services  of  another  salesman.  Applicant  should 
know  rotogravure  technique,  be  able  to  sell 
rotogravure  accounts,  and  capable  of  assuming 
responsibilities.  All  answers  received  In  con- 
Odence.  Write  Box  B-57B,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Executive.  25  years’  experience 
highly  competitive  Helds.  Qualified  handle  any 
problem  at  low  cost.  Know  all  phases  promo¬ 
tion  organization.  Moderate  salary.  Excellent 
references.  Box  B-5B5  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clasailled  Builder — Now  available — one  that  does 
not  work  on  theory  but  from  actual  produc¬ 
tion  on  every  column  in  classified;  heat  ot 
references;  would  like  to  take  charge  of  a 
clas.slfied  some  where  on  salary  and  percentage 
basis;  marrletl  and  family;  write  or  wire  col¬ 
lect.  Box  B-596,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  married,  age  30,  cleancut, 
level  head.  Experience,  7  years  successful 
selling,  now  assistant  to  outstanding,  success¬ 
ful  classified  executive.  Have  learned  to  watch 
rusts,  overhead,  promotion,  sales  and  success¬ 
ful  executives.  Appreciate  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  return  fur  steady  growth  on  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  Box  B-590,  EXlitor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  buy,  one  tubular  plate  router,  good 
condition,  cheap  for  rash.  Box  B-501,  EXlitor 
A  Publisher. 


A  newsprint  customer  of  mine  Is  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  four  used  Cline  three-arm  paper  reel 
stands,  modem  type  with  belt  tension  device, 
with  or  without  electrical  equipment.  Will  pay 
si>ot  cash  for  good  buy;  wants  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Herman  Scott  Cbalfant,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  Murray  Hill  2-1)000. 


Office  Equipment  For  Sale 


Netvgpaper  Wanted 


Wsatsd  to  buy — Weekly  or  monthly  farm  paper 
In  the  East  to  build  upon.  B-503,  Editor  & 
Pabllsher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Cestrseta  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
bolldlag  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
SI  powible  in  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
oalf  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
aaairsis  of  each  individual  field.  A  letter  or 
eoUoct  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obllgstloni,  hut  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
frank  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
drcnlatioB-bulldlug  drive  would  prove  practical 
tod  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
I'sbiiahers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
lervlce.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is 
(canine.  Every  subscription  secured  in  the 
modem  Partlowe  campaign  Is  subject  to  verl- 
tcatlon  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 
ireepted  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
t'oopany,  fith  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Igdianapolla. 


Si  Priost'a  “Better  Timea’’  Campaigns  more 
ttaa  double  circulations  of  8  newspapers  In 
IMO.  F.mbody  new  plana  and  ideas,  unique  In 
clrcnlatlon  building.  DePriest’s  successful  cam- 
ptlgni  In  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs  assure  success 
■lywbere.  An  organization  of  experts,  speaking 
Ute  languages.  HUDSON  DePRlEST,  246  5th 
At.,  S.  y.  and  Box  817,  Tampa,  E’la. 


The  W,  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ate.,  Louisville,  K.v — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  KenduII  Plan. 


Bair  A  Auitin,  circulation  builders,  22*2  West 
dreenwlch  .St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanshlii  Club  Cnnipaigns.  Telephones: 
Olllie  2-1351;  residence  81-0240. 


A.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
I'Oildlng  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
ruhscrlptions  i|aid  in  full  l)y  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Want  a  Job  ? 

If  you  do,  are  you  seeking  it 
intelligently,  or  are  you  de¬ 
pending  on  your  friends  to 
place  you?  Don’t  wait  until 
you  exhaust  their  goodwill 
but  strike  out  for  yourself 
with  a  direct  solicitation  to 
employers.  State  your  expe¬ 
rience  and  ability  in  a  Classi¬ 
fied  ad.  There  are  always 
openings  for  high-class  men. 
An  ad  will  locate  them. 


Classified  Service 


Editor  C®, 

Publisher 


Wanted:  Catholic  man  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  resident  of  Ohio,  experi¬ 
enced  In  writing  and  editing,  college  graduate, 
with  circulation  ability.  Attractive  salary  plus 
bonus.  B-592,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituBtlong  Wanted 


Advertising  Man.  Can  write;  luy  out;  sell — and 
I  don't  mean,  maybe!  Highly  educated;  easy 
to  look  at;  character  and  references  A-1. 
Knows  the  newspaper  business  like  the  prover¬ 
bial  “book.”  Presently  employed  In  another 
field,  and  wants  to  get  bark  into  newspaper 
work.  Address:  Box  B-597,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advsrtislng  Managar-SoUoitor — 10  years’  expe- 
riencs,  elasatflod  and  display,  mstropolltan  and 
■mailer  city,  detlrec  connection,  preferably  In 
East.  Record  of  ability  that  will  insure  results. 
B-572,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 


Advertising  Sslssman — Now  available.  A  con¬ 
tact  man  and  a  salesman  on  Impossible  ac¬ 
counts;  no  copy  chaser;  best  of  references; 
married  and  family;  will  go  anywhere;  ran 
qualify  for  executive  position.  Write  or  wire 
rollect.  L.  M.  Nacbmun,  111  South  Francisco 
Ave.,  Third  Apartment,  Chicago,  HI. 


Business  Manager  or 
Circulation  Manager 

Arc  you  Interested  In  a  man  for  either  position? 
During  these  times  of  general  depression  in 
advertising  revenue  every  publisher  Is  vitally 
interested  In  economy  of  operation,  and  secur¬ 
ing  and  mnintaiiiing  maximum  circulation  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

1  am  seeking  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
my  ability  with  some  good  newspaper.  Am  40 
years  of  age,  und  have  had  24  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  in  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
Held,  of  which  15  years  has  been  In  executive 
capacity.  Will  be  glad  to  give  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  my  experience,  etc..  If  you  are  Inter¬ 
ested.  All  replies  will  be  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  Box  B-588,  Editor  A 
I’ublisher. 


Circulation— Young  man  with  14  years’  practical 
experience,  carrier  delivery,  newsstands,  promo¬ 
tion,  etc.,  wishes  new  poaltlou,  B-667,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Nine  years  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Uolumhus  Ohio  Citizen  and  12 
years,  the  last  four  of  which  1  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  the 
buck  ground  of  my  experience. 

Chniiges  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Wisconsin  News 
teriiiliiHted  my  most  recent  connection  of  over 
eighteen  months. 

Developing  home  circulation  through  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  organization  my  specialty. 
Promoting  Indepi-ndent  Hiihurhan  and  state 
agencies  a  proven  accomplishment  here  In  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Size  of  your  town  Immaterial.  I  want  to 
sell  my  services  to  a  publisher  who  wants  cir- 
ciil.itlon  that  will  stand  any  A.  B.  C.  test. 

Married.  .Small  family.  Healthy.  Sober 
and  ambitloua. 

Will  call  for  jiersonal  Interview.  U.  0.  Dyer, 
1233  N.  12th  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Eeaturs  Wrltar  and  Artist — Young  woman,  part 
or  full  time.  New  York  experience  In  features 
and  Interviews,  with  accompanying  drawings. 
.Also  b<H>k  reviews  and  editorial  aaslstance. 
B-563,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printer — Competent  all-round  man,  experienced 
on  linotype,  press,  make-up  and  band  compo¬ 
sition  would  like  situation  with  progressive 
establishment.  References.  Address  Box  B-594, 
Editor  A  I’ublUber. 


Production — Young  woman,  capable  of  handling 
production,  desires  position  witb  advertising 
agency  or  printer.  Has  bad  valuable  experience 
In  estimating  and  purchasing  for  large  printing 
house.  Knows  paper  and  photo  engraving.  B-586, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production  and  Contact  Man,  3  yeara  extensive 
agency  experience,  married,  ambitious.  Write 
Box  B-574,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rewrite  Man — who  cun  go  out  and  get  a  story, 
sit  In  on  the  copy  desk,  edit  telegraph  copy, 
write  stage,  screen,  book  reviews,  is  looking 
for  a  Job.  22,  single,  good  education.  Small 
town,  metropolitan  dally,  and  news  association 
ex|ierlence.  Ueferencea.  Box  B-582,  Editor  A 
Publisber. 


Sports  Editor-writer — 5  years  metroiiolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  Live  wire.  (Jo  anywhere.  Good 
record.  Reference.  Box  B-589  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sport!  Writer — Live  wire,  with  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  sports  In  various  parta  of  U.  8. — 
5  years’  experience  as  sports  editor — open  to 
any  reasonable  proposition  East  of  Mlsalsslppl, 
B-565.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Street  or  desk  man — Hard  working  man  wants 
new  connection.  Good  make-up,  features.  Mar¬ 
ried,  30,  salary  secondary.  Address  Eilitor, 
285  Nesblt  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — U.  lIo«  &  Co.  Quad  Webb  presa,  pro* 
ducing  dallj  clrcolatlon  of  60*000,  16  to  82 
page  newHpiiper.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  any 
day  blit  Sunday.  Also  one  canting  box;  one 
tail  cutter;  one  aliaver;  one  trimming  borae. 
l^oDg  laltind  Dally  Prena*  Merrick  Hoad*  near 
Jiiinalca  Ave.*  Jamaica*  N.  V.  Tel.  Hepublic 
9*3200. 


Printing  Plant  for  Sale.  Complete  Stereotype 
nnd  Mckel  plating  equipment,  <>o8g  routers. 
Hhaver,  tall  cutter  St  flniaher,  Wesel  casting 
bu.x*  l)uplex  furnace*  etc.  Sheridan  pa|>er 
cutter.  Scott  color  press.  Linotypes,  Intertype. 
Make-a-mat  machine,  Hoe  saw  table*  Royle 
router*  proof  presses,  etc.  Miacellaneous 
equipment  ami  motors.  Trices  and  terms  at* 
tractive.  H.  NImIs,  Hush  Termlnal-I.lft  No.  5. 
33*35tb  St.,  ground  floor*  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway*  N.  Y.  C. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Time  —.50  per  line  1  Time  —.75  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line  4  Times  —  .60  per  line 

Count  eix  worde  to  the  line  — Cash  with  Order 
Claatified  cloaea  Thursday  Morning 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
frequency  of  InaertTon.  Minimum  epace,  three  linea.  The  Editor  A  Publiaher 
reserves  the  right  to  claaaify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Burrought-Moon  Hopkins  Billing  Machine.  Style 
7202;  in  good  working  ahape.  For  sale  very 
reasonable.  Addreaa  Tribune  I’ublUhing  0>m- 
pany,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


Journaliatic  Antiques 


A  Collector  le  la  the  market  tor  Jeumalletle 
antiques  tuch  as  antograph  letter!  of  foriiMr 
editors  la  this  country  or  la  Canada,  dating 
back  evea  to  Colonial  times;  bet  Imuss  of 
well-known  aewtpapera;  pictures  of  faazoua 
Amertcau  Joumallits  of  past  geoeratlons;  old 
pbotograpbi  of  historic  news  events;  co^ae  of 
old  newepapers  eontalng  accounts  et  eveats 
of  unnaual  Intereit;  or  any  ether  aatlqne  or 
relic  la  the  flelda  of  advcrtlslag  and  publlah- 
Ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  acrap- 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  ceth  if  accepted).  B-T44,  Editor  A 
rubllaber. 


Newspaper  File 


Hew  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  fils,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribnne  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  AprU  16,  21,  23,  22, 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2.  8,  6,  6,  7,  8.  2,  10,  14 
to  28  (incloalvs),  SO,  81,  Jans  1  to  2  (inclu- 
■Ive).  Must  be  la  good  condition,  uatom  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Pnbllaber. 


Old  Newfpapers  For  Sale 

Rare  Original  Hewipapers,  1825  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Boat,  1863  Vicksburg  Cltlien  on  wall 
paper.  Botb  for  $10.00.  Tborson,  300  So.  19th, 
umaba. 

Newspaper  Properties 
Bought*  Sold  and 
Appraised 

AH  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buainaaa  EatabUahad  la  1222 

350  Madiaon  Awe.  New  York 


Publishers: 

When  you  want  a 
Live  Wire  for  any 
department  get  in 
touch  with 

Classified  Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 

Newspaper  Fancy 


Somewhere  beyond  men’s  visions 
Still  do  the  presses  whir. 

Putting  to  bed  the  papers — 

Printing  the  Worlds  that  were. 

Some  place  where  time  means  nothing, 
Some  place  where  gold  means  less, 
There  is  an  Old  Guard  working 
Putting  them  all  to  press. 

Some  place  where  things  are  lasting, 
Pulitzer  sits — and  Cobb, 

Under  a  dome  still  golden. 

Doing  the  daily  job. 

Some  place  where  all’s  enduring. 

Look!  And  behold  a  wraith 
Running  his  treasured  papers — 

Keeping  the  pledge  and  faith. 

— H.  I.  Phillips,  in  New  York  Sun. 
*  *  * 

SECOND-DAY  thoughts  about  the  un¬ 
just  fate  of  Pulitzer’s  World: 
Nothing  in  the  whole  picture  is  more 
striking  than  the  demonstration  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  a  newspaper  ideal  that  flamed  in 
the  breasts  of  the  World  staff.  When 
they  knew  that  the  management  had 
caved  these  dauntless  spirits,  reporters, 
deskmen,  printers,  circulators,  artists, 
business-office  men  rallied  around  an  ad¬ 
mirable  city  editor  and  actually,  within  a 
few  hours,  raised  a  fund  approaching 
$600,000  with  which  to  bid  for  the  prop¬ 
erty,  With  a  month  in  which  to  work  I 
am  convinced  that  the  staff  could  have 
raised  $5,000,000,  perhaps  more.  But 
there  is  great  doubt  whether  the  ultimate 
result  would  have  been  satisfactory. 

No  one  who  knows  the  newspaper 
mind  will  doubt  that  the  objective  of 
these  men  and  women  was  wholly  to 
save  their  beloved  newspaper  as  a  public 
institution,  with  “motives  higher  than 
mere  gain,’’  as  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  pre¬ 
scribed  in  his  last  will.  Not  one  of  the 
staff  was  interested  in  the  venture  as  a 
business  proposition.  Some  frankly  ex¬ 
pressed  scepticism  of  the  success  of  a 
co-operative  operation.  But  men  and 
women  who  had  long  made  the  World, 
sacrificing  for  it  as  only  newspaper  folk 
can  yield  to  a  professional  cause,  could 
not  stop  even  at  the  signal  of  manage¬ 
ment  collapse.  They  must  rush  on  to 
accomplish  the  seeming  impossible,  after 
the  fashion  of  their  kind  and  tr'ue  to  an 
old  city-room  custom.  In  a  decadent 
age,  with  materialism  in  the  saddle,  with 
dressed-up  fatheads  doing  strange  things 
for  profit,  with  ethics  and  professional¬ 
ism  often  a  taunting  mockery,  this  act 
of  the  World  staff  comes  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  faithful.  Modern  pressures 
are  heavy,  but  newspapermen  remain 
newspapermen. 

*  *  * 

CIGHT  must  not  be  lost  of  a  great  and 
aged  newspaper’s  pensioners  when 
the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  craft.  This 
week  I  heard  several  pathetic  stories  of 
World  men  in  distress.  I  believe  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Pulitzer 
fund,  but  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
end  to  that.  One  editorial  man,  victim 
of  an  accident,  had  been  drawing  half 
pay  for  several  years.  His  friends  feared 
that  Ward’s  Island  might  claim  him. 
Another  famous  old  photographer,  also 
victim  of  an  accident  while  in  line  of 
duty,  had  nothing  between  him  and  de¬ 
pendent  poverty,  except  the  Pulitzer 
fund.  Several  of  the  low  salaried,  and  a 
few  higher  salaried  men,  both  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  mechanical  departments,  con¬ 
fessed  to  tangled  private  affairs,  debts 
hovering  like  spectral  mountains,  wives 
and  babies  with  many  needs,  and  one  old 
and  magnificent  writer,  more  than  30 
years  on  the  World  at  a  fine  salary,  ad¬ 
mitted  his  improvidence,  reduced  to  the 


need  of  the  present  week’s  pay  envelope. 
Other  newspapermen,  some  in  modest 
positions,  had  saved  their  dollars  for  a 
rainy  day.  There  were  all  kinds,  but 
among  the  aged  the  blow,  in  the  main, 
fell  heavily. 

*  *  ♦ 

T  was  reported  this  week  that  one  of 
the  banks  that  had  promised  money  to 
the  employes’  committee,  to  buy  the 
World,  had  been  approached  later  with 
a  request  to  consider  lending  money  to 
help  start  a  new  morning  daily,  to 
operate  with  the  A.P.  morning  member¬ 
ship  if  it  could  be  purchased  from 
Scripps-Howard.  The  banker  sought 
the  advice  of  efficiency  experts  who  re¬ 
ported  that  the  scheme  did  not  look 
promising.  The  bank  withdrew.  I  re¬ 
called  that  efficiency  experts  had  said, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  New 
York  Daily  Neu’s  was  a  doubtful  enter¬ 
prise.  _  The  tabloid  was  an  experiment, 
in  their  view,  and  could  only  be  read 
by  stenogs.  and  office  boys,  anyhow.  It 
would  not  be  a  great  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  The  last  net  paid  statement  of 
the  News  gave  1,312,457  daily,  at  two 
cents,  and  1,616,106  on  Sunday,  at  5 
cents  the  copy.  And  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  12,208,746  lines  of  advertising  at 
$1.50  “up’’  a  line  in  a  single  year.  From 
my  office  window  I  can  see  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  building  on  42nd  street.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  recently  at  Yale, 
said  truly  that  a  newspaper  is  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  a  strong  man’s  vision,  or  that 
of  a  happy  combination  of  men.  It  is 
nothing  that  figuring  efficiency  experts 
can  see,  even  with  a  spy-glass,  until  a 
great  man  and  staff  have  made  it.  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  started  with  nothing,  and 
when  he  came  to  New  York  to  buy 
the  World  his  chief  assets  were  a  brain 
filled  with  ideas  and  a  heart  filled  with 
determination.  What  did  a  franchise 
for  wire  stuff  inean  to  him,  if  a  New 
York  transportation  system  was  a  scan¬ 
dal  howling  to  heaven  for  exposure,  if 
■Tammany  gangsters  were  looting,  if 
justice  was  tottering  on  a  crime-en¬ 
crusted  bench,  if  a  telephone  trust  was 
robbing  the  people  right  and  left,  if 
an  electric  light,  gas  and  power  com¬ 
bine  was  over-charging,  if  cops  were 
abusive,  if  vice  was  rampant,  if  poverty 
cursed  the  poor  and  drove  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  breadlines  and  if  discon¬ 
tent  surged  among  millions  because  of 
merciless  exploitation  and  political  be¬ 
trayal?  Where  efficiency  experts  could 
not  see  newspaper  opportunity  in  such 
circumstances.  Pulitzer  had  vision 
though  stone  blind. 

*  K  # 

NE  evening  this  week  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  discuss  newspapers 
with  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University 
and  a  group  of  earnest  men,  principals  of 
New  York  high  schools.  They  were 
agog  with  curiosity  and  interest  oyer 
the  sale  of  the  World,  many  having 
looked  upon  it  as  a  valuable  public 
institution,  ministering  to  liberal  thought. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  journalistic 
sophistication  of  this  group  of  men. 
They  put  questions  to  me  which  pene¬ 
trated  our  favorite  subject  to  its  core. 
Mainly  they  were  interested  to  know 
how  far  a  newspaper  could  be  depended 
on  to  expose  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  materialistic  age,  how  hard  they 
would  fight  for  equal  opjwrtunity,  equal 
justice,  civil  rights.  Their  questions  in¬ 
dicated  keen  appreciation  of  the  best 
New  York  journalism  and  withering 
scorn  of  that  which  drags  the  social 
order  in  the  slime  of  crime  for  sensa¬ 
tion’s  sake  and  bends  to  every  expedient 
and  flatters  every  profit  opportunity. 
New  York  school-teachers  are  not  over¬ 
confident  of  the  future,  I  discovered. 
The  almost  parallel  careers  of  Pulitzer 


and  Scripps  in  the  field  of  liberalism 
and  action  for  public  causes  brought  out 
from  the  group  expressions  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  World-Telegram  venture 
as  an  instrument  of  public  welfare. 

Speaking  of  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  day,  an  aged  and  learned  New 
York  school  principal  told  this  signifi¬ 
cant  story:  “One  of  the  brightest  boys 
in  an  economics  class  startled  his  teacher 
recently  by  entering  a  complete  denial 
of  the  copy-book  rules  relating  to  com¬ 
mon  honesty.  He  said:  ‘You  are  not 
instructing  us  right.  These  rules,  if 
followed,  would  be  perilous.  You  tell 
us  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  that 
truth  wins,  that  there  can  be  no  firm 
success  without  integrity.  But  my  father 
is  in  a  manufacturing  business,  and  all 
of  his  goods  are  labeled  with  falsehoods. 
Right  in  the  selvage  of  bolts  of  fabric 
words  are  woven  which  are  absolutely 
untrue,  such  as  “pure’’  and  “100  per 
cent”  and  “guaranteed,”  and  if  my  father 
did  not  use  these  false  statements  he 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  within 
30  days.  All  of  our  competitors  make 
these  fraudulent  statements.  They  get 
away  with  them.  So,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  dishonest  and  violate  all 
that  you  are  teaching.  I  think  these 
copy-book  rules  are  only  made  to  make 
a  man  fail  in  business.’  What,”  asked 
the  old  school  teacher,  “would  you  say 
to  that  boy?” 

♦  ♦  * 

46 U  OW  did  you  do  it?”  many  friends 
of  this  paper  have  asked  this 
week,  concerning  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
reporting  of  the  IV orld-Telegram  Ata.\ 
last  week.  Surrogate  Foley’s  decision, 
granting  the  right  to  sell  the  World, 
was  made  public  at  12:15  a.m.,  Friday, 
which  is  Editor  &  Publisher’s  usual 
final  press  closing  time.  This  newspaper 
is  printed,  not  in  New  York  city,  but  at 
Albany  N.Y.,  which  is  three  hours  by 
fast  train  distant  from  this  city.  Be¬ 
tween  the  issuance  of  the  Surrogate’s 
decision  and  the  final  signing  of  the 
agreement  by  the  Pulitzer  brothers  and 
Scripps-Howard,  which  occurred  at 
around  1 :30  a.m.  Friday,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  transmitted  by  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  from  the  New  York  editorial  office 
to  the  printing  office  its  1,000- word  lead 
story,  the  story  of  the  Surrogate’s  de¬ 
cision,  all  formal  statements  of  the  heads 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  and  the  World 
organizations,  the  story  of  the  vain 
attempt  of  the  employes  to  delay  the 
signing  of  the  contract  and  perfect  a  co¬ 
operative  association,  the  withdrawal 
of  all  other  bidders  and  our  staff  also 
reported  other  incidental  matters,  such 
as  running  down  rumors  of  the  issuance 
of  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sale.  At 
4  p.m.  on  Friday,  which  is  the  usual 
hour.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  selling 
on  New  York  city  newsstands,  a  74-page 
magazine,  containing  16  solid  pages  of 
news  and  opinion  related  to  the  sale  of 
the  World  and  the  creation  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Frank  Mason,  President  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  wrote  to  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Congratulations  on  your  splendid 
achievement  in  getting  the  complete  story 
of  the  World  sale  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  today.  I  did  not  think  it  physically 
possible  for  any  magazine  to  show  the 
speed  with  which  you  handled  the  story.” 

Many  thanks  for  the  adv.,  Frank!  I 
should  state  that  both  the  World  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  chiefs  were  kind  in 
confiding  to  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
facts  about  the  progress  of  the  deal,  so 
some  of  the  matter  could  be  written  in 
advance,  subject  to  correction.  What 
those  demon  Albany  printers  are  capable 
of  doing  when  a  traintime  is  the  dead¬ 
line  is  just  nobody’s  business,  and  one 
discovers  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
steaming  up  a  magazine  printshop  to  the 
temperature  of  a  first-class  daily  office. 

That’s  how. 

♦  *  * 

TVrO  daily  newspaper  is  now  published 
•L  ’  on  Park  Row.  The  World  was  the 
last  of  the  group  that  made  that  short 
thoroughfare,  running  from  the  Bowery 
to  Broadway,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
streets  in  the  country  and  the  center  of 
American  journalism. 

When,  30  years  ago,  I  came  to  New 
York  all  of  the  daily  newspapers  were 
published  on  or  near  to  Park  Row. 


except  Bennett’s  Herald  and  Ttl, 
which  had  ventured  “up-town"  - 
the  Commodore  had  erected  an  all 
paper  plant,  in  Venetian  design.* 
an  open-face  press-room,  blinl^ 
and  a  grand  staircase.  A  7^ 
years  before  the  old  Recorder 
in  Spruce  Street,  had  vanish^ 
finest  newspaper  plant  on  Park  Ro« 
the  gold-domed  World  buildi^^ 
practically  new,  from  which 
brilliant  morning,  fast  eveningj'3 
resplendent  Sunday  issues.  Ne«r 
across  Frankfort  Street,  was  the  C,’ 
oi  The  Sun  and  Evening  Sun  iflL 
brick  building,  once  occupied  « 
many  Hall.  At  Park  Row  and  Si 
street  was  the  office  of  the  Tribunt 
a  square  clock  tower  that  once ' 
bravely  against  the  sky.  but  was 
overshadowed  by  the  Pulitzer  domt  ff 
the  Tribune  building  Mr.  Heant  iJ 
rented  space  for  his  Evening  /,  - 

and  Morning  Journal,  later  • 
American,  and  a  wonderful  Si 
newspaper  which  splashed  color  to  n 
that  of  the  World,  standing  the  ton 
its  ear,  week  by  week,  with  s 
reporting.  The  Press,  an  ext™ 
Republican  morning  newspaper,  bZ 
day,  occupied  a  building  aro^  die 
corner  in  Spruce  street.  Din^ 
across  Park  Row,  or  what  is  nowben 
as  Franklin  Square,  Mr.  Ochs  was  ika 
publishing  The  Times,  soon  then 
to  be  moved  uptown  to  the  "flau« 
building  on  Longacre  (now  Tina? 
Square.  Next,  to  the  South,  came  the 
office  of  The  News,  then  owned  ab 
operated  by  the  widow  of  the  foa 
Col.  Wcxxls,  and  later  purchased  by 
Munsey.  Down  “the  row”  was  dj 
office  of  the  Commercial- Advertiser, 
evening  newspaper  which  was  i 
called  The  Globe.  The  Mail  &  Es\ 
rivaling  the  Commercial-Ad' . 
occupied  a  building  on  Broadway, 
the  intersection  of  Park  Row.  0] 
it,  on  Broadway,  was  the  office  oi 
York  Evening  Post.  The  Stoats 
tung  and  the  Herold.  German  I 
dailies,  now  united,  were  pul 
within  a  block  of  Park  Row. 
Journal  of  Commerce,  occupied  a  hdd- 
ing  in  the  financial  district,  and  Xm 
York  Commercial  was  on  Spruce 
*  * 

SHIFTING  centers  of  populatka 
^  changing  routes  of  transp 
scattered  the  Manhattan  news] 
Today  The  Sun,  World-Telegimn 
ning  Post,  Journal  of  rommeitl 
Staats  Zeitung  &  Herold  are  the  ( 
ones  remaining  in  the  lower  part  olj 
city,  not  one  on  Park  Row.  'The  Wx 
Telegram  and  Evening  Post  offices  RtJ 
located  a  dozen  more  blocks  away. 

During  the  Spanish-.Americaa 
Park  Row  was  in  its  glory.  Sera 
the  newspapers  had  erected  huge 
tin  boards  and  every  dispatch  was  i 
in  box-car  letters. 

Park  Row  was  enlivened  by  nun 
cafes  and  saloons  and  newspap 
from  great  editors  to  mechanical  wo 
consumed  their  liquor  grandly.  ^ 
Cafe  in  the  World  Building  LiptwiJ 
the  old  Times  Building,  Andy  H 
near  Brooklyn  Bridge  entrance,  Sti 
on  Vesey  street,  the  “Dutchn^* 
William  street,  Dolan’s  and  Hitcr" 
beaneries,  the  old  Astor  House 
shoe  bar  and  lunch  counter,  op^< 

Post  Office,  Hahn’s  rathskelw, 
“Umbrella”  gin-mill  and 
taurant,  with  its  gilded  religious  sm| 
which  were  interspersed  on  the  waH  m 
“watch  your  hat  and  coat”  sigAff 
well  remembered.  The  old  *1 
Hardware  Club  in  the  Postal  Teltiy 
Building,  across  City  Hall 
a  focus  for  the  space  salesmen  of  t* 
no  contract  being  negotiated  witlw 
eral  libations  of  champagne.  I  oi« 
a  famous  Hearst  cartoonist 
of  booze  through  a  mirror  as  - 
a  barn  door  in  Lipton’s  Cafe,  a™ 
stride  magnificently  to  the  casnw- 
ask  for  the  bill. 

The  World  Building  was  er^j 
1890  and  was  every-where  regarM 
the  model  plant  of  the  u 

$2,500,000.  For  many  years  it 
a  shining  beacon  on  a  thousand 
occasions.  'Today  it  is  the  K  ^ 
street  that  has  lost  its  elory  as 
of  New  York  Journalism. 


